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Committee Appointments for 1947-1948 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


Committee on Relation of Boards and Colleges 

Joseph B. Burt, General Chairman 

District No. 1 (Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., R. I., Conn.) 

Leslie B. Barrett; William B. Shangraw; Ray C. Kelley, Secre- 
tary; Howard C. Newton, Treasurer. 

District No. 2 (N. Y., N. J., Del., Penna., Md., D. C., Va. and W. Va.) 
Francis J. O’Brien; Wilbur E. Powers; Thomas D. Rowe, 
Secretary. 

District No. 3 (N. C., S. C., Ga., Fla., Ala., Miss., Tenn., Puerto 
Rico) 

Perry A. Foote; Roger A. McDuffie; H. C. McAllister, Secretary. 

District No. 4 (Ill, Ind., Ky., Mich., Ohio, Wis.) 

E. H. Niles; E. A. O’Harrow; Edward Rowe, Secretary. 

District No. 5 (la., Minn., Nebr., N. Dak., S. Dak.) 

Louis C. Zopf; Arthur O. Gordon; John F. Rabe, Secretary. 

District No. 6 (Ark., Kan., La., Mo., Okla., Texas) 

Ralph W. Clark; Roy Sanford; Edward J. Ireland, Secretary. 

District No. 7 (Ida., Mont., Ore., Wash., Wyo., Alaska) 

George E. Crossen; H. H. Cordiner; Haakon Bang, Secretary. 

District No. 8 (Ariz., Calif., Colo., Nev., N. Mex., Utah) 

Roy A. Bowers, E. F. Anstee; no selection as secretary reported. 

Committee on Libraries 

Charles O. Lee, Chairman; George Urdang, Paul J. Jannke, Edward 

J. Ireland, Lee F. Worrell 


Committee on Activities for Alumni 

Linwood F. Tice, Chairman; Haakon Bang, John M. Cross, Ralph 
Bienfang, Walter R. Williams, Ralph W. Clark 

Committee on Problems and Plans 

Rufus A. Lyman, Chairman; Leslie B. Barrett, Charles W. Bauer, 
Edward A. Brecht, Henry M. Burlage, Louis W. Busse, Elmon L. 
Cataline, George E. Crossen, H. George DeKay, James M. Dille, 
Melvin F. W. Dunker, John J. Eiler, Karl J. Goldner, Ear] P. Guth, 
George W. Hargreaves, James W. Jones, Karl L. Kaufman, Elmer M. 
Plein, Kenneth Redman, L. Wait Rising, Thomas D. Rowe, Arthur E. 
Schwarting, Joseph B. Sprowls, C. H. Waldon, Allen I. White, Charles 
O. Wilson, H. W. Youngken, Jr. and Louis C. Zopf. 

Committee on Status of Pharmacists in the Government Service* 


Henry S. Johnson, Charles H. Rogers, D. B. R. Johnson 
Committee on Educational and Membership Standards 

Arthur E. James, Chairman; Leslie M. Ohmart, Ralph E. Terry, 
Charles F. Poe, E. C. Reif 


Committee on Pharmaceutical Research 
Eldin V. Lynn, Chairman; Henry M. Burlage, LeRoy D. Edwards, 
Louis Fisher, Ole Gisvold, Ralph F. Voigt, Wallace F. White, Loyd 


E. Harris 


* This committee consists of twelve members, three each representing the A.Ph.A., 
the A.A.C.P., the N.A.B.P., and the N.A.R.D. Each association names its own repre- 
sentatives but the chairman of the joint committee is named by the president of 


the A.Ph.A. 
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Committee on Graduate Study 
John E. Christian, Chairman; Richard Deno, F. M. Goyan, L. D. 
Hiner, H. G. O. Holck, Lloyd M. Parks 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 

. Committee on Predictive and Achievement Tests 

Ralph F. Voigt, Chairman; John N. McDonnell, Carrol] Gustafson, 
Alvah G. Hall, E. L. Cataline 


. Committee on Professional Relations 

Perry A. Foote, Chairman; Troy C. Daniels, H. George DeKay, R. A, 
Kuever, John F. McCloskey, Hugh C. Muldoon, Elmer M. Plein, 
George L. Webster 

. Committee on Distributive Education 


Ear! R. Serles, Chairman; Arthur H. Uhl, Leslie M. Ohmart 


. Committee on Personnel Problems 
J. Allen Reese, Chairman; Charles Bauer, Floyd J. LeBlanc, L. W. 
Rising, E. A. Brecht 
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B. V. Christensen, Henry S. Johnson 
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Kelley, Charles O. Wilson 


Committee on Teachers’ Conferences* 

J. B. Burt, Chairman; Edward A. Brecht, Vice Chairman; J. E. 
Christian, Secretary; R. F. Voigt, J. H. Goodness, H. Q. Hewitt. 

. Committee on Professorial Lectureship Tours 

George E. Crossen, General Chairman 

District No. 1—L. M. Ohmart 

District No. 2—M. L. Neuroth 

District No. 3—E. T. Motley 

District No. 4—A. P. Wyss 

District No. 5—J. W. Jones 

District No. 6—C. C. Albers 

District No. 7—C. H. Waldon 

District No. 8—J. J. Eiler 

Committee on Limit of Enrollments 

Thomas D. Rowe, Chairman; Rudolph A. Kuever, Roland T. Lakey, 
Troy C. Daniels, R. B. Smith 


. Committee on Five Year Curriculum 

Howard C. Newton, Chairman; Elmer L. Hammond, Forrest J. Good- 
rich, Hugh C. Muldoon, Francis J. O’Brien. 

. Committee on World Congress for Pharmaceutical Education 


George Urdang, Chairman; Troy C. Daniels, J. B. Sprouls, H. W. 
Heine, Harold G. Hewitt 


* The 1446 committee consisting of John F. McCloskey, E. A. Brecht, H. M. Parks, 
E. V. Lynn and Pau! C. Olsen was retained im an advisory capacity. 
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L. Committee on Pan-American Conference on Pharmaceutical Edu- 


cation 
R. B. Smith, Chairman; M. L. Jacobs, Luie Torres-Diaz, Edward 


P. Claus, Linwood F. Tice 
M. Committee on Application of Educational Techniques Used in 


Armed Forces 
Donald C, Brodie, Chairman; Loyd E. Harris, Richard Deno, Heber 


W. Youngken, Jr., George Hargreaves 

N. Committee on Curriculum 
George Webster, Chairman; LeRoy D. Edwards, Louis W. Busse, 
Louis C. Zopf, Ralph Voigt 


SPECIAL APPOINTMENTS 
Delegates to the American Council on Education 
Wortley F. Rudd, 1948; H. Evert Kendig, 1949; B. V. Christensen, 
1950 
Kepresentatives to the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education 
Ernest Little, 1948; Andrew DuMez, 1950; Glenn L. Jenkins, 1952 
Representatives to the National Drug Trade Conference 
J. Lester Hayman, 1948; W. Paul Briggs, 1949; Ernest Little, 1950 
Representatives to the Druggist Research Bureau 
Paul Olsen, Chairman; E. R. Serles, Joseph Goodness 
Delegates to the House of Delegates of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association 
Charles H. Rogers, Voting Delegate; Glenn L. Jenkins, Clark T. 
Eidsmoe 
Representatives to the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association 
Henry S. Johnson, Hugo Schaefer, Alternate 
Directors of the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education 
(Representing the A.A.C.P. but elected by the Foundation) B. V. 
Christensen, 1947; Ernest Little, 1949; H. Evart Kendig, 1951 


OFFICERS OF TEACHERS’ CONFERENCES 


Conference of Teachers of Pharmacy 
Allen I. White, Chairman; Leslie M. Ohmart, Vice Chairman; W. Lee 
Huyck, Secretary; Edward A. Brecht, Representative on the Com- 
mittee of Conference of Teachers 


Conference of Teachers of Chemistry 
Lloyd M. Parks, Chairman; Loyd E. Harris, Vice Chairman; Ray S. 
Kelley, Secretary; H. G. Hewitt, Representative on Committee of 
Conference of Teachers. 


Conference of Teachers of the Biological Sciences 
Martin S. Ulan, Chairman; Arthur E. Schwarting, Vice Chairman: 
Curtis H. Waldon, Secretary; Ralph F. Voigt, Representative on 
Committee of Conference of Teachers. 


Conference of Teachers of Pharmaceutical Economics 
Stephen Wilson of Pittsburgh, Chairman; Edward J. Ireland of New 
Orleans, Secretary; Joseph H. Goodness of Boston, General Com- 
mittee Member. 


Conference of Teachers in Graduate Instruction 
Ole Gisvold, Chairman; R. Blackwell Smith, Jr., Vice Chairman; 
Loyd E. Harris, Secretary; John E. Christian, Representative on the 
Committee of Conference of Teachers. 
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ARTHUR Hoyt UHL 
President, 1947-1948 


Arthur Hoyt Uhl 


Near the middle of the eighteenth century, there came 
to America, with his parents, from Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
a boy, Peter Uhl by name. They drifted westward with the 
“forty eighters”, first to Milwaukee and later to La Crosse, 
in one of the most beautiful sections of Wisconsin. The 
parents, having been land owners in the fatherland, settled 
on a farm near a small settlement which later came to be 
known as Galesville. There Peter grew to manhood, married 
and became the father of Philip Uhl. 


Around the middle of the seventeenth century the an- 
cestors of the Wisconsin Hoyts crossed the seas from old 
England to settle in the England that was new. Generations 
later, the treck was westward and ended at Decorah Prairie, 
near Galesville. Here Sarah Susan Hoyt was born. She was 
the daughter of Jacob and Sarah Gordon Hoyt who had come 
west to settle on land purchased by Sarah’s grandfather. The 
purchase included certain “rights and privileges on the Black 
River”. 

Sarah Susan Hoyt became the wife of Philip Uhl and 
on the dying day of the seventh month of the dying year of 
the nineteenth century there was born to them at Galesville, 
in the county of Trempaleau, a son, Arthur Hoyt Uhl. 


Arthur was the second of four children. The older 
brother is now on the old home farm at Galesville. The 
sisters are married. One lives in La Crosse, and the other 
in La Grange, Illinois. All of the children are graduates 
of the University of Wisconsin, which in the absence of any 
other record would brand the ancestral stock to be of superior 
quality and caliber. 


Arthur received his elementary education in a country 
school and graduated from the high school at Galesville. He 
then entered the University of Wisconsin and was graduated 
from the two year course in 1921. After working for two 
years as an apprentice to Emil Franca, a pharmacist at 
Galesville, he became registered as a pharmacist in Wisconsin. 
He then returned to the University and received the Bach- 
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elor’s degree in 1925 and began work toward the Doctorate. 
From 1927 to 1929 he served on the staff of the College of 
Pharmacy of Valparaiso University where in those days many 
men who have since become distinguished (including Hugh 
Muldoon) experienced their training in educational methods. 
He then returned to the University of Wisconsin and com- 
pleted the work for the Doctor’s degree which was conferred 
on him in 1930. He remained at Wisconsin as a research 
associate working under Edward Kremers, assisting him with 
graduate students and succeeded him as director of the school 
of pharmacy in 1925 when Dr. Kremers retired from active 
administrative work. If any one can claim the honor of being 
completely “home grown” it is Arthur H. Uhl. The obstacles 
a young man must surmount to rise to the highest position 
educationally in his home state and university cannot be ap- 
preciated by any one who has not had that experience. He 
has to overcome hurdles that one imported from the outside 
does not meet and does not even know exist. 


We shall not attempt to record all of Dr. Uhl’s accom- 
plishments. These are recorded in those compendia that 
make a business of exposing the doings of distinguished 
Americans. The fact that he holds membership in Kappa 
Psi, Gamma Alpha, Phi Sigma, Sigma Xi, Rho Chi, The 
Wisconsin Historical Society, The Wisconsin Academy of 
Arts and Science, The American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, the American Institute of the History of 
Pharmacy, the state and national pharmaceutical associations 
is proof of the versatility of his interests. It is impossible 
to evaluate a man’s most important work—the writer is in- 
clined to think it is what he has done at home and among 
the home folks. But when Dr. Uhl through years of effort 
and discouragement, single handed and alone, established the 
American Institute of the History of Pharmacy and brought 
about the establishment in his own University the first chair 
of the History of Pharmacy that ever found a place in a great 
American university, or for that matter, in the world—he per- 
formed a service to our profession that parallels any in the 
history of pharmaceutical education. 
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Anna Margaret Hammer was the daughter of Ludwig 
Nels and Olive Throndson Hammer of Galesville. Her father 
came to America from Norway at the age of 22. Her mother 
was born on a farm near Galesville of Norwegian parents. 
She was graduated from the Stout Institute at Menominee, 
Wisconsin, and taught in the public schools before her 
marriage. 


In 1926, Anna Margaret Hammer became the wife of 
Arthur Hoyt Uhl. In so doing Dr. Uhl displayed a superior 
judgment over that of some of my devoted friends of the 
would be benedictine order (e.g., Hugh Muldoon, Henry S. 
Johnson). 


In 1930 as a result of this union there was born one 
daughter, Sarah Susan Uhl, who is now a senior in the high 
school. Sarah Susan has the problem that all children have 
who are born of distinguished parents, namely, the main- 
tenance of the family tradition. That she will do, with a 
dignity in keeping with her ancestorship. 


The fact that Dr. Uhl fell short of being a Presbyterian 
by serving the First Congregational Church of Madison as 
a member of the board of trustees for many years is largely 
compensated for by the fact that he is a Republican. No man 
in our day has, by his works and his accomplishments, proved 
his right to direct the program of pharmaceutical education 
through the troublesome days ahead more than has Arthur 
Hoyt Uhl. He has the confidence, the respect, and the affec- 
tion of all his pharmaceutical colleagues, and we know that 
his leadership means progress. 


tuFUS A. LYMAN 
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The President’s Report 


HENRY S. JOHNSON 


University of Connecticut 


A year ago, in my address as incoming president, I 
discussed some of the problems confronting pharmacy and 
presented some recommendations concerning them. It is 
my duty now, at the end of my term of office, to review the 
progress of the past year and to report on what has been 
accomplished toward the solution of these problems. I have 
no intention of mapping out a program for the coming year, 
—that is the prerogative of the new president. You will 
note that my talk is listed on the program as “Report of 
the President” and not as the “President’s Address’, which 
is as it should be; for at this time I simply want to report 
on the progress of the past year in pharmaceutical education. 


Committee Reports 


On the President’s page in the October, 1946, issue of 
the Journal, I proposed that committee reports be completed 
by June Ist, in time for publication in the July, 1947, Journal; 
so that they might be read and studied by everyone inter- 
ested before this meeting, making it possible for only brief 
summaries and recommendations to be presented here; thus 
saving time for greater discussion of our educational prob- 
lems. Consequently, you will find all but a few of the reports 
in the July Journal and, if you have not already done so, I 
want to urge each of you to read these very carefully at the 
earliest possible moment. These committee reports have 
taken much time and effort to prepare and contain much 
material that will improve pharmacy if put into practice. 


At this time I wish to express my appreciation of the 
work my committees have done. Despite many other press- 
ing duties in a very busy year, they have given liberally of 
their time and have co-operated whole-heartedly whenever 
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called upon. I wish I had time to mention all the members 
of each committee individually, but that is obviously im- 
possible. Their names have been published in the Journal. 


Change in By-Laws 


In my installation address a year ago, I suggested 
changes in Article I of our By-Laws, covering requirements 
for admission to the A.A.C.P., and appointed a committee 
to act upon them. Its report was published in the April, 
1947, Journal and a copy of the committee report was sent 
to every member-college over four months ago. I discussed 
very fully my reasons for favoring these changes in my 
address a year ago and again on the President’s Page of 
the January, 1947, Journal; and there is little that I can add 
now to what I have already said. I fervently hope that the 
report of the Committee on Revision of Constitution and 
By-Laws will be approved by our Association and that the 
changes it recommends will be incorporated into our By-Laws 
at this meeting, when brought to a vote. 


Graduate Study 


No problem affecting the future of pharmacy is more 
urgent than that of directing more of our alumni into grad- 
uate study. I devoted my page in the April, 1947, Journal 
to a discussion of this matter and I shall not further en- 
large upon it here. I do want to congratulate the Confer- 
ence on Graduate Study for their very excellent program of 
a year ago, and for the promise of another good program 
this year. It is scheduled for Tuesday morning, from 9 to 
11 A. M., and I hope you will all attend. 


In emphasizing the importance of this problem, the con- 
cluding statement in the Report of the Committee on Per- 
sonnel Problems regarding graduate study, published in the 
July, 1947, Journal, is worthy of repetition here: 

“The professional status of pharmacy can best be im- 


proved at the present time by improving the quality and quan- 
tity of instruction at the graduate level. Our hope in phar- 
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maceutical education lies in offering sufficient inducement to 
graduate students so that they will become interested in pre- 
paring themselves for teaching in one of the fields of phar- 
macy.” 


The Committee on Graduate Study in Pharmacy has, 
with the co-operation of The Pharmaceutical Survey, com- 
piled data on assistantships, fellowships, and other sources 
of financial aid available to graduate students in the member 
colleges, and this is published as their report in the July, 
1947, Journal. They are also working on the formulation of 
tentative standards to be applied to graduate instruction in 
colleges of pharmacy, to serve as a guide for schools inter- 
ested in establishing graduate work in the various fields of 
pharmacy. 


District Meetings of Boards and Colleges 


I am pleased that all of our eight districts met this past 
year for the first time since these meetings were established 
and that the gatherings were so well attended and so success- 
ful in every way. Resolutions of more than local interest, 
adopted by the various districts, are contained in the Report 
of our Committee on the Relations of Boards and Colleges, 
published in the July, 1947, Journal, and will later be brought 
before the Association by our Resolutions Committee for 
appropriate action. There is no question in my mind as to 
the great value to pharmacy of these district meetings, and 
I look for even greater accomplishments another year. 


Status of Staff Members 


The Report of the Committee on Personnel Problems 
contains much material, obtained from the Pharmaceutical 
Survey, on qualifications, compensation, tenure, etc., of staff 
members of our colleges of pharmacy and will provide in- 
teresting reading for administrative officers of our schools 
and their faculties. 


I shall not attempt to appraise the salaries paid to va- 
rious classes of staff members, except to express the hope 
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that they may soon improve in line with a general trend of 
increases in teachers’ salaries currently in vogue throughout 
the United States. It is pleasing to note that of 429 full-time 
staff members of professorial rank (including deans) in our 
colleges of pharmacy, over three-fifths hold a Ph.D. degree 
or its equivalent; but it is a bit disturbing to find some of 
professorial rank without even a bachelor’s degree, even 
though this number is small. I feel sure that these condi- 
tions will rapidly improve with the passage of time. 


Pharmaceutical Service in the Armed Forces 


For many years I have been a member of the Committee 
on the Status of Pharmacists in Government Service, which 
dealt primarily with pharmacy in the armed forces. Although 
legislation recently passed by Congress eliminates a separate 
Pharmacy Corps, I believe that the new Medical Service 
Corps of the Army and Navy will accomplish most of the 
things we have worked for, and that it will greatly improve 
pharmaceutical service in the armed forces. Graduation from 
a four-year course in pharmacy leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science is required of officers to be commissioned 
in either the Army or Navy Medical Service Corps for pharm- 
acists from outside the regular Army or Navy. I want to 
urge the college faculties to do everything possible to provide 
the armed forces with a sufficient number of well qualified 
pharmacy college graduates to take over and handle the 
jobs which will become available in the Army and Navy, so 
that the Surgeon Generals’ plans for adequate pharmaceu- 
tical service may not be wrecked because of lack of available 
candidates. 


The Five Year Curriculum 


The questionnaire sent out by the Committee on the 
Five-Year Curriculum to our member colleges shows that 
less than 5 per cent of the colleges answering the question- 
naire favored a resolution coming from District No. 5 and 
referred to this committee, which urged “that a five year 
course in pharmacy consisting of one pre-pharmacy year and 
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four years of professional study be put into effect at the 
earliest feasible time, and the A.A.C.P. make a special effort 
to make this five-year educational program effective by 
1950.” Less than 20 per cent favored a resolution coming 
from District No. 7 and referred to the Committee on the 
Five-Year Curriculum which urged “that the A.A.C.P. and 
the N.A.B.P. go on record as favoring the adoption of a five- 
year program of education in pharmacy and... . that such 
a program be installed in the various colleges at the earliest 
feasible time.” The great majority of deans (nearly 80 per 
cent) favored no action on a five-year plan until the results 
of The Survey are available, and definitely favor the action 
taken at our Pittsburgh meeting a year ago, whereby it was 
recommended that the Association “devote its careful attention 
to a revision and strengthening of the present curriculum.” 
This policy is supported in the report of the Chairman of the 
Curriculum Committee and he gives several good reasons 
to justify it. 


In view of this attitude, the decision of the Ohio State 
University to institute a minimum five-year curriculum start- 
ing in 1948 is worthy of special mention; since it marks a 
milestone in pharmaceutical education. It is gratifying that 
outstanding institutions of this type are willing to pioneer 
for the benefit of the other schools. We are all anxiously 
awaiting their results, as well as the findings of The Pharm- 
aceutical Survey, to see what guideposts are set up for us 
to follow in developing our courses past the minimum four- 
year curriculum. 


American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education 


I served as your representative at the annual meeting 
of the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education 
and I want to pay tribute to this organization for the aid 
they are furnishing our group and the interest they are taking 
in many of our problems. I am sure all of you know of their 
undergraduate grants; their encouragement of graduate 


work by offering substantial fellowships to deserving gradu- 
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ate students; and, of course, their financial support of The 
Pharmaceutical Survey. The recommendation from the Com- 
mittee on Problems and Plans that the Foundation require 
some teaching experience of its Fellows deserves favorable 
consideration. 


At the Conference of Teachers in Graduate Instruction 
to be held on Tuesday morning, Dr. E. L. Newcomb will out- 
line the aid the Foundation is giving graduate education, and 
there will be discussion and questions concerning this, in 
which all are invited to participate. In addition, the report 
of Dean H. E. Kendig as a member of their Executive Com- 
mittee at a later A.A.C.P. session will inform you more fully 
of the activities of the Foundation this past year. 


Because of these, and other important contributions on 
the part of the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical 
Education to pharmaceutical education, J] recommend that 
we again express our sincere appreciation to the Foundation 
for the fine work which it is doing in behalf of our colleges 
of pharmacy. 


Curriculum Committee 


Since our last meeting, a new committee of the A.A.C.P. 
on Curriculum has been set up with Dr. George Webster as 
its chairman. To a certain extent, this committee replaces 
the Syllabus Committee which was sponsored jointly by our 
Association, the N.A.B.P., and the A.Ph.A. When it was 
dissolved a year ago, by mutual agreement, the funds re- 
maining in its treasury were to be divided equally among 
the sponsoring organizations; but the other two groups have 
very generously donated their shares to our organization for 
the use of the Committee on Curriculum. 


The importance of this new committee is apparent. 
Through the financial assistance of The Pharmaceutical Sur- 
vey, a meeting of the committee was held in Chicago in Janu- 
ary, 1947, and several copies of the Chairman’s Report have 
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been sent to every school. I hope that everyone here has 
seen it. It is worthy of careful study. 


I feel certain that much valuable information will come 
out of The Pharmaceutical Survey to help in the important 
work of this committee. 


American Council on Pharmaceutical Education 


No organization holds as important and strategic a posi- 
tion in maintaining educational standards in pharmacy as 
does the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education, of 
which we are one of the sponsoring organizations. During 
the past few years, it was not feasible for the Council to 
carry out its intended program of formal reinspection of 
schools; but I am informed that it intends to do so starting 
this fall. This should give an excellent opportunity to raise 
the standards for accreditation of schools in the light of 
changing conditions and to re-evaluate each school on the 
basis of these new requirements. Dean DuMez will present 
a report of the activities of the Council at a later meeting 
of the A.A.C.P. 


The Pharmaceutical Survey 


I devoted my page in the July, 1947, Journal to a dis- 
cussion of The Pharmaceutical Survey because I believe it 
deserves our most earnest and thoughtful attention. 


I think, when we look back on this period in the history 
of pharmaceutical education, it will in all probability be re- 
ferred to as “The Era of The Pharmaceutical Survey.” Cer- 
tainly, no other contemporaneous endeavor will have so pro- 
found an effect on pharmaceutical education,—and all other 
phases of pharmacy,—as The Survey. This past year has 
been principally one of gathering data,—the coming year will 
be one of using that data to determine what policies should 
be followed to improve the status of pharmacy. 
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During the past year, I have been privileged to sit in on 
all of the meetings of The Pharmaceutical Survey Committee 
and I have been greatly impressed with the competence of 
the Director and with what is being accomplished by him 
and his co-workers. I feel certain that if the colleges will 
attempt wholeheartedly to carry out the recommendations 
shortly to be forthcoming from The Survey Committee, 
pharmaceutical education will be greatly improved. 


Many of the committees of the A.A.C.P. have benefited 
by the use of data obtained from The Survey; and in one or 
two cases, at least, projects have been a joint effort of The 
Survey and of the A.A.C.P. Subcommittees for achievement 
tests in the four major fields of pharmaceutical chemistry, 
pharmacy, pharmacology, and pharmacognosy were appointed 
through the joint action of the President of the A.A.C.P. 
and of Dr. Elliott; and The Survey has financed two meetings 
of the Committee on Achievement Testing of the Pharma- 
ceutical Survey, to which were invited the chairmen of the 
A.A.C.P. Committees on Curriculum and on Predictive and 
Achievement Tests. Our Committee on Predictive and 
Achievement Tests has been inactive this past year but has 
been continued in an advisory capacity to The Pharmaceuti- 
cal Survey, to take over this project just as soon as The 
Survey Committee has finished its work on these tests. This 
year’s report of the A.A.C.P. Committee on Predictive and 
Achievement Tests is in accord with the advice of Dr. Elliott 
and the recommendations submitted are supported by Dr. 
Elliott and by Dr. Remmers, Chairman of the Committee 
of Achievement Testing for The Pharmaceutical Survey, and 
by the four subcommittee chairmen on Dr. Remmer’s 
committee. 


The newly appointed Curriculum Committee has also 
felt the benefits of The Survey, since Survey funds made it 
possible for the committee to meet in December and formu- 
late preliminary plans, and later, in June, for the Chairman 
of the Curriculum Committee to meet with the chairmen of 
the subcommittees on achievement tests. Furthermore, the 
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unit study on Curriculum now being made by The Survey 
under the direction of Dr. Lloyd E. Blauch of the United 
States Office of Education, should be of great help to our 
Curriculum Committee in carrying out its future work. 


If our deans will continue their fine support,—as I be- 
lieve they will,—both of The Survey work still to be done 
and during the year of implementation as well, much good 
will result to pharmacy and to pharmaceutical education. 


I am sure that the A.A.C.P. feels a debt of gratitude to 
The Survey Committee, to Dr. E. C. Elliott, and to the Amer- 
ican Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education, which made 
this important work possible. In this connection I wish to 
offer the following resolution to be transmitted to Dr. Elliott. 


BE IT, THEREFORE, RESOLVED That the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy express its appre- 
ciation to Dr. E. C. Elliott for making available to 
A.A.C.P. committees data accumulated by The Survey 
Committee, and for making meetings of several com- 
mittees possible by defraying the necessary expenses 
involved. 


Predictive Tests and Admission Requirements 


One of the conclusions regarding pharmaceutical educa- 
tion already reached by the Director of The Pharmaceutical 
Survey concerns the question of admission requirements to 
our schools. He stated last March at the District No. 2 
meeting of Boards and Colleges: 


“Students entering the colleges of pharmacy will need to 
be more rigorously selected so as greatly to reduce the high 
academic mortality rate that has prevailed. The study of the 
enrollment and graduation figures of the colleges of pharmacy, 


for the past fifteen years, generally shows a loss of from 40 - 50 
per cent. Pharmaceutical training of the right quality is too 
costly to permit such a waste of training resources.” 
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We ourselves have recognized this as a serious problem 
for some time, but as yet have taken no decisive step in 
regard to it. In 1945 President Jenkins pointed out the need 
for the development of criteria for the proper selection of 
pharmacy students and suggested that the establishment of 
a nationwide examination for entering students was worthy 
of consideration. A year ago, in my address, I spoke of the 
desirability of instituting stricter entrance requirements to 
colleges of pharmacy and the importance of aptitude tests 
in the selection of students. At that meeting, our Association 
adopted a resolution commending the action of The Survey 
Committee in inaugurating entrance tests for students in 
pharmacy. 


The American Council on Pharmaceutical Education 
made it known last year that it would like to have the sug- 
gestions of our A.A.C.P. regarding minimum admission re- 
quirements and, at the meeting of the Executive Committee 
held in December, 1946, it was voted that this matter be sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Educational and Membership 
Standards for study and report at this Annual Meeting. The 
chairman of this committee has stated in his report that 
in the time available they could make only a preliminary 
study of this problem because of its complexity, and he has 
recommended that this matter be resubmitted to his committee 
at this meeting with a request that a detailed study be made 
and recommendations be presented at the 1948 meeting. 


The Committee on Limitation of Enrollments also con- 
sidered this problem and its report recommends that all col- 
leges of pharmacy should require an aptitude test for admis- 
sion. This committee also suggests that if these tests are to 
be adopted by our member schools, a mimimum acceptance 
grade based on the results of the tests conducted previously 
should be set. As you know, Dr. Remmers and his assistants 
have been working on such tests for over a year. Consider- 
able money has been spent by The Pharmaceutical Survey in 
devising a testing program. Unless the tests developed are 
adopted by our schools this effort will have been in vain; but 
in my opinion pharmacy will undoubtedly find it desirable 
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to adopt a general testing program, as have medicine, den- 
tistry, engineering, etc. 


We must not continue to postpone action on this problem 
if we are to improve our standards for the selection of stu- 
dents. J, Therefore, Recommend that the A.A.C.P. express 
itself in favor of the use of a pharmacy predictive test as one 
of the admission requirements at our member schools and 
urge that, if possible, this test be made available so that it 
may be used in selecting from the applicants for entrance 
in 1948. 


The high school record should also receive careful con- 
sideration as a criterion for entrance to our colleges, and I 
heartily agree with the recommendation of the Committee 
on Limitation of Enrollment that, as a general rule, no stu- 
dent below the upper half of his high school graduating class 
should be admitted to our schools of pharmacy. I hope their 
recommendation will be adopted by our Association. 


A matter to be considered in connection with the giving 
of aptitude tests is how the cost of administering them might 
be borne. A year ago they were given at any school request- 
ing them, at the expense of The Survey. This was for the 
purpose of securing data required for the verification and 
validation of the tests. In the future, other means will have 
to be found to meet the cost of this testing program. It has 
been suggested that the cost might be met by requiring each 
prospective student at our colleges of pharmacy to present 
for admission, along with other data, his score on a pharmacy 
predictive test administered by an outside agency similar 
to that for the Graduate Record Examination, Medical Stu- 
dents’ Qualifying Examination, etc. These examinations 
could: be given once or twice a year at stated times and places, 
and would cost the applicant a fee of four or five dollars 
each. The results could be reported to any college designated 
by the student. This system seems to have worked out sat- 
isfactorily in other professional fields, and I believe it could 
be used in pharmacy. 
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The American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 


A year ago, in my address as incoming President, I 
pointed out that the American Journal of Pharmaceutical 
Education should receive much wider circulation than it en- 
joys. I also noted that it should be published oftener than 
quarterly and that, in order to carry out these improvements, 
additional funds would be needed. Several months before 
this,—early in 1946,—our Executive Committee had brought 
this problem to the attention of the American Foundation 
for Pharmaceutical Education and had requested $1,500.00 
annually to help support the American Journal of Pharma- 
ceutical Education. At the Chicago meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee in December, 1946, it was again discussed 
and it was decided to ask the Foundation to give considera- 
tion to providing a grant of $7,500.00 for the purpose of 
expanding the Journal and publishing it more frequently. 


This matter has been hanging fire for nearly two years 
and I regret to report that little progress has been made to 
bring about the objectives sought. It is true that the sub- 
scription price of the Journal was doubled during the past 
year, and this added somewhat to its income, but it still costs 
much more to put out the Journal than is received in sub- 
scription fees. And our most important objective,—the in- 
crease in distribution,—has not improved appreciably this 
past year. A complete change in our policy,—to make the 
Journal available to every faculty member in our colleges 
of pharmacy seems desirable, and funds from the Founda- 
tion could make this possible. I am in favor of asking the 
Foundation to underwrite the entire cost of publishing the 
Journal for a two-year period. Previous estimates submitted 
to the Foundation as to our needs for the Journal will have 
to be revised upward for, in addition to increased printing 
costs, a sum of money must be included in our request for 
the services of the editor of the Journal. As we expand the 
Journal this work will take the major portion of a man’s 
time. We could start with a small amount for the editor and 
later increase it as it becomes necessary with more frequent 
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publication of the Journal. It would seem to me that 
$5,000.00 per year could be spent on the Journal, to the great 
benefit of pharmaceutical education. The distinguished editor 
of the Journal who, I am glad to note, has been named as 
this year’s Remington Medalist for his outstanding services 
to pharmacy, has contributed far more of his time than 
should be expected of anyone, and he deserves the financial 
support which has been asked for. 


A resolution from the Report of the editor of the Jouwr- 
nal, adopted a year ago by our Association, recommended 
that “if the effort now being made by the Executive Commit- 
tee to obtain financial support through the American Foun- 
dation for Pharmaceutical Education to give the Journal a 
wider scope of usefulness . . . . should fail, then the Com- 
mittee should be asked to make an effort to obtain such finan- 
cial support from other sources.” I feel that financial support 
of the Journal represents an excellent chance for the Founda- 
tion to promote pharmaceutical education and I am not will- 
ing, as yet, to turn to other sources of aid. 


It might well be that the absence of positive action on 
the part of the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical 
Education has been due to a lack of understanding of the 
position of the American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy relative to this matter. 


I, Therefore, Recommend that the resolution from my 
address as incoming President, requesting financial support 
of the Journal by the Foundation, which was adopted by the 
A.A.C.P. last year, be resubmitted to the Directors of the 
Foundation, with the request that it be given consideration 
at the earliest opportunity. 


I wish to recommend further that the Executive Com- 
mittee of the A.A.C.P. revise its previous requests for aid 
to the Journal, in the light of changed conditions, and that 
this new request for aid be submitted to the Foundation at 
the earliest opportunity, along with the resolution referred 
to above. 
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Conclusion 


In conclusion, I again wish to thank all of my fellow- 
workers for their contributions to the progress of the Asso- 
ciation during the year; and especially do I want to express 
my gratitude to Editor Lyman, Secretary-Treasurer Eids- 
moe, and Chairman Christensen of the Executive Committee 
for their helpful co-operation during my term of office. I 
also wish to indicate my deep appreciation to each and every 
one of you for the honor and privilege of serving as your 
president this past year. 


As I complete my term of office, I can only repeat the 
observation I made a year ago,—that in the comparatively 
few years since I first attended a meeting of this Association 
I have seen pharmaceutical education climb to a position 
of eminence unanticipated at that time. But, as someone has 
so aptly observed, a height surmounted is worth reaching 
only to reveal greater heights beyond. With our sights set 
on new and even more ambitious objectives, I am sure that 
the years ahead will be very beneficial to pharmaceutical 
education and that it will reach undreamed-of pinnacles of 
achievement in the years to come. 
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Installation Address of the Incoming President 
ARTHUR H. UHL 


University of Wisconsin 


It is for the second time in the history of the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy that not only the Presi- 
dent at the end of his term of office gives the Association the 
benefit of his experience in a concluding address, but that the 
President-Elect likewise appears before the assembly. It is 
understood that there is a fundamental difference between 
the addresses delivered by the outgoing and incoming presi- 
dent. The former presents an inventory and the ensuing 
conclusions. The latter presents mainly himself. 


In presenting myself, let me assure you one thing: J am 
approaching this high office, which your confidence has be- 
stowed upon me, unbiased and open minded. This does not 
mean that I do not have definite ideas of my own as to the 
objectives of pharmaceutical education and the ways to 
achieve them. But it does mean that I am not going to make 
any attempt at imposing these ideas on the group as a whole. 
The basic idea of real democracy is to achieve progress on 
the basis of conviction leading to the consent of a majority 
of those concerned, not by persuasion and still less by coercion. 
This democratic principle has been one of the main and most 
fruitful tenets of this association. It certainly will dominate 
the period of my term of office as President of the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 


Like all the presidents before me, I undoubtedly will 
have to make recommendations when, after another year, I 
am turning over the responsibility of this office to another 
President-Elect. I have no recommendations to present today 
except the one, which, after all, is understood. That is, I am 
asking for your cooperation on the degree of which the im- 
portance and the amount of work to be done during my period 
of office will depend to a very great extent. 
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There has never been a time in human history in which 
there has not been some transition going on. But there has 
always been a very definite difference between the more 
static and more dynamic times. We are living at present in 
the most dynamic of all times. Everything is in flux. New 
inventions seem to change not only our pace but our way 
of life, and maybe even the concept of life as such. In such 
a time it is extremely difficult to hold one’s ground. That 
holds true for a group still more than for an individual. The 
only proper procedure is, in my opinion, to give way to and 
even to promote individual experiments without exposing 
the whole group to risks still not sufficiently tested. We all 
know the touching phrase of the great English leader in war 
and peace, Winston Churchill, warning not only his people 
but the world at large of the dangers of “too little and too 
late’. There are, however, on the other hand, dangers in too 
much and too early. As always, the middle way is the most 
assuring one. 


What I am presenting to you, is by no means new and 
it is not even especially ambitious. I am taking office in a 
period in which reorientation of American Pharmacy at large, 
and in our special field in particular does not need to be 
animated further, but is in full swing. In a comparatively 
short time The Pharmaceutical Survey, supported by all the 
branches of the profession and conducted by the ablest people 
that could be found in this great land of ours, will be pre- 
sented to us, and we will be confronted with facts and conclu- 
sions which we will have to face in the one way or another 
whether we liké it or not. 


Besides, there is scarcely one school of pharmacy in this 
country that is not doing some experimenting of its own. 
Rearrangement of courses, the addition of new ones, new 
ways of teaching, a bold attempt at pioneering in the enlarge- 
ment of the minimum four years course to a minimum five 
years course, the introduction and proper adjustment of 
¢raduate work—all that is going on just now, and I admit, and 
with some pride, that the school of pharmacy which I am 
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conducting, is among those that are trying a number of 
changes for their own good and that of the profession. 


The Pharmaceutical Syllabus which, in spite, or even 
because of, the incessant discussions concerning its scope and 
validity, has done so much for the development of pharma- 
ceutical teaching in this country, is by no means dead but 
has merely entered into another phase of its existence and 
usefulness. If it is kept flexible and takes advantage of the 
results of all the experiments referred to above, it will be 
the guide we are looking for, ever changing and, just for 
this reason, ever up to date. Our Committee on Curriculum 
is at work and has delivered its report which assures us that 
the matter is in good hands. 


In the beginning of my short and very general address 
I said that the only recommendation I have to make concerns 
your cooperation. It is nothing but a kind of fixation of this 
appeal when I conclude this presentation with the more 
specific recommendation: 


That every membership school be instructed to report 
to the Committee on Curriculum in detail on the experience 
made in experimental changes in its curriculum, be it as to 
length of the whole course (5 or 6 years) or as to addition 
of new and the partial or total abandonment of old courses, 
as to new ways of teaching, selection of students, coordinating 
practical experience and academic study, et cetera, within the 
next six months. 


Only with this material at hand, together with the results 
of The Pharmaceutical Survey, I might be able, with the sup- 
port of our Executive Committee, to offer to you next year 
a report allowing a clearer insight into our educational prob- 
lems than it is given to us today. 


In contrast to so many other groups, pharmacy, like 
medicine, has the advantage of one objective which remains 
unchangeable however much the ways of approaching it might 
change. This unchangeable objective must always read: 
Service to Mankind. 
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Edward Kremers (1865 - 1941) 


Reformer of American Pharmaceutical Education 
By GEORGE URDANG 


American Institute of the History of Pharmacy, University of Wisconsin 


I. The Preliminary Stage 


The word “reformer” has, objectively as well as sub- 
jectively, a disquieting connotation. It presupposes an indi- 
vidual dissatisfied with the status quo, who takes issue with 
conveniences and tacit allowances, who is moving faster than 
the majority of his contemporaries and sees realities which 
to them still seem to be dreams, fanciful or even dangerous. 


To be a “reformer”. means to ask for a fight. There are 
those who know this fact and try to circumvent it or at least 
to diminish its tempo and temper. To these born statesmen 
a compromise is a desirable success which may be used as a 
stepping stone for further accomplishment. To bribe people 
into their fold by flattery or persuasion is to them perfectly 
legitimate. There are others who, knowingly or otherwise, 
take pleasure in fighting. To these born fighters combat is 
wonderful and almost an end in itself and compromise, how- 
ever promising, a despicable disgrace. Hesitant people are 
not to be persuaded but driven into the fold by thunderous 
reproach. 


The statesmen present suggestions taking as little per- 
sonal risk as possible. The fighters set an example taking every 
risk possible. The reformer Edward Kremers belonged to 
the second, to the fighter category. 


The last third of the nineteenth century saw a remark- 
able change in the educational ideas and methods in the United 
States of America. It was political (and politico-ideological) , 
not intellectual independence from Great Britain that had been 
achieved as the fruit of the Revolutionary War at the end 
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of the eighteenth century. There had been some sprinkling of 
French influence in letters as well as in science. On the 
whole, however, for more than a century the educational sys- 
tem, spirit and results, had been definitely Anglo-Saxon in 
character. 


But now the great grandchildren of the men of Bunker- 
Hill and the grandchildren of the French refugees from the 
time about 1789 to 1815 had been joined in great numbers by 
the children of the German liberals coming to this country 
about 1848 and thereafter. Moreover, one of the miraculous 
constellations for which historians heap up reasons without 
ever finding a patent explanation had just now made Germany 
the leader in scientific education and research. Thus it was 
German trends and influence that played an important part 
in the educational renaissance taking place in the United 
States after the Civil War. “The leaders of American edu- 
cation in the post-Civil War period were for the most part 
German-trained ; the universities of Goettingen, Jena and Ber- 
lin were particularly influential.’”! 


Edward Kremers was as “German-trained” as a native 
American possibly could be. He was born on February 23, 
1865 in the most German community within the United States, 
Milwaukee, as the scion of a German immigrant family that 
clung to the cultural traditions of the “fatherland” with all 
the tenacity of this idealistic generation of refugees who em- 
phatically tried to create and set an example for a synthesis 
of what they esteemed most, both in the countries of their 
birth and their choice. About his Milwaukee schooltime Krem- 
ers reports: “there were in my class two or at the most three 
children who did not participate in the instruction in German, 
i.e., were of English descent.”? His high school training he 
received in the “Missionhouse” in Herman township, Wiscon- 
sin, a German theological institution devoted especially to the 
education of ministers of the Reformed faith. 


'S. E. Morrison-—-H. S. Commager, The Growth of the American Republic, New 
York 1942, II, p. 311. 
* The Badger Pharmacist, No. 8 (February 1936) :10. 
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Thus prepared, the young man entered in his home town 
a professional activity which in this specific form even in the 
old country has always belonged to the most typical German 
institutions, a pharmacy “equipped and conducted exclusively 
according to German concept’ and even called by its German 
born owner, Louis Lotz,‘ with its German name “Apotheke’’. 
A former student of Liebig (chemistry), Jolly (physics), Radl- 
kofer (botany) and Buchner (pharmacognosy), Lotz had 
passed his pharmaceutical examination at the University of 
Munich with the best possible marks. Besides, he was a man 
of high general culture quoting in his instructions to his ap- 
prentices not only scientific authors but also the great German 
poets. 


The idea of pharmacy as applied science and not as a 
business requiring the more or less disconnected knowledge 
of some scientific details, was inculeated on young Edward 
by Louis Lotz. The aging German apothecary imbued the 
young American furthermore with the doctrine that there 
has to be an educational balance between science proper and 
the humanities which, without interfering with the necessary 
specialization in the one field or the other, marks the well 
educated man and maintains the unity of the world of cul- 
ture. The certificate which the apothecary Lotz in the city 
of Milwaukee handed Edward Kremers at the end of the 
latter’s apprenticeship (reduced from three to two years be- 
cause of the special merits of the unusual apprentice) is 
written in German. It could have been a copy of the certi- 
ficate which Lotz himself received in 1862 from the apothecary 
August Halberstadt in Camberg in the grandduchy Nassau. 


It is significant that the only attempt ever made by Ed- 
ward Kremers at staying for a longer period of time in an- 
other part of the United States than in the Middle West, in 
particular Wisconsin, proved to be a failure. After having 
attended the junior course in the Philadelphia College of 


Louis Lotz, esutobiographical notes, manuscripts in the files of the American 
Institute of the History of Pharmacy. 
‘Louis Lotz (1543-1923), owner of a professional pharmacy at Milwaukee for 


half a century, archeologist and mineralogist. 
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Pharmacy during the fall and winter 1884-85, he returned to 
Wisconsin in order to continue his studies at the university 
of his home state where a department of pharmacy had been 
established scarcely two years previously. 


There were three men who in the formative period of 
his life gave Edward Kremers the incentives and the oppor- 
tunities which he needed. The one was the apothecary Louis 
Lotz mentioned above. The second was the Anglo-American 
Frederick B. Power,® one of the great American scientists 
who came from the ranks of pharmacy and Kremers’ teacher 
as well as predecessor in the capacity as head of the Depart- 
ment of Pharmacy of the University of Wisconsin. The third 
was the pharmaceutical scientist, author and journalist Fred- 
erick Hoffman* who, like Lotz, German born and educated, 
not only was an excellent analytical chemist but wielded one 
of the most analytical pens ever employed in American pharm- 
aceutical journalism. All three men had studied at German 
universities, at Munich (Lotz), at Strassburg-German from 
1871-1918-(Power) and at Berlin (Hoffman). 


Lotz was a German romanticist to whom, irrespective of 
his strong scientific ambitions, the general cultural aspects, 
ideas and ideals were of first importance. Power was an 
Anglo-American pragmatical classicist to whom, irrespective 
of his strong cultural ambitions, science and scientific achieve- 
ments were of first importance. Hoffman was a German 
intellectualist of the militant preceptor type using as his 
yard stick the cultural German situation as it was when he 
left his home country in 1862, gilded by distance and his 
need of justification for his assumed role of praeceptor phar- 
maciae Americanae. It was in Hoffman's “Pharmaceutische 


Frederick B. Power (1853-1927), organizer i f of the Departme 
Pharmacy of the University of Wisconsin ber f National Academy 
Science, attained international renown as director of the Wellcome Research I a 
tories in London, especially by his studies haulm« and hydnocar i 
which proved to be of scientific as wel! as herapeutic importance (definitior f 
acids, fight against leprosy). 

* Frederick Hoffman (1822-194), owner of a New York harmacy, ed r 0 
New York pharmaceutical German-language journa analy | chemist His “Manua 


of Chemical Analysis as Applied to the Examination of 
see several editions. 
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Rundschau” that Kremers, in 1887, published his first scien- 
tific report to appear in a periodical. Although it was a Ger- 
man language paper and Kremers mastered German with the 
same perfection as English, the article appeared in the latter 
idiom, in spite of or perhaps even because of the editor’s 
persuasive invitation to write in German. To whatever extent 
the voung man may have felt proud of his descent and what 
he may have thought to be its cultural advantages, he appar- 
ently refused to be regarded (and to regard himself) as any- 
thing else but American. 


Already one vear earlier, in 1886, the authorname, 
Edward Kremers, had appeared before the pharmaceutical 
world. It was in the “Contributions from the Department of 
Pharmacy of the University of Wisconsin, No. II,” that 
Kremers’ Pharmaceutical Graduate (Ph.G.) thesis on 
Fraxinus Americanus was published. After his graduation 
the young man continued work at the school and acted as 
Professor Power’s assistant during the collegiate year 1886-87. 
In this vear he published the results of not less than four 
different investigations. With two of them he entered the 
field in which he was to become an internationally recognized 
authority, that of the examination of volatile oils. They 
brought him simultaneously his first public distinction, the 
Ebert prize of the American Pharmaceutical Association for 
the vear 1887. 


In the fall of 1887 Kremers matriculated again as an 
undergraduate, this time in the General Science Course of the 
University of Wisconsin, and in 1888 he graduated as Bachelor 
of Science. As he states in one of his many autobiographical 
notes, it was his “self esteem”? which caused the young phar- 
macist to make himself “the equal” of the non pharmaceutical 
students on the campus who looked down on the “‘pharmics” 
with practically ne entrance requirements and with only four 
terms out of twelve of undergraduate quadrennium. This con- 
fession is of highest psychological importance. It offers the 
ciue to the special direction of the later activities of the re- 
former Kremers, to the missionary zeal with which he tried to 
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make pharmacy, first and above all, the “equal” of the other 
professions requiring an academic study. 


In the late summer of 1888 the young man made his great 
trip over the ocean, and in the fall of that year he matriculated 
at the University of Bonn, Germany. It was, however, not a 
certain university, it was a certain man to whom his pilgrim- 
age was directed. This man was Otto Wallach’, the so-called 
“Messiah of the Terpenes.” “I was drawn to the master,” 
writes Kremers, “by his earliest contributions in the Annalen 
[Liebig’s Annalen der Chemie] of the early eighties while I 
was working in the laboratory of Professor Power on the 
volatile oils of pennyroyal and citronella. Though a mere tyro 
in the field, I recognized instinctively the accomplishments of 
the master.”* Naturally, Kremers took also advantage of the 
presence of other famous scientists on the teaching staff of the 
University of Bonn and attended with special pleasure and 
profit the lectures of the theoretical chemist Kekulé.* When, 
however, his master Wallach in 1889 accepted a call to 
Gottingen as successor to Victor Meyer'®’ Kremers followed 
him. He was rewarded not only by his unusually successful 
work with Wallach, but by the unexpected opportunity of 
being introduced to a then new branch of science, physical 
chemistry, by a young man who was to become one of the 
great physicists of our time, Walther Nernst." 


It is a remarkable proof of the ability of the young 
American student as well as of the knowledge acquired by 
him previous to his study in Europe that after scarcely two 
years of work with Wallach, Kremers, in 1890, took the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the University of Gottin- 
gen. His dissertation dealt with “The Isomerism within the 
Terpene Group” and laid the ground for many later investi- 


7 Otto Wallach (1847-1931). His experimental work and the theoretical conclusions 
drawn from it opened a new era in the chemistry of terpenes and essential oils and 
influenced general structural chemistry. 

*E Kremers, Otto Wallach, The Register of Phi Lambda Upsilon, 1$1, 1933. 

* Fr. A. Kekule von Stradonitz (1829-189), creator of the benzene ring theory. 

1 Victor Meyer (1848-1897), Known especially for his research leading to the 
thiophene series. 

‘1! Walther Nernst (1864-1941) became especially known for his studies on electricity 
(Nernst'’s electric lamp). 
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gations. Kremers’ work was based on limonene nitroso- 
chloride, limonene monhydrochloride and limonene hydro- 
chloro-nitrosochloride and their derivatives from both dextro 
and laevo limonene. According to Kremers’ own statement 
“out of some forty odd compounds fully two-thirds were new.” 


When the young American returned to his home country 
in the late summer of 1890, he came back with the holy zeal 
of a missionary. He had been an active and efficient part 
of a well organized and highly esteemed world of science in 
which his own profession, pharmacy, had its place and was 
given its opportunity, and he had seen professional pharmacy 
practiced as a rule and not as an exception. Even there he 
had found much that, in his opinion, was in need of reform. 
All the more reason to change the chaotic situation in Ameri- 
can pharmaceutical education fundamentally, using the Ger- 
man pattern but by no means adopting it. 


A quite unusual stroke of luck gave the young man his 
opportunity when all his irons still were hot. In the fall of 
1890 he had become an instructor of pharmacy at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin (and Assistant to Professor Power) with 
an annual salary of $600.00. Soon the laboratory instruction, 
the experimental as well as the theoretical, was turned over 
completely to Kremers—the University Catalogue for 1890-91 
lists him as “Instructor in Pharmacy and Director of the 
Pharmaceutical Laboratory’”—and his salary was doubled. 
Scarcely a year later, in the spring of 1892, the unexpected 
happened. Professor Power decided to leave Madison in 
particular and teaching pharmacy in general for a position 
in industry, and it was with almost automatic self-evidence 
that Kremers: succeeded him. At the age of twenty-seven 
vears a young idealist found himself in a position offering 
unusual, almost dazzling potentialities. If he should decide 
to go farther than Professor Prescott at Ann Arbor", the man 
who had served in a considerable degree as a model to Pro- 


* Alfred B. Prescott (1832-195). Without any drugstore experience the physician 
Prescott became closely connected with American pharmacy and as the Dean of the 
University of Michigan Schoo! of Pharmacy one of the most progressive pharma- 


ceutical teachers in this country. He was author of several textbooks. 
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fessor Power, there was no precedent to be followed. His was 
the full sensation of the decision, the full sweetness of satis- 
faction if he succeeded, the full bitterness of disappointment 
if he failed. Sure, there was the administration of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, the President and the Regents whose 
permission had to be asked for. There were the druggists of 
Wisconsin on whose initiative the Department of Pharmacy 
was created and who, through their association, patronized as 
well as supervised it. But he, young Edward Kremers, was 
after all the only one on the campus and in the state and, 
may be, even in the nation who had some definite idea about 
a reform in pharmaceutical education, its ways and aims. 
There was no doubt in his mind, he would be allowed to make 
a start and if it was because nobody except himself really 
knew what he was after and what it would lead tc. As a 
matter of fact, Kremers had already begun his work of reform 
during his instructorship. 


Il. A Reformer At Work 


a. The Background 

What was the situation in American pharmaceutical edu- 
sation about 1890? It has to be borne in mind that it was 
not until 1904 that one state, New York, made the graduation 
from a school of pharmacy the legal prerequisite for the 
state board examination which had to be passed by all appli- 
cants for registration as licensed pharmacists, and that this 
example was followed only very slowly.’* Until 1890 there 
were even still fifteen states without a pharmacy law, hence 
without a pharmaceutical licensing board and examination. It 
is understood that under such conditions the number of 
students of pharmacy was bound to be small. Of the 34,886 
American drugstore owners counted in 1892 only about ten 
percent had attended a school of pharmacy, and even of this 
number “only a few were prepared for a profound study of the 
sciences of pharmacy.”'* The apprentice system still domin- 


At the time being there are still two States, Nevada and Vermont. and one 
Territory, Alaska, without the requirement of college graduation for pharmaceutical 
licensure. 


** E. Kremers in Pharm. Rundschau, 
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ated the pharmaceutical scene and the older colleges, all of 
them private institutions established mostly by local druggists 
or druggist associations, were intended to supplement the 
training and experience received in “the store” rather than to 
furnish scientifically educated pharmacists. There were no 
educational prerequisite requirements, or at best very modest 
ones, until the beginning of the twentieth century. A person 
with only a grammar school education or even less could enter 
most of the colleges of pharmacy in the United States. Even- 
ing courses were the rule, and laboratory work was offered 


only in exceptional cases. 


Kremers was by no means the first one to attempt a 
change of this situation and the concept underlying it. The 
first step forward was done when an American State Univer- 
sity, that of Michigan, made for the first time in this country, 
in 1867, the academic education of pharmacists a part of its 
tasks, and the dean of this new school of pharmacy, Albert B. 
Prescott, ignored the traditional apprenticeship as an obliga- 
tory preliminary to pharmaceutical college education not only 
for admission but even for graduation. It was but natural 
that he was outlawed for this sacrilege by the leaders of what 
was then official American pharmacy.” Prescott furthermore 
replaced at Ann Arbor the didactic evening courses of the 
old line colleges by a balanced combination of laboratory work 
and lectures during the day demanding practically the entire 
time of the student for two academic years. When the second 
American state university school of pharmacy, that of Wis- 
consin, was established in 1883, the man who was to become 
its leader, Professor Power, visited at Ann Arbor and “re- 
ceived much encouragement and valuable suggestions from 


Professor Prescott’. 


At the St. Louis meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Association in 1 

the [Scho of Pharmacy of the University of Michigan was denied the recognition 
f being within the proper meaning of our [the association’ Constitution and By- 
aws, a College of Pharmacy: it being neither an organization controlled by pharmacists, 
r a : } of ing whicl by it rules and requirements, insures to its 
graduates the proper practical training, to place them on a par with the graduates of 
the evera ‘ f pharm y represented in this Association.”’ Proc. Am. Pharm. 
1 19:4 


The B Pha : (, Madison, 1900, p. 11 
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There was, however, one fundamental! difference between 
the origin of the Michigan and the Wisconsin schools. The 
former was started without the cooperation of the local phar- 
macists, hence was not obligated to any kind of compromise, 
while the latter, being the child of the druggists of that state, 
was to a rather great extent responsible to them. Kremers 
describes the course in pharmacy offered by Professor Power 
at the University of Wisconsin in 1883 “a compromise be- 
tween the old and new with strong leanings to the old,” and 
states that “it was not until ten years later,” i.e., under his, 
Kremers’, leadership “that changes were made which placed 
the Wisconsin course on a footing similar to that of 
Michigan.”"? In one respect, however, Power from the very 
beginning of his activity at the University of Wisconsin vied 
successfully with Michigan: in the research spirit and work 
which at that time was scarcely in existence at other Ameri- 
can schools of pharmacy and even very rare in the other 
departments of American universities. 


“In this,” says Kremers, “he [Power] was far ahead of 
most of his colleagues in other departments of the University. 
Long before graduation theses were required in the College of 
Letters and Science, they were insisted upon in pharmacy. 
What is more, these theses were not essays copied from en- 
cyclopedias and textbooks, but were based on laboratory 
experimentation.”'* This statement found an authoritative 
confirmation when, on the occasion of conferring the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws upon Frederick B. Power by the 
University of Wisconsin on June 17, 1908, President van Hise 
said the following: “The value of your services here were 
greatly enhanced by scientific research at a time when this 
aspect of university activity was in its infancy.’’!® 


The question may well be asked what, after such begin- 
nings and examples, was the reformatory deed of Kremers 
making him the foremost figure in the fight for adequate 


17 E. Kremers, The Old Northwest Territory and Pharmaceutical Education, Purdue 
University, Lafayette 1934, p. 12. 


18 Ibidem. 
** Pharm. Review, 26:192 a, 1908. 
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pharmaceutical education in the United States of America. 
The answer is that of the three men in question, Prescott, 
Power and Kremers only the latter felt himself a pharmacist 
par excellence and was prepared for fight by inclination as 
well as by his special point of view. He alone saw in his being 
entrusted with the leadership of a school of pharmacy not only 
a locally restricted task fo be taken care of to the best of his 
ability, but a mission in the service of American pharmacy 
and, through it, of American society on the whole. Prescott, 
after his rebuke by American officialdom in 1871, withdrew 
for quite a while, until a changed time asked for his coopera- 
tion, from the public pharmaceutical arena devoting himself 
to his school and the pharmaceutical affairs of his home state 
only. Power, after nine years at Madison and just when the 
development had reached a critical point, left educational 
pharmacy for scientific work in pharmaceutical industry. 
Kremers did not make any attempt to evade the issue in the 
one or the other way. On the contrary, he invited the fight 
by the fearless and sometimes even aggressive presentation 
of his views. 


b. The Four Years’ Course in Pharmacy 


As pointed out above, Kremers had already begun his 
work of reform while still an instructor. During the winter 
term he gave a preparatory “review of pharmaceutical 
chemistry” of three lectures weekly. The outline of this 
course as published in the catalogue of the University of Wis- 
consin for 1890-1891 reads as follows: “The subjects may be 
taken from inorganic or organic chemistry. Facts of pharm- 
aceutical interest will be chiefly dwelt upon. These, however, 
will be viewed in the light of general and theoretical history. 
The end to be attained is to lead the student to think and 
reason for himself in order to better prepare him for the 
original investigations connected with his thesis work.” 


Here the entire educational program of Edward Kremers 
is given in a nutshell. Understanding instead of memorizing 
was the goal. Everything else was only a more or less elab- 
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orate means of achieving this aim. That the end was to be 
attained in employing historical views was another novelty 
not only in American pharmaceutical education but in scien- 
tific education in this country at large. 


The young instructor was especially proud of the fact 
that a number of students had remained at the University 
during the springtime of 1892 and continued work with him 
voluntarily. That encouraged him to lengthen the course 
in pharmacy from two years of two terms to two full academic 
years of three terms each, almost before he had taken over 
the chair of Professor Power. While the title of his predecessor 
had been “Professor of Pharmacy and Materia Medica”, 
Kremers’ title as given in the University Catalogue 1891-1892 
reads “Professor of Pharmaceutical and Pharmacognostical 
Chemistry”. This change was a very deliberate one. It 
meant a program, a new departure in American pharmaceu- 
tical education following resolutely and even expanding the 
pattern set by Professor Prescott at Ann Arbor. 


It was evidently when Kremers still acted ad interim, dur- 
ing the spring term of the academic year 1892, that the 
changes referred to were decided upon, and it was still before 
he definitely started his new office in the fall of 1892 that 
he let the American pharmaceutical world know who and 
what was coming. On June 6 of this memorable year Edward 
Kremers married Laura Haase of Milwaukee and in July 
he attended, with her, the annual meeting of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association held at the Profile House, in the 
White Mountains, New Hampshire. It was for the first time 
that the young man appeared personally before this forum. 
But he certainly made his debut impressive. He presented 
one paper entitled “The Menthol Group” and reporting highly 
successful scientific (phytochemical) research, another one 
dealing with queries published in earlier volumes of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Association and not yet answered, and finally 
“Notes on Pharmaceutical Education” which, in tone and con- 
tents, was a challenge to the generally accepted concepts and 
Was recognized as such. The three papers together cover 
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twenty-eight printed pages in the Proceedings of the Associ- 
ation for 1892 (vol. 40). Not less than six pages in small 
type are devoted to the discussion of Kremers’ views on 
education. 


In his “Notes on Queries” Kremers criticized severely 
the American pharmaceutical journals. Stating that “the 
very existence of the customary queries is a confession of 
poverty of thought and observation in the ranks of the 
pharmaceutical profession”, he assured his audience that, 
to use his own words, “I shall do as much as is in my power 
to oppose them, at least in their present form’’.*° In his “Notes 
on Pharmaceutical Education” the young debutant wholly 
discarded the customary way of subdividing the subject-matter 
to be taught at the American colleges of pharmacy and stressed 
something hitherto unheard of in American pharmaceutical 
education, the necessity of humanizing the technical sciences. 
“The professional student”, he said, “should at least have a 
fair knowledge of the history of his profession. If philosophy 
makes the natural sciences interesting, history lends them a 
peculiar charm. Both, I dare say, are equally important in 
the symmetric development of a scholar.’”' Finally he ven- 
tured the opinion that “medical materia medica receives an 
undue share of attention in the pharmaceutical schools” due 
to the fact that a majority of the then teachers at these 
schools were physicians.” 


No less a person than Henry H. Rusby* called Kremers’ 
Notes on Pharmaceutical Education “a very learned paper, 
and one which will rank among the historical brochures of 
this Association’.2* But he was opposed to the statements 
as well as to the conclusions of the speaker and so were most 
of the others taking part in the discussion. Joseph P. Rem- 
ington,” the foremost representative of the private schools 


H i. 10), M. D., 1 t ex 
ra New Y ( f Ph macy 
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Joseph Rem tor (1847-1918), Profesor ut =the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy nee 1874 and its Dear ince 1893, author f the most successful Americar 
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and then President of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, expressed certainly the opinion of the majority of the 
pharmacy teachers present, when he charged that “Professor 
Kremers has considered the subject of materia medica without 
also thoroughly taking into consideration the needs of the 
institution.”26 The head of the Wisconsin delegation to the 
1892 meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Association, 
Mr. John A. Dadd,”’ was certainly right in stating in his 
report that the paper on pharmaceutical education read by 
Professor Kremers had caused ‘“‘much comment and discussion, 
the views expressed being at such variance with existing 
conditions.”2* 


This experience of seeing his ideas refused and misunder- 
stood, as he was inclined to think partly even deliberately, had 
by no means a discouraging effect on the young reformer. 
He had seen that the same people who had answered his sug- 
gestions with a more or less disguised “‘crucifige!” had wel- 
comed with “hosiannah!” and as an extremely progressive 
step the suggestion by Professor W. Simon” of a “three years’ 
course in colleges of pharmacy” which, supposed to consist of 
“three sessions (of six months each)’ was to cover exactly 
the same time of study, i. e., eighteen months, as the two full 
academic years which Kremers just had introduced as the 
pharmaceutical minimum course at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, and thus made a well organized reality. Furthermore, 
the only practical argument advanced against his suggestions 
had been the allusion by Professor R. G. Eccles*! to “the 
brevity of time that is alloted” for the study of pharmacy. 
“It is simply the fable of Aesop of the boy and the nuts,” had 


26 Proc. Am. Pharm. Assoc., 40:321, 1892. 

27 John A. Dadd (1829-1895), English born Milwaukee druggist, first President of 
the Wisconsin Pharmaceutical Association, one term Vice-Pre ident of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, one of the fathers of early Wisconsin pharmaceutical 
legislation and education. 

25 Proc. Wis. Pharm. Aassoc., 13:15, 1892. 

2° William Simon (1844-1916), German born pharmacist, professor of chemistry 
at the Maryland College of Pharmacy and the Baltimore College f Physicians and 
Surgeons and of Dental! Surgery, author of a well known textbook. 

®° Proc. Am. Pharm. Assoc., 40:299, 1892. 

1 Robert G. Eccle; (1847-1944), Scotch born MD. and Ph.G., research and govern- 
mental chemist, professor at the Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, ithor, editor of 
Merck's Archives. 
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Eccles said. ““The boy putting his hand into the narrow necked 
jar to pull out the nuts, fills his hands too full and gets none 
at all.’’*? 


As Kremers apparently saw it, there were two steps to be 
taken: 1. the eighteen months’ course welcomed as an aim to 
be approached by the recognized leaders in pharmaceutical 
education and just realized at Wisconsin, had to be built up 
a more or less strictly pharmaceutical course as complete and 
satisfactory as possible; 2. in order to counteract the idea 
that this eighteen months’ course was the ultimate educational 
end of American pharmacy, another course had to be offered, 
aiming at a general objective with pharmacy as its main but 
by no means only objective, thus demonstrating the real goal. 
Kremers took both steps immediately. He had hardly re- 
turned from his trip to the east, his honeymoon and first 
crossing of arms in his lifelong fight for progress in education 
at once, when he initiated what proved to be the second mile- 
stone in American pharmaceutical education after Prescott’s 
emancipation of the academic teaching in pharmacy from 
“the store” concept about two decades ago: the first academic 
four years’ course in pharmacy on American soil, being simul- 
taneously the first course of this kind in the whole world. 


In announcing the extension of the University of Wis- 
consin Course in Pharmacy over two full academic years, 
Kremers in a “general statement” in the catalogue of the 
University 1891-1892 says that “the addition of two terms 
admits of remodeling of the fundamental studies and of a 
closer adjustment of the studies to those of the General Science 
Course.” (the italics are the writer’s). In the catalogue for 
1893-94 he triumphantly tells of a “decided improvement” in 
this eighteen months’ course which was to meet the goal of 
point one of his program quoted above. “The object of this 
course,” he says, “has been and still is to lay as thorough a 
scientific foundation as time and means will permit for the 
pursuit of the profession of pharmacy. (the italics are the 
writer’s). The elements of chemistry, botany and physics 


2 Proc. Am. Pharm. Assoc., 40:319, 1892. 
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must be studied before their application to pharmacy can 
rationally be considered. This is as true for pharmacy as for 
any other applied science or art. Any other process must 
tend toward superficiality.” 


It was in the Wisconsin University catalogue issued be- 
tween the two quoted above, i.e., that for 1892-1893, that the 
establishment of a four years’ course in pharmacy was an- 
nounced giving the pharmacy students the possibility of a com- 
plete instead of merely ‘“‘a closer” adjustment to the General 
Science Course. “This longer course,” it reads in the catalogue, 
“was created in order to accommodate those students who de- 
sire to obtain a general scientific education (the italics are the 
writer’s) and to include in their course the pharmaceutical 
studies; and with the hope of stimulating a broader pharma- 
ceutical education.” In later years Kremers frequently stated 
that to him in 1892 the contents of the four years’ course in 
pharmacy, although he took them very serious, were of little 
significance as compared with the fundamental idea of placing 
the pharmaceutical course on a par with the other courses on 
the University campus. It was for the same reason that from 
the very beginning the course was open to high school gradu- 
ates only. When the President of the University, Dr. Chamber- 
lin, before giving his consent to the planned innovation, asked 
Kremers how many students he expected in the proposed 
four years’ course, the young reformer proudly replied: “Mr. 
President, I am not concerned with numbers, but with an 


ideal.’’** 


Like everyone fighting for an ideal, Kremers did not im- 
mediately find complete understanding and appreciation. On 
the contrary, he encountered plenty of difficulties within Wis- 
consin as well as without. At times the opposition among the 
Wisconsin druggists against his emphasis on scientific achieve- 
ments and teaching methods was so strong that his position 
was in danger, and his colleagues at the other American 
schools of pharmacy viewed his reformatory zeal and actions 
with much reserve and suspicion, if not even fear and indigna- 


Jour. Am. Pharm. Assoc., 19:608, 193 
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tion, and resented his continuous criticism and admonitions 
heartily. At this place details would lead too far. They may 
be reserved for a biography of Kremers and/or a History of 
Pharmaceutical Education in the United States of America. 
Kremers himself in an address delivered at the dedication cere- 
monies of the University of Maryland School of Pharmacy in 
1930, describes the reaction to the establishment of a four 
years’ course in pharmacy as follows: * 


“(The new step] so far as it did not remain unnoticed, 
received little else than ridicule. Thus the dean of North- 
western [Oscar Oldberg*] who, in the name of efficiency, had 
concentrated the former so-called two-year course into one 
calendar year, suggested that someone might be crazy enough 
—though he did not use this word—to offer an eight-year 
course. This criticism amused. But it did hurt when Pro- 
fessor Prescott replied to a question as to what he thought of 
the step: ‘it will do no harm’,” The young innovator had 
looked up to his venerable colleague for encouragement and 
had received a shrug of the shoulder. This was in 1893. Soon 
thereafter®* President James, then of Northwestern, left his 
Evanston campus to address the pharmacy students in Chi- 
cago. He told them that every boy and gir! aspiring to become 
a pharmacist should take a four-year course at college. It was 
also a few years later that Professor Prescott wrote: ‘We are 
contemplating giving a four-year course. Upon looking over 
the catalogues, we find that you are already giving such a 


course. What has been your experience? 


What then had been Kremers’ experience? In 1896 he 
states that “‘no school or college of pharmacy in this country or 
in Europe can boast of such an organization” as it existed 
at this time at the University of Wisconsin.** In 1897 he 
reports “that more than two thirds of the Wisconsin pharmacy 
students were taking courses longer than the two years’ 
course** and in 1898 “‘the school graduated five students from 


* Ibidem. 

* Oscar Oldberg (1846-1913). Swedish born pharmacist, teacher, editor, author. 
“In fact it was nine years later, in 1992. Bul!. of Pharmacy, 16:242, 1902. 
Proc. Wia. Pharm. 16:42, 1896. 
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the four-years’ course, six from the three-years’ course and 
but two from the two-years’ course.’’*” 


Still more, the young reformer’s bold experiment found 
the highest recognition possible, that of followership, after an 
almost incredibly short incubation period. Kremers’ reply to 
Prescott’s inquiry caused the introduction at Ann Arbor of 
an analogous elective ‘“‘college course of four years, leading to 
the Degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy” in 1895 
(School of Pharmacy of the University of Michigan, An- 
nouncement for 1895-96). In the same year the Purdue Uni- 
versity School of Pharmacy followed suit, and two other 
schools, established in 1895 as departments of state educational 
institutions, the Alabama Polytechnic Institute and the Maine 
State College of Agriculture (later University of Maine), 
introduced the elective four years’ course in pharmacy from the 
very beginning of their existence. One year later, in 1896, 
Louis E. Sayre*’, who was given the new title of a Michigan 
Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy as an honorary degree by 
Prescott, introduced the four years’ course at the School of 
Pharmacy of the University of Kansas. 


One of the new schools, that of Maine, made the four 
years’ course even a kind of drawing card for itself and for the 
university schools of pharmacy in general. In its Catalogue 
for 1898-99 it contended incorrectly that “only three other 
courses of the same length and kind exist in the United States” 
—as pointed out before, there were besides the one at Maine 
five others, namely Alabama, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan and 
the pioneer State of Wisconsin—, and in 1901 the Bulletin of 
the University of Maine after having outlined the all round 
education offered by the four vears’ course in pharmacy went 
on to say that “such opportunities are found, in their entity, 
only in the University Schools of Pharmacy.’’*! 


This latter statement was undoubtedly correct, and it was 
the idea behind it which Kremers expressed much more defin- 


 Ibidem, 19:30, 1899. 

** Louis E. Sayre (1848-1925), retail druggist in Philadelphia, then Dean of the 
School of Pharmacy of the University of Kansas since its founding in 1885, author of 
a well known text on pharmacognosy. 

*' The Maine Bulletin, 3, No. 6, 1901 
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ite and pointed before a meeting of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association in 1895, only three years after his dramatic 
debut on the same platform. Having triumphantly announced 
that his ideas had “this year received the endorsement of three 
large state universities,” he gives an outline of the studies to be 
recommended for a four years’ university course in pharmacy 
and admits coldbloodedly that the development which he advo- 
cates was to undermine the old private schools. His recom- 
mendation to these schools is to give up their fragmentary 
independence and to become affiliated with state universities 
in order to make available for their students “all education 
and training in general sciences and letters which they may 
demand.’’*2 It needs not to be proved that this suggestion did 
not enhance Kremers’ popularity with those, teachers as well 
as druggists, interested in the maintenance of the private 
schools of pharmacy, then still outnumbering by far the few 
university schools already in existence. 


Time has confirmed Kremers’ foresight step by step. Not 
only that with the beginning of the twentieth century one 
school (or department or college) of pharmacy after the other 
offered an elective four years’ course, this course was made 
the only official (minimum) course at the Ohio State University 
College of Pharmacy in 1925, at Georgia and the University 
of Nebraska in 1926, and at Minnesota in 1927. In 1932, 
finally, it became the obligatory minimum course at all ac- 
credited schools of pharmacy in the United States of America 
on the basis of a resolution adopted by the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges of Pharmacy as early as 1928 and accepted by 
the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy. This develop- 
ment was paralleled by another one presaged likewise by 
Kremers which has been summarized in the Kremers-Urdang 
History of Pharmacy as follows:* 


“More and more private colleges of pharmacy sought and 
secured affiliation with universities and in this way offered to 
students and teachers an open door to broader intellectual op- 
portunities. Even those colleges which were so proud of their 


*? Proc. Am. Pharm. Assoc., 43:447, 1895. 
‘** E. Kremers—G. Urdang, History of Pharmacy, Philadelphia 1940, p. 218. 
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traditional independence that they did not want any affiiliation, 
followed the general trend, although in another way. The 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, for example, responded to 
the challenge by remodeling the structure of the school, adding 
courses of purely scientific character and developing into ‘a 
great specialized scientific school. In token of the extension 
of its activities, a new charter was secured, and the name of 
the corporation was changed to the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy and Science’.” 


At the present time, all but eight of the sixty-five accred- 
ited schools of pharmacy in the United States of America are 
either parts of or more or less closely affiliated with general 
institutions of higher learning (Universities, Polytechnic or 
Technologic Institutes, State Colleges, Agricultural or Medical 
Colleges). 


c. Graduate Study in Pharmacy 


It has not been recognized sufficiently that in introducing 
the full academic four years’ course in Pharmacy, Kremers 
opened the way for the realization of another aim of pharma- 
ceutical education to which the adoption of the general aca- 
demic undergraduate requirements by pharmacy was only the 
necessary prerequisite: the acquisition of the highest scientific 
legitimation, the degree of Doctor of Philosophy or Science of 
acknowledged institutions of higher learning by pharmacists 
doing graduate work on the basis and with the means of their 
own field and on scientific problems pharmaceutical in nature 
or dealt with best within the zone of pharmacy. 


The emancipation of the academic teachers in pharmacy 
from the necessity of obtaining their advanced training and 
degrees in fields outside of pharmacy or, like Kremers himself. 
abroad, by opening to them an opportunity of such training and 
degrees in their own field and country was at least as important 
as the emancipation of the aeademic teaching in pharmacy 
from “the store” concept by Prescott in 1868. From now on 
the self taught teachers gradually disappeared from the 
pharmaceutical faculties, and it became increasingly less fre- 
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quent that pharmacists with teaching talent and intention 
acquired the M.D. degree or that M.Ds. without pharmaceutical 
training and, or experience were entrusted with professorships 
and deanships at colleges of pharmacy. There had been so 
called graduate courses in schools of pharmacy before Kremers. 
They represented, however, essentially a prolongation of the 
usual twelve or eighteen months’ courses adding one more 
vear of study and leading to titles like Master of Pharmacy, 
Pharmaceutical Chemist and Doctor of Pharmacy which 
carried little weight outside of pharmacy and not even very 
much within.*4 


In 1899 and in 1900 the first Master of Science degrees 
acquired under regular academic conditions were earned in the 
School of Pharmacy of the University of Wisconsin, and in 
i902 the first Ph.D. degree was given to a student of Dr. 
Kremers, Oswald Schreiner.” In his report submitted to the 
Wisconsin Pharmaceutical Association in the same year, 
kremers proudly states that according to his knowledge “this 
is the first time that an American university has given its 
highest degree to a graduate student who pursued his major 
work in a pharmaceutical department.’ In an article written 
exactly thirty vears later, in 1932, Oswald Schreiner pre- 
served for posterity the significant remark of another “‘admir- 
ing alumnus” which he quotes as follows: “Many have come 
to him [Kremers] to learn the art of making pills and have 
departed as doctors of philosophy.”** Surveying in 1930 the 
development of pharmaceutical graduate study at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Kremers himself gives this description: 
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“At first we were permitted to give the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy with Pharmaceutical Chemistry as major. 
Pharmaceutical Botany under Dr. True**, a recent disciple of 
Pfeffer**, the noted plant physiologist at Leipzig, followed. 
When, however, we offered Pharmacy as major, a battle was 
on... Pharmaceutical chemistry, after all, was chemistry, and 
pharmaceutical botany was botany, but pharmacy, God forbid! 
if his colleagues of the Philosophical Faculty at Giessen had 
accused Liebig of introducing the methods of the kitchen into 
academic procedure, we were accused of doing something 
equally abhorrent or even worse. Well, strange things have 
happened educationally since the days of Liebig® a hundred 
vears ago. Not only did we win the fight, but in 1926 the 
Department of Pharmacy had six successful candidates for the 


aoctorate, five of whom took it with pharmacy as major.’”®! 


More than fifty Ph.Ds. have earned their degree under the 
personal guidance of Edward Kremers and they have proved 
the value, scope and special meaning of pharmaceutical re- 
search all over the United States and beyond the borders of 
this great country. Kremers’ men have excelled in government 
positions and in industry as well as in academic work, in re- 
search and in teaching. They have carried Kremers’ ideas and 
methods into the staffs of many continental American colleges 
of pharmacy as well as to Puerto Rico, the Philippines and 
even Beirut in Syria, and it is certainly not accidental that 
most of those schools of pharmacy in this country in which at 
present research is regarded as an indispensible part of the 
school activities and given special attention are headed by or 
staffed with former students of Kremers. Of the fifty mem- 
bers of the Committee of Revision of the United States Phar- 
macopoeia Convention elected in 1940 ten were men who re- 
ceived their doctor’s degree at Wisconsin. ‘“‘Considered from 


*® Rodn } 1e (1866-1940), pharmacognosy teacher at the School of Pharmacy at 
Madison (18°5.99) joined the U. S. Department of Agriculture and advanced to 
Director of } '--eal investigations (1899-20), professor of botany at the University 
of Pennsylver (1920-37). 

** Wilhe'n feff-r (1845-1920), author of a fundamental book on plant physiology. 

5° Justus I, ebig (1803-1873), German chemi-t known especially for his pioneer 
work in agr su ‘ure! and physiological chemistry. With pharmacy he was connected by 
ten months | poventiceship and lifelong collaboration with the ieading men in 
German scier’ ' "1 industrial pharmacy. 


5' Journ. im. Pharm. Assoc., 19 :604. 1930. 
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the point of view of geographical distribution,” says Kremers, 
“Wisconsin would have been entitled to one representative.’’®* 
The significance of this recognition of the scientific capacity 
warranted by a doctor’s degree acquired under Kremers be- 
comes still more evident from the fact-that only thirty-two of 
the fifty members of the Committee of Revision were repre- 
sentatives of pharmacy (schools, associations, retail and manu- 
facturing business), while the rest represented medicine or, in 
one case, dentistry. Hence almost one third of the pharma- 
ceutical group within this most important Committee con- 
cerned with the utilization of medical and pharmaceutical sci- 
ence and experience for the sake of the people consisted of 
former students of Kremers. 


d. Cooperation Between Schools and State Boards of Pharmacy 


There has always been one danger in the educational 
set-up of American Pharmacy: lack of understanding between 
the schools of pharmacy supposed to warrant the scientific 
capacity of the applicants for a pharmaceutical license and the 
boards of pharmacy supposed to guarantee the practical ability 
and reliability of the licentiates. In earlier times this danger 
was still aggravated by the fact that the practitioners acting 
as state board examiners often did not have any or but little 
scientific education, hence were inclined to underestimate its 
meaning and importance. There has been factual overlapping 
and personal suspicion resulting from lack of sufficient co- 
operation. 


It was on Kremers’ instigation that a common platform 
was established on which schools and boards of pharmacy have 
met regularly and presented their views to each other since 
1904. He initiated this innovation in his capacity as the 
third president of the Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties 
(now American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy) in 1903. 
“His only recommendation was that the colleges invite the 
boards to effect a similar organization [as the schools had 
founded in 1900] and to hold one joint meeting of the two 
bodies annually. In 1904, the boards organized as a national 


2 Wis. Druggist, 8(Juy): 6, 1940. 
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body . .. which is not only carrying out his [Kremers’] sug- 
gestion of an annual conference with the college faculties but 
also joint district conferences throughout the year.” 


It testifies to the gradually growing appreciation of the 
work and person of Kremers by the representatives of pharma- 
ceutical retail practice that in 1939, two years before his death, 
he found himself Honorary President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Boards of Pharmacy. 


e. The Pharmaceutical Experiment Station at the University 
of Wisconsin 


The main distinction between the reformer by nature 
and by mere accident is that the first will find something 
reformatory to be done or initiated everywhere, while the 
latter restricts himself to the one problem he accidentally 
happened to stumble upon. Having made plant chemistry his 
special field and knowing about the prominent part taken by 
European pharmacists in the cultivation of medicinal plants 
through the ages, it was to be expected that some day Kremers 
would also turn his energies to this task as an educational and 
research problem of American pharmacy. In his report sub- 
mitted to the Wisconsin Pharmaceutical Association in 1909, 
Kremers makes the following announcement: 


“For fifteen years your reporter had hoped that his 
botanical or agricultural colleagues might take up the culti- 
vation of medicinal plants. In this he was disappointed, but 
not discouraged. So during the summer of 1908 he, with the 
cooperation of the pharmacy students, made an attempt in 
his own garden. The results were such that when Dr. True, 
in charge of medicinal and poisonous plants at Washington, 
visited Madison last fall, a plan of cooperation between the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington and the University 
was agreed upon. We now have an acre of University ground 
seeded and planted... With this step, the University has gone 
back to first principles in pharmacy.’ 


N.A.B.P. (National Association of Boards f Pharmacy) Bulletiy Ne 
(December) : 2, 1939. 
' Proc. Wis. Pharm. Aassoc., 29:19, 1909 
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This statement disproves the claim of the University of 
Minnesota College of Pharmacy of having been the first Ameri- 
can School of Pharmacy to add a plant garden to its educational 
facilities. Anyway, a mere plant garden would not have 
satisfied the vision of this born reformer. What he conceived 
was a State supported “Pharmaceutical Experiment Station.” 
On June 21, 1912 the Wisconsin Pharmaceutical Association 
following Kremers’ suggestion resolved unanimously to pre- 
pare a draft of a respective bill “to be presented to the next 
legislature.” On June 2, 1913 the bill became law, and for 
the first time there came into existence, on American soil a 
state supported pharmaceutical experiment station in connec- 
tion with the department of pharmacy of a state university 
supposed to cooperate with the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture and to disseminate information on the basis of research. 
The work done by the new station met all justified expectations 
of a practical as well as of a scientific nature. With an appro- 
priation of originally $2,500.00 which was doubled in 1917, it 
carried through a series of investigations yielding valuable 
results. It was due to the research done at the station that 
the indigenous horsemint (Monarda punctata L.) became a 
source of thymol in the United States of America, and a new 
method of purifying digitalis was put to general use during 
the first world war. The Pharmaceutical Journal, the official 
organ of the British Pharmaceutical Society, called the Wis- 
consin innovation ““A Model,” and the renowned English 
pharmacognosist, H. G. Greenish, in referring to the Wisconsin 
Pharmaceutical Experiment Station expressed his regret “that 
no experimental station exists in this country [Great Britain] 
in connection with the Pharmaceutical Society.” 


A new method of extraction which proved to be of eco- 
nomic interest was worked out at the station. An especially 
remarkable amount of successful study was devoted to the 
various species of Monarda. It is due to the work done by and 
in connection with the Pharmaceutical Experiment Station of 
the University of Wisconsin that we possibly know more at 

Ibidem, 32:43, 1912. 


" Pharm. Journ. and Pharmacist, 102:424, 1919. 
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present about the chemical constituents of these plants and the 
role they play in the life processes than of any other genus of 
plants. Finally, the station paralleled its analytical work by 
a synthetic one. It prepared synthetics, such as guaiacol deri- 
vatives. 


It was at the height of the period of depression, in 1933, 
that the Wisconsin legislature discontinued the appropriation 
which had made possible the work of the Pharmaceutical 
Experiment Station and thus put an unjustified end to it that, 
if merit and usefulness are decisive, can be but transitory. 


III. Conclusion 


It would be wrong to consider the reformer Kremers as 
a lonely figure within American pharmacy of his time. If that 
would have been the case, the period of incubation which his 
ideas had to go through, would have lasted much longer. His 
merit was that he not only grasped what had to be done but 
did it without even thinking of compromise at a time when the 
steps he took required a considerable amount of courage and 
defiance of what is commonly regarded as collegial courtesy. 
in starting his reformatory action at a turning point in 
American education in general, Kremers delivered once and 
for ever American pharmaceutical education from its tradi- 
tional isolation. 


Kremers’ reformatory activities were due undoubtedly to 
his vision and the strength of his conviction. It was, however, 
his being a high grade scientist and historian that made his 
fight a success. If the young man had not proved very early 
his capacity as a teacher and a research worker and estab- 
lished his scientific reputation on the campus by his learned 
paper on “The Limonene Group of Terpenes”’ read before the 
Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Art and Letters on Decem- 
ber 30, 1891°*, the President of the University of Wisconsin 
would scarcely have permitted him to establish the first Ameri- 
can full academic course in pharmacy. If his historical sense 
and knowledge had not enabled him to use experience of the 
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past for his plans for the future, he would have lacked the 
adequate arguments and power of inspiration. 


It must remain for a more comprehensive biography of 
Kremers to record in detail his scientific achievements and to 
list his publications.*® At this place it must suffice to say that 
phytochemistry, especiaily the knowledge of the essential oils, 
owes him much, that he furnished fruitful ideas to theoretical 
chemistry, and that his numerous articles on pharmaceutico- 
historical and cultural subjects placed this branch of the 
history of civilization on a level which in this country it had 
not had before. As an editor he became the guardian of 
pharmaceutical ethics, and his many and profound book 
reviews created a new standard in this field of American 
pharmaceutical journalism. As early as 1901 Harry B. Mason, 
a well versed pharmaceutical journalist, wrote about the then 
thirty-six years old Wisconsin professor as follows: 


“Edward Kremers .. . is one of the best-equipped and 
ablest men in American Pharmacy ... , a specialist who has 
read widely and thought deeply; whose interests range over 
a wide field of observation, and whose activities are directed 
into several channels . ..What he believes, he believes earnestly, 
and he is as sincere in his devotion to pharmacy as any man 
in this broad land of ours.”’® 


And yet, the medal testifying to the merits of Edward 
Kremers is not without its reverse. Working so intensively in 
so many fields, Kremers was an inspiring and even impetuous 
initiator rather than a man finishing meticulously one job 
after the other. The Kremers-Urdang History of Pharmacy 
published by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia in 1940, 
not quite one year before Kremers’ death, would never have 
come out had it not been for the fact that his co-author took 
over the actual writing. The “detailed classification of all 
constituents isolated from volatile oils,” promised by Kremers 
in 1900*' has never appeared, and the only hope that the 

5* Such a biography is in the process of preparation. 


*° Bulletin of Pharmacy, 15:150, 1901. 
*! Am. Drugg. and Pharm. Rec., 36:172, 1900. 
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standard work on phytochemistry expected from Kremers will 
ever be presented to the world, rests on the fact that in the 
last years of his life he delivered the preliminary work done 
by him to one student of his in whose scientific ability and 
human reliability he put confidence. “As a matter of fact, I 
have been too busy collecting material to find time to edi: 
it,” he once confessed.®” 


Edward Kremers closed a biographical sketch devoted to 
another reformer, the founder of the Russian Pharmaceutical 
Society, Alexander N. von Scherer (1771-1824), with a quo- 
tation from the Neuer Nekrolog der Deutschen which, in some 
measure, may well be applied to himself. This quotation reads 
in English translation as follows: “He had learned much bui 
less made out definitely because of his lack of consistency and 
perseverance [meaning here concentration on one task]. He 
knew the highest aims of his science and had them in mind. 
He, however, never reached them entirely because there was 
so much that attracted his curiosity and led him astray. He 
had worked much and fought much. sut although he 
weathered the storms and the surges, he never really entered 
the port, and peace came to him only with his death.’’* 


In all probability that is as it has to be. Although peace 
may be the reformer’s aim, fight is his lot. What the world 
expects of him, is the opening of new ways rather than the 
completion of some special work, perfectioning rather than 
perfection. 


s, 7:110, 1925. 
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Address of the Chairman of the Teachers’ 


Conference on Graduate Instruction™ 
JOHN E. CHRISTIAN 


Purdue University, School of Pharmacy 


A year ago the first Teachers’ Conference on Graduate 
Instruction was held in Pittsburgh. That first meeting was 
a special teachers’ conference initiated on the advice of the 
president of the A.A.C.P. and had no permanent standing in 
the Association. A recommendation was made to the A.A.C.P. 
by that special conference as follows: 


“Be it resolved that in the immediate future a new and 
permanent teachers’ conference be established, to be known as 
‘The Teachers’ Conference on Graduate Instruction,’ and that 
the membership, control, mechanics, and privileges of this new 
conference be equal in every way to the teachers’ conferences 
already established.” 


At the final session of the A.A.C.P. last year this recom- 
mendation was approved. The meeting this morning repre- 
sents the first official permanent Teachers’ Conference on 
Graduate Instruction. The establishment of this conference 
is a very important step in the advancement of graduate edu- 
cation at a time when graduate instruction is assuming great 
importance in the development and training of men aspiring 
toward advanced degrees in the various fields of pharmacy. 
The necessity for such men need not be stressed at this time. 
The demand in the field of education alone for men with su- 
perior abilities and training is overwhelming. 


In order to build and improve instructional programs and 
methods to the highest possible level, an interchange of ideas 
and principles of graduate instruction, as well as an oppor- 
tunity to discuss problems and ask pertinent questions, is of 
utmost importance. The Graduate Teachers’ Conference is 
the only meeting of the A.A.C.P. which provides this oppor- 


| 
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tunity and, if the opportunities afforded by this conference 
are exploited to the greatest possible extent, great benefit 
will result as far as the advancement of graduate education 
is concerned. 


Last year, as the secretary has already reported, the pro- 
gram consisted of six papers, each followed by short discus- 
sions. Great interest was shown in the discussion sections 
of that meeting and many persons desired to ask questions 
and discuss various phases of the problems presented, for 
which time was not available. This year we have attempted 
to allow time for discussions. One basic paper on graduate 
education is to be presented to more or less open the graduate 
instructional problems for discussion. 


Later Dr. Newcomb will discuss “‘The American Founda- 
tion and Graduate Education” and time will be allotted for 
questions and discussion of this topic. 


During the course of the presentation of these topics, we 
would be pleased to have you exercise your capabilities in the 
formulation of suitable discussions and questions and be pre- 
pared to present them in an informal manner. Your thoughts 
might be crystallized around the following suggested topics 
of interest: 


(1) Number of graduate students in pharmacy. 

(2) Objectives for graduate study. 

(3) Graduate courses and fields of study. 

(4) Graduate staffs. 

(5) Necessary facilities. 

(6) Necessary finance. 

(7) Requirements for the various degrees. 

(8) Preparation of standards for graduate instruction. 

(9) Inspecting and accrediting of graduate instruction, 

etc. 

Make this conference yours by the inclusion of problems 

in graduate instruction about which you are concerned. 


*Read before the Conference of Teachers on Graduate Instruction at the 
meeting at Milwaukee. 
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If you have specific questions which are unanswered and 
which we do not have time to discuss here, and we cannot 
hope to discuss all phases in the time allotted, we invite you 
to write your question on a slip of paper, leave them with the 
committee, and we will see that someone qualified answers 
your question by private communication. 


Such a procedure is in line with our objective to promote 
discussion concerning graduate education and to answer per- 
tinent questions insofar as possible. 


One of the questions often asked concerning graduate 
education is, “What limitation should be placed on the number 
of graduate students being trained?” We have this same ques- 
tion on limitation of enrollments in undergraduate instruc- 
tion, and it is generally agreed that restrictions should be 
placed on the number of undergraduate students. I am con- 
vinced that just the oposite policy should be adopted in grad- 
uate education. We should encourage to the fullest extent 
every qualified undergraduate student who is interested in 
advanced training to continue his studies and insure provision 
of the finest available facilities and staff in our schools of 
pharmacy to train these men according to the highest stand- 
ards possible. We do not need to worry about overcrowding 
our profession with men of advanced training. It is obvious 
now that our graduate programs and research programs 
should have been developed at a much greater rate over the 
last several decades as has been done in other scientific fields. 
Our problem in the next few years in graduate education will 
be largely a “catching-up” program followed by a program 
of rapid advancement. 


If we are to “catch-up” in our graduate and research pro- 
grams and show any advancement at all of a scientific nature, 
we must have an abundance of personnel with superior ad- 
vanced training. To obtain the number of men with advanced 
training needed in pharmaceutical fields, graduate programs 
should be expanded to the fullest extent by encouraging every 
qualified individual to continue his studies and by providing 
suitable staff and facilities at the graduate level. 
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One might argue that under such an increased program 
of training at the graduate level, inferior graduates will re- 
sult. It is undoubtedly true that with an increased number of 
graduates with advanced degrees we will have an increased 
number of men incapable of solving a specific problem un- 
aided, or of inspiring and leading other research workers. 
This does not mean that time and effort expended in training 
these men is wasted. On the contrary, we need a large group 
of just such men capable of pursuing, under direction with 
intellectual integrity, investigation that would form a large 
share of the important worthwhile research. 


At the same time a substantial number of exceptionally 
gifted individuals who are interested and capable of solving 
more difficult problems, and who are capable of inspiring and 
leading other research workers will be trained. A sufficient 
number of such men will make themselves felt throughout the 
entire scientific field and pharmacy will regain some of the 
scientific prestige lost:in recent years. Such men will be 
capable of solving basic problems which will open up large 
new avenues of worthwhile research which in turn will ab- 
sorb the increased number of men with advanced training. 


An increased number of men with-advanced training will 
stimulate capable men now inactive in research to spend at 
least a portion of their time on research projects. This is 
especially true among the professors in our schools of pharm- 
acy, for it is a known fact that the worthwhile research done 
in these institutions is at a minimum. 


If we compare the amount of worthwhile research done 
in schools of pharmacy with that done in pharmaceutical in- 
dustry against the amount done in other schools such as chem- 
istry and physics as compared to their industries, we find 
that research done in schools of pharmacy is insignificant. 
A statement was recently made that schools of pharmacy re- 
port less worthwhile research in comparison with that done 
in their respective industry than any other comparable group. 
When one asks, “Why isn’t more research done in schools of 
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pharmacy?” the usual answer is that the instructional staffs 
do not have time to pursue or direct research. This reason 
is only an excuse for the real reasons that lie behind the lack 
of interest in pharmaceutical research. No department in 
our universities teaches a greater number of undergraduate 
students than the chemistry departments, yet these divisions 
find time to produce high caliber research of both a basic and 
practical nature, and there is no reason whatsoever why 
pharmacy should not be capable of increased worthwhile re- 
search on the same level. 


We should not allow ourselves to be convinced that the 
weakness in pharmaceutical research in our schools of pharm- 
acy is due to the provision of insufficient time, facilities, and 
financial assistance. The administrative heads cannot be ex- 
pected to adequately provide these requirements unless inter- 
est and ability are apparent among the staff members. The 
attitude toward research must be an aggressive and energetic 
one to obtain results. The most conspicuous fault of the 
average professor of pharmacy is his quick loss of interest 
in advanced intellectual activities once his own Ph.D. is ob- 
tained, as well as his lack of study and knowledge of new 
techniques in the allied sciences. The basic cause of insuffi- 
cient progress in research and advanced training in pharmacy 
lies with the lack of interest of the professors making up the 
staffs of the various schools of pharmacy. This lack of in- 
terest is no doubt due to several factors, one of which undoubt- 
edly is improper and incomplete instruction at the graduate 
level. 


It is true that many of our administrative heads do not 
sufficiently encourage their staff members to do research and 
this represents another cause for lack of interest; however, 
this is not a basic cause, since genuine research minded indi- 
viduals should not require such encouragement. Nevertheless, 
it would be a tremendous boon to advanced training programs 
and pharmaceutical research if more administrative heads 
were sympathetic toward such programs through encourage- 
ment and promotion of qualified staff members who show 
sufficient interest. 
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Once interest is created by reasonable effort on the part 
of the various pharmacy staffs, pharmaceutical research in 
our schools will increase and along with this instructional 
methods at the undergraduate and graduate levels will im- 
prove and a large number of superior trained graduate stu- 
dents will result. The greater the number of persons with 
advanced training in pharmacy the greater will be the effect 
of the spirit of competition which is always of great import- 
ance. Certainly there is no competition among the university 
personnel at the present time in research or in teaching for 
that matter. Perhaps increased competition would have far- 
reaching effects on the caliber of teaching methods and the 
stimulation of research. 


The greater the number of persons with advanced train- 
ing in pharmacy the greater is the possibility of increased 
worthwhile research programs. 


If pharmacy makes a mistake in providing and encourag- 
ing advanced education at the graduate level to too many stu- 
dents, it will surely be one of the noblest mistakes in the his- 
tory of pharmacy. 


If we are to increase to a maximum the number of grad- 
uate students in our schools, the question naturally arises as 
to what is the maximum number of graduate students a major 
professor may be capable of directing. This number depends 
on the ability, interest, and facilities of the major professor. 
The most obvious controlling factor is the capacity of the re- 
search director to maintain an efficient understanding of the 
various problems for which he is responsible. The more time, 
energy, and interest provided by the professor, the more 
graduate students he can direct efficiently. 


Incomplete instruction at the graduate level was men- 
tioned earlier in this discussion. Courses involving the use 
of various scientific instruments and techniques in which a 
student familiarizes himself with the working tools of his 
profession are entirely inadequate in most schools, not only 
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in pharmacy but others as well. The chief criticism of grad- 
uate training in pharmacy could well be that the successful 
candidate for the Ph.D. degree becomes a highly trained spe- 
cialist in some very narrow branch of pharmacy. Too many 
graduates are specialists lacking a broad knowledge of basic 
science which can be applied to a variety of research problems. 
The techniques and instruments used by the graduate student 
depend upon the rather haphazard chance choice of the thesis 
topic. Graduates should be trained specifically to have a 
broader knowledge of techniques and instruments to increase 
versatility of application to various problems. Pharmacy is 
a mixture of sciences and versatility is especially essential for 
research progress in this field. 


The day of the test tube and beaker in worthwhile re- 
search is over. The newer instruments and techniques should 
be known and used where application is helpful and possible. 
A graduate student cannot be expected to apply newer methods 
to his problems unless he has been at least exposed to the 
methods available and has information concerning their use. 
Every graduate student in pharmacy, regardless of his major 
field, should be required to study and use as many different 
techniques and instruments as are available. The pharma- 
cologist and the pharmacognosist should have knowledge of 
the polarograph and the fractionating column just as the 
pharmacist and the pharmaceutical chemist should have know- 
ledge of the kymograph and the Geiger Counter. The grad- 
uate student need not become a specialist on each instrument 
or technique, but should have sufficient knowledge to deter- 
mine the applicability to his particular problems. He at least 
should be able to recognize the various instruments and their 
parts when he sees them. 


The pharmaceutical applications of newer instruments 
and techniques are tremendous and offer a challenge to the 
energetic, resourceful research worker. 


The door to pharmaceutical research, both basic and prac- 
tical, is wide open for those desiring to enter. The avenues 
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of approach are unlimited, and there is little competition. 
Above all, the reputation of pharmacy as a research minded 
science has yet to be established; this is especially true in the 
schools of pharmacy. Any individual who is so inclined has 
an opportunity to take part in the building of the reputation 
of pharmacy as a field which is contributing a substantial part 
of the worthwhile research affecting mankind. 


Planning for Graduate Education in Pharmacy” 
GLENN L. JENKINS 


Purdue University, School of Pharmacy 


The war brought about a new trend in human affairs. 
Briefly this new trend may be expressed as a recognition of 
the fact that science is the raw material of power—power for 
a nation, an industry, or a profession. In other words, power 
resides fundamentally in trained and experienced minds in 
command of the techniques and accumulated scientific princi- 
ples of the ages. The general acceptance of this concept will re- 
quire time, for it is difficult to understand all that it implies. 
It is evident, however, that the words “science” and “‘research” 
have become almost as common to the citizens on the street 
and to the legislators in congress as to the professors in 
universities. 


Although quantitative estimates are hazardous, Smith! 
has extrapolated statistics to show that, “From a beginning 
in 1905, when there were in this country but 3 industrial re- 
search laboratories, the number grew to 297 in 1920, with a 
scientific personnel of 7,400, and to 2,350 laboratories in 1940, 
with a scientific personnel of 70,000. The data are as follows: 


* Read before the Conference of Teachers on Graduate Instruction at the 17 
meeting at Milwaukee. 
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Research 
Year Laboratories Personnel 
1905 3 
1920 297 7,400 
1927 1000 19,000 
1931 1520 33,000 
1938 1722 43,300 
1940 2350 70,000 


Nearly one-half of all professional research personnel in 
industry are chemists. When these figures are extrapolated 
to 1950, they lead to the expectation of about 3,500 laboratories 
with a scientific personnel of about 150,000. It is estimated 
that there are about 25,000 firms in this country which could, 
and should, maintain good scientific research laboratories. It 
is, moreover, probable that the estimate of 3,500 laboratories 
by 1950 is much too low; considering the very rapid increase 
in the numbers of these laboratories in the decade after the 
previous war (over 5-fold) and with research now occupying 
the thoughts of so many people, a more probable figure for 
1950 would be 5,000 to 6,000 laboratories and a scientific per- 
sonnel of 200,000 to 250,000. There are now about 185,000 
industrial firms in this country whose business is founded 
wholly or partly upon the applications of chemistry, physics, 
or technology.” 


That the deficiency of scientifically trained men is acute 
and has definite implications pertinent to the national welfare 
is forcefully brought out by Trytten,?*Director of the Office 
of Scientific Personnel, National Research Council. He shows 
the doctorate degrees awarded annually from 1913 to 1940 
in chemistry, physics, engineering, geology, and mathematics. 
In each area the curve at present is far below the normal. He 
gives evidence that by 1955 there will be accumulated short- 
ages of about 3,600 Ph.D. trained men in chemistry, 2,000 in 
physics, 1,000 in engineering, 400 in geology, and 1,200 in 
mathematics. In other words, this number of men must be 
trained to restore the curves to normal. It will require the 
presence in the graduate schools of universities of every first- 
class, interested mind that can be found for the next ten years 
to make up these deficiencies. 
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The extreme deficiency of scientifically trained personnel 
in pharmacy is shown by the “‘Fact-Finding Assembly No. 1, 
Preliminary Edition, Enrollment and Graduates” issued by 
The Pharmaceutical Survey April 25, 1947. The assembled 
data shows that a total of only 219 Ph.D. degrees were 
awarded between 1931 and 1946 by schools of pharmacy. The 
need for greater emphasis on graduate education has been 
called to attention on numerous occasions.*: *°* 7 The need 
has now been recognized. 


The American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education 
has established an extensive fellowship program to stimulate 
advanced study. Schools which never prepared students or 
directed those with native abilities to enter graduate work 
seek new staff members. The Army, the Navy, the Veterans 
Administration, and the Public Health Service seek qualified 
personnel. Hospitals seek men to serve in research programs 
and as pharmaceutical consultants on the staff. The pharm- 
aceutical industry is expanding rapidly to supply the needs 
for medicines throughout the world and requires men trained 
at the graduate level. This situation creates an unusual op- 
portunity for pharmaceutical education to man the industry 
and all areas of the profession with scientists pharmaceuti- 
cally trained, and perhaps equally important, professionally 
mindful. 


Estimates of the number that should be trained to the 
Ph.D. level are difficult to make. It is my estimate that we 
have an accumulated shortage of 1,000, and that 2,000 prop- 
erly distributed among the four major areas of pharmaceu- 
tical science could easily find placement. Each year during 
the next decade an additional number estimated at a mini- 
mum of about 100 to 200 will be needed to meet replacement 
and expansion requirements. Thus in the next decade the 
schools of pharmacy should plan to train not less than 2,000 
men to the Ph.D. level. An output of 200 per year will require 
that not less than 400 students be selected and embarked on 
a career of graduate study in pharmacy each year. Accom- 
plishment of this objective would necessitate the building up 
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of a total graduate enrollment in pharmacy of about 1,000 
students. 


The pharmacy schools are poorly prepared to meet the 
challenge presented by this situation. They are with few 
exceptions poorly housed, inadequately staffed, and insuffi- 
ciently equipped to expand into the area of graduate instruc- 
tion. Furthermore, total facilities are being used to capacity 
for the instruction of present enrollments. Nevertheless, it 
is imperative that careful plans be laid and executed as rapidly 
as possible to provide for a greatly expanded program of 
graduate instruction. With these conditions in mind it is 
difficult to set forth a comprehensive and practicable plan. 
In attempting to do so one can pass over many subjects that 
have been quite adequately treated in the literature since the 
references are readily available. For example, the objectives 
and philosophy of graduate education in pharmacy, selection 
of students, creation of a faculty, student programs of study, 
research problems, types of training desired, teaching loads, 
and discussion of the needs in the areas of pharmacy, pharm- 
acology, pharmaceutical chemistry, and pharmacognosy have 
been set forth.* 1 11. 12. 13,14, 15,16 Likewise, we have avail- 
able the report of the Committee on Professional Training 
of the American Chemical! Society,’ the Manual of Graduate 
Study in Engineering,'* and numerous papers in the educa- 
tional and scientific journals which make it possible for any- 
one interested to secure a good basis for an understanding of 
the problems, principles, and processes of graduate education. 
Assuming these factors to be well understood, the consider- 
ation of plans may be limited to a few major subjects. 


Recruiting Students of Superior Ability 


If we are to secure 400 students qualified to enter gradu- 
ate work each year, it follows that the utmost efforts must 
be made to discover and attract students of superior quality 
into pharmacy. Past experience has shown that only about 
10 per cent of graduates with the B.S. degree are acceptable 
for graduate work. It follows that the quality as well as the 
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quantity of superior students must be increased. Perhaps the 
present increased enrollments with opportunity for selection 
at the undergraduate level will yield a higher percentage of 
recruits qualified for graduate study. Since many schools do 
not prepare or encourage students to undertake graduate 
study, it follows that a limited number, roughly estimated 
at one-third of the schools, must supply the recruits. That 
this is not impossible is illustrated by the fact that in the 
area of chemistry there were about 3,900 graduates in 1941 
and 672 doctorates. If a greater consciousness of the need 
for advanced training can be built up, it should be possible 
to secure the production of 200 doctorates per year in pharm- 
acy. This cannot be accomplished at once, but it should be 
the immediate goal. As measures directed toward this goal 
it is recommended: 


1. That every possible effort be made by each pharmacy school 
to prepare superior undergraduate students for graduate study. 

2. That much greater effort be made to inform the superior under- 
graduate students about the requirements for and the opportunities 
to be gained through graduate study. 

3. That scholarships be established as extensively as possible on 
a state or national basis for the purpose of seeking out gifted young 
people. Such scholarships should be awarded on the basis of scholastic 
record and aptitude tests as well as competitive examinations. A _ be- 
ginning might be made by utilizing the scholarships now in existence 
for this purpose wherever possible. 


Building Graduate Faculties 


If an enrollment of 1,000 graduate students in pharmacy 
is to be maintained, it is obvious that schools must have highly 
competent faculties to teach and direct them. Since faculties 
cannot be created by good intention or resolution, it is appar- 
ent that the best of the products of our present graduate pro- 
grams must be interested, trained, and retained in the schools. 
Furthermore, the services of competent and experienced men 
from industry and governmental agencies must be sought 
and secured. This can only be done by establishing salary 
scales, working conditions, and opportunities that will prove 
attractive. 


= 
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Until the faculties can be strengthened, those schools of 
pharmacy established in institutions where competent and 
recognized divisions of graduate instruction exist in such 
areas as biology, chemistry, engineering, and physics can 
probably use these divisions to carry about one-third of the 
graduate load. Eventually, of course, these related areas 
will send students to pharmacy for minor subjects and prep- 
aration must be made to carry the equivalent of the full load 
of instruction. How many staff members are needed? An 
approximate answer can be calculated. For example, in a 
school with an enrollment of 300 undergraduate and 56 grad- 
uate students where two-thirds of the curriculum is taught 
by the professional pharmacy faculty, there should be not 
less than 

300 X 2 56 

3 X 20 14 
fulltime professional pharmacy staff members. Certainly this 
ration of one staff member to each 20 undergraduate students, 
calculated to a full time basis, should be a minimum in a 
professional school. Instruction at the graduate level is usual- 
lv rated about 1.5 times the load value of that given at the 
undergraduate level. Consequently, at least one fulltime 
teacher of superior competence should be added for each 14 
graduate students. Not less than one-half of the total faculty 
should be fully qualified to give instruction at the graduate 
level. If the figures suggested here are valid, the services of 
approximately seventy graduate faculty members will be re- 
quired to teach 1,000 graduate students. 


14 


Space and Equipment 


The buildings housing schools of pharmacy with few ex- 
ceptions were never designed for graduate instruction and 
research. Those that were so designed are now quite inade- 
quate. Consequently, it is necessary that greatly expanded 
facilities be constructed as soon as possible. Present day 
building costs are high, but there is no evidence that they will 
be reduced in the near future. How much space is needed? 
The symposium” on the “Construction and Design of Research 
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Laboratories” gives information of value. The size of the 
typical module (the space required by one individual for the 
direct conduct of his research work) recommended in industry 
is reported as about 9x27 feet. Schools do not as a rule 
supply such commodious quarters. It is necessary to provide, 
however, minimum research working space for approximately 
60 per cent of all graduate students enrolled. The space for 
each student should include a minimum of 15 sq. ft. of labora- 
tory desk surface with about 40 cu. ft. of drawers and cabinets 
for storage. The work table should be supplied with water 
and drains, gas and electric power; compressed air and 
vacuum lines are desirable. Each research worker should be 
provided with an office desk, filing cabinet, and book shelves. 
Working aisles, space for hoods, ovens, balances, dark rooms, 
special equipment and &tock, animal rooms, and other special 
facilities make necessary the allowance of about 150 sq. ft. 
of floor space or a total of 1500 cu. ft. of laboratory space 
for each student engaged in research. The working rooms 
should be clean, well lighted and ventilated, and should pro- 
vide some degree of privacy. Faculty offices and laboratories, 
classrooms, the library, hallways, toilets, and other needs at 
least double the facilities required for research even though 
much of the space can be used both by undergraduate and 
graduate students. Thus the minimum average suitably de- 
signed working space required to accommodate a graduate 
student may be estimated to vary between 2500 and 3500 
cu. ft. The accommodation of 1,000 graduate students would 
require about 3,000,000 cu. ft. of buildings constructed for 
instruction and research. At present costs this construction 
would require about $4,500,000. The minimum equipment 
would cost about $2,000,000. Assuming that we have 10 to 
20 per cent of the required facilities, an outlay of 5 to 6 million 
dollars is needed to provide the place and equipment for the 
faculties and students to do their work. 


The Costs of Graduate Instruction and Research 


Anyone who has had experience with graduate instruc- 
tion and research need not be told that this area of work is 
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expensive. The direct expenses of buildings, laboratory equip- 
ment, salaries for competent faculty members, wages for 
technicians, stockmen, clerical help, materials and supplies, 
insurance, communication, and travel must be supplemented 
by increased indirect expenses such as administration, opera- 
tion of the library, and maintenance of equipment. In industry 
it has been found that it usually costs over and above salary 
from $5000 to $6000 annually to maintain a research worker 
on the job. The total direct and indirect costs of graduate 
instruction in the sciences have not been carefully studied 
but probably average about $1800 per year over and above 
any stipend paid to the student. The annual expense of giving 
graduate instruction to 1000 students will total about 
2,000,000. 


Provision for assistantships and fellowships from the 
schools, governmental agencies, foundations, and industry 
must be greatly increased in number and should provide a 
minimum of $1000 per year per student or a total of $1,000,000 
annually. 


A Program for Accomplishment 


The attainment of this objective can be secured if twenty 
schools operating as integrated units of great universities 
where graduate work is now soundly established will plan to 
provide for not less than 50 graduate students. The cost per 
school above that required for undergraduate instruction for 
the ten year period may be estimated as: 


Building $ 200,000 
Equipment 100,000 
Annual Budget, $100,000 1,000,000 
Total 10 year cost per school $1,300,000 


Some schools may fall short of the mark and some may 
exceed it, but from the net result the program should be sub- 
stantially fulfilled. 
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Standards and Accreditation 


It is evident that high standards of graduate education 
must be maintained in pharmacy. In the near future definite 
standards should be adopted as the basis for accreditation. 
Fortunately, in most universities where graduate work is well 
established, reasonably satisfactory standards have been set 
up by the graduate schools. However, a limited number of 
tentative standards are suggested for consideration, namely: 


I. General Principles 


A. The undergraduate requirements for accreditation 
should be fulfilled in such manner as to give the school of 
pharmacy full recognition. 


B. The school of pharmacy should meet the requirements 
of the graduate school in the institution of which the school 
of pharmacy is an integral part. 

C. Adequate instructional and research space and equip- 
ment should be provided to meet the requirements of the 
number of students pursuing graduate work. 


D. The budget and financial resources should be fully 
adequate to support graduate work in the areas and in the 
quantity offered. 


E. Rigid requirements of programs of study and inflexible 
rules of conduct should be avoided. 


Il. Admission to Graduate Study 


A. Applicants admitted to graduate work in schools of 
pharmacy should (1) have a B.S. degree from a college or 
university of recognized standing, (2) show promise, as judged 
by previous scholastic record of ability to pursue advanced 
study and research, and (3) have adequate preparation in 
their chosen field of study to enter at once upon graduate study 
in that field, provided that students lacking certain re- 
quirements may be given provisional admission during a trial 
period until scholastic deficiencies are removed. 
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B. In general, admission to graduate study should be 
limited to those who rank in the upper quarter of their grad- 
uating class and who show evidence of superior aptitude in 
the selected major field of study. A few exceptions (not ex- 
ceeding 10 per cent of graduate enrollment) based on entrance 
examinations, the graduate record examination, and exper- 
ience, etc. should be allowed. A student admitted to candi- 
dacy for a degree should not only have shown ability but also 
honesty, industry, initiative, and intellectual curiosity. 


Ill. The Graduate Faculty 


Staff members authorized to direct graduate work should 
be selected on the basis of general experience and research 
work as shown by academic training, publications, and partic- 
ipation in professional and scientific societies. Members of 
the graduate faculty should have the Ph.D. degree and pro- 
fessorial rank. 


The teaching load of graduate staff members should be 
adjusted to a ratio of not less than 1 teacher to 14 graduate 
students when calculated to a full time basis. 


A graduate faculty should be diverse in areas of special- 
ization. A major at the master’s level might be given by a 
school having only two qualified professors on the pharmacy 
staff provided adequate minor courses are offered in other 
areas. However, for instruction at the doctorate level the 
graduate faculty in pharmacy should consist of several spe- 
cialists as indicated in the following tabulation. One man 
cannot be expected to be a competent specialist in both pharm- 
acognosy and pharmacology or in all areas of pharmacy or 
pharmaceutical chemistry. Not less than four correlated and 
supporting minor areas of instruction should be available in 
non-pharmacy divisions of the school for doctorate programs. 


IV. Areas of Study 

A school offering graduate instruction in any or all of 
the chief areas of pharmaceutical science should have avail- 
able supporting instruction at major and minor levels such as: 
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AREAS OF STUDY 


Major and Minor Areas 


Pharmacy 


Supporting Minor Areas 


Chemical engineering 


Bacteriology 
Serology and immunology 


(1) General and theoretical 
(2) Dispensing and formula- 


tion Physics and bio-physics 
(3) Manufacturing and hospital 
pharmacy 
Pharmacognosy Botany 
Taxonomy 
Mycology 
Plant physiology 
Pharmacology Animal physiology 
Anatomy 
Pathology 


Organic chemistry 
Biochemistry 
Physical chemistry 
Colloid chemistry 
Education 
Statistics 
Economics 


Pharmaceutical chemistry 
(1) Organic medicinal products 
(2) Analytical and control 
(3) Biochemistry 


Programs of Study 


Each student and school should be allowed considerable 
autonomy in the construction of programs of study. Certain 
standards can be applied, however, without restricting free- 
dom of choice of major and minor subjects, namely: 


A. For the M.S. Degree 


1. Candidates should spend at least two semesters in resident grad- 
uate study. 

2. The minimum requirements should include the equivalent of 30 
semester credit hours distributed substantially as follows: Major 
courses, 12 cr. hrs.; research, 6 cr. hrs.; lst minor, 6 cr. hrs.; 
2nd minor, 6 cr. hrs. Non-thesis options should require 6 to 9 
er. hrs. in lieu of research. 

3. The program of study should provide for a major and two minors; 
one minor may be in the same general area as the major, e. g., a 
student majoring in pharmaceutical chemistry may have a minor 
in organic chemistry. 
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4. One modern language should be required or in lieu thereof 3 
semester hours of graduate course work should be required. 


5. At least one-half of all courses should be comprised of those 
courses restricted to graduate students. Other courses should 
be limited to those for advanced undergraduate and graduate 
students. 


A standard of performance equivalent to a minimum average 
grade of B should be required. 


B. For the Doctorate Degree 


1. Candidates should spend at least six semesters of fulltime gradu- 
ate residence study or its equivalent. 


bo 


The candidate should establish his ability not only by completion 
of the required courses and research in a satisfactory manner 
but also by initiative and ability to think and work originally 
and creatively in his chosen field. 


3. The program of study should include a minimum of 90 to 96 
semester hours of credit or equivalent distributed about as fol- 
lows: Major courses, 24 cr. hrs.; Ist minor, 12 cr. hrs.; 2nd 
minor, 12 er. hrs.; research, 48 cr.,hrs. At least one minor or 
its equivalent should be taken outside the areas under the juris- 
diction of the school of pharmacy. 


4. Admission to candidacy for the degree should be based on per- 
formance as shown by examinations after substantial completion 
of the course and language requirements. 


5. A reading knowledge of two modern languages including Ger- 
man, Russian, French, or Spanish would be required. Substi- 
tution of six credit hours of course work for one language may 
be permitted. 


About % of the course credits should be in subjects restricted to 


graduate students. 


In conclusion, the needs for expansion of graduate in- 
struction in the areas embraced by pharmacy have been 
described; a planned program and its estimated costs de- 
signed to meet this need has been set forth; and certain tenta- 
tive standards for graduate education have been proposed. 
Neither the A.A.C.P. nor the A.C.P.E. has the means to ini- 
tiate such programs; they can only guide and approve the 
individual school in their efforts. It should be clear that no 
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school should embark on a program of graduate instruction 
unless it is prepared to provide necessary leadership, resources, 
personnel, space, and equipment for quality performance. 
Consideration of the problems should be guided by the words 
of Dr. Conant who has aptly said, “ten second-rate men are no 
substitute for one first-class man.”’ The same thing might be 
said of graduafe institutions. 


The future power of pharmacy as a profession and as a 
science resides largely in the capacity of the schools to provide 
competent men for professional and scientific leadership 
through graduate education. 
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NEW IN THE FAMILY 


Juliet Marie Bass.—Born June 30, 1947, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. William B. Bass, University of Kansas, School of Pharmacy. 

Susan Elizabeth Vander Wyk.—Born April 9, 1947, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Raymond W. Vander Wyk, Massachusetts College of 
Pharmacy. 
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Barbara Viveen Brensdal.—Born August 3, 1946, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Tygre Brensdal, University of Montana. 


Walter Alexis Pfeiffer.—Born August 21, 1947, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Alexis V. Pfeiffer, Brooklyn College of Pharmacy. 

Jonathan B. Reiss.— Born August 3, 1947, son of Prof. and Mrs. 
Chester Reiss, Brooklyn College of Pharmacy. 


Carolyn Anne Brydson.—Born July 6, 1947, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. William Brydson, sixth grand child of Dean and Mrs. W. F. 
Gidley, University of Texas. 
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Recent Economic Trends of Interest to 


Pharmaceutical Educators® 
PAUL C. OLSEN 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science 
and Rutgers University College of Pharmacy 


There are estimated to be over 100,000 pharmacists in 
active practice in their profession in the United States. About 
half of them, or 50,000 are proprietors of drug stores and 
another 25,000 are employed in drug stores. There is no 
indication that the proportion of pharmacists in retailing will 
change in the immediate future. Anyone who is a pharmaceu- 
tical educator is interested therefore in what is happening in 
drug stores. 


Much has happened in the war years, and since. In 1939 
the total sales through all drug stores in the United States 
were estimated to be about 1!% billion dollars, according to a 
census of retail trade taken at the end of that year. It is 
true that almost 8 years have passed since 1939. It is also a 
fact that 1939 was the last year in this country that was 
completely free from war influences. It is therefore the 


most recent pre-war year. 


It was estimated that by 1946 the sales through drug 
stores would reach a total of over 3 billion 6 hundred million 
dollars. There was no complete census of retail trade for 
1946 but the total of 3 billion 6 hundred million dollars was 
calculated by sampling methods of a type that are as reliable 
as those used in the physical sciences. Part, but by no means 
all of this rise in drug store sales between 1939 and 1946 was 
due to a change in the price level. For example, the average 
price for prescriptions filled in drug stores in 1939 was about 
90 cents. In 1946 it was $1.33. This is an increase of a little 
less than 50 per cent. It is nowhere near the increase in total 


* Read before the Conference of Teachers of Pharmaceutical Economics at the 
1%7 meeting in Milwaukee. 
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drug store sales of 140 per cent. Thus it is indicated that 
there was an increase in the number of prescriptions filled 
in drug stores between 1939 and 1946. The total in 1939 is 
believed to have been between 150 and 200 million. In 1946 
it is estimated to have been 336 million. Other increases have 
occurred between 1939 and 1946 in the quantity of goods sold 
in drug stores. The price level has gone up but not to the 
extent that total drug store sales have risen. 


With this increase in total sales through drug stores 
there has been a decrease in the number of drug stores in 
the United States. The total at the end of 1939 was reported 
in the census that year to be over 58 thousand. By the end 
of 1946 it was down to a little over 50 thousand. The number 
of chain drug stores remained fairly constant through these 
years at about four thousand. Thus the drop occurred prin- 
cipally in individually owned stores. Accordingly, there has 
been a rise in average sales per store between 1939 and 1946 
that is even greater than the rise in total drug store sales. 
Average sales per individually owned drug store in 1939 were 
a little over $20,000 each. For chain drug stores the average 
was above $90,000. By 1946 the averages had risen to about 
$60,000 and over $200,000, respectively. 


On top of this there has been a decline at an accelerated 
rate in the number of pharmacists in retail drug stores and 
elsewhere. Such a result is inevitable. For 18 years the num- 
ber of pharmacists who have graduated from our colleges 
of pharmacy has been less than the number who have died, 
retired or otherwise left the profession. The actuarial tables 
indicate that pharmacists leave the profession at a rate of 
about three thousand a year. In the 12 year period from 1929 
to 1941, which included one of the most severe economic de- 
pressions this country has ever known, the number of pharma- 
cists graduated from colleges of pharmacy was less than half 
the number who retired each year from the profession. In 
the war and post war years from 1941 to 1947 it averaged 
less than one-fourth the number of pharmacists who left the 
profession in those years. 
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As the number of pharmacists available for employment 
nas declined, salary rates and working conditions have im- 
proved. Twenty dollars a week for 84 hours of grueling and 
monotonous labor has been replaced by 100 dollars a week for 
44 and even 40 hours with paid vacations and holidays off 
with pay. Such employment opportunities in retail drug 
stores have discouraged, in turn, the opening and purchase of 
needless drug stores by pharmacists trying desperately to 
escape the grinding poverty and slave-like working conditions 
of an employee pharmacist in a drug store. The fall in the 
supply of pharmacists is undoubtedly one of the most import- 
ant reasons for the decline in the war years in the number 
of individually owned drug stores in this country. 


This raises the question of whether or not present day 
salaries and working conditions for pharmacists employed in 
drug stores can be maintained under less favorable economic 
conditions. This in turn brings up the ability of pharmacists 
who are drug store owners to continue to pay present day 
salaries and to offer the working conditions that now prevail. 


I am sure that everyone here has heard concern expressed 
about the effects of the influx of students which has crowded 
our colleges of pharmacy to capacity in the past two years. At 
the end of the school year in June 1946, the total number of 
students in all the colleges of pharmacy in this country was 
about eight thousand. In September 1946, at the start of the 
new school year, nearly seven thousand more took up the 
study of pharmacy. This raised the total student body to 
almost 15 thousand. Moreover, the number of qualified stu- 
dents who were unable to begin the study of pharmacy in 
September 1946 is still so great that the colleges are sure 
to be filled to capacity for at least three more years. This will 
mean that the number of students graduating in pharmacy 
each year until well into the 1950s will be at least three 
thousand and may go as high as four thousand. 


If these three or four thousand pharmacists graduating 
each year for the next few years are properly qualified and 
properly trained, I think we should be glad of their entrance 
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into the profession rather than concerned about it. Even with 
all these new graduates, the total number of pharmacists 
will be less than it was in 1929. This shortage is going to be 
even greater from now on than is indicated by the figures which 
I have cited. The decline in the number of pharmacists grad- 
uating each year ever since 1929 has been building up a 
cumulative deficit which has raised the average age of the 
people in the profession. This means that deaths, retirements 
and other disappearances from the profession are now and will 
continue to be for some time at a much more rapid rate than 
in recent years. 


We are aware of course that the question is raised fre- 
quently as to whether or not there is need in this country for 
50 thousand pharmacists as proprietors of drug stores and 
another 25 thousand as employees in these drug stores. Even 
with the record breaking total of 336 million prescriptions 
filled in drug stores in 1946, this is an average per pharmacist 
of less than 4500 prescriptions each. On a daily basis that 
is 12 to 15 prescriptions depending on whether the pharmacist 
works a seven or a six day week. Certainly the filling of 12 
to 15 prescriptions daily is not a full time occupation for a 
pharmacist. 


Actually the situation is even more startling than these 
average figures indicate. It is estimated that about four 
thousand of the country’s drug stores fill about three-fourths 
of all the prescriptions put up in drug stores. This leaves 
over 45 thousand drug stores filling an average of less than 
two thousand prescriptions a year each. In addition there 
are large geographic areas in this country in which there are 
scarcely any drug stores filling enough prescriptions to keep 
even one pharmacist busy working full time in each of them. 
In the United States as a whole about one drug store in six 
fills an average of no more than 5 prescriptions a day. In one 
geographic section of this country are to be found almost half 
of all the drug stores which fill an average of no more than 
five prescriptions a day and more than three-fourths of those 
which fill no more than 10 prescriptions in a day. 
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I think that more than anything else this is an indication 
of a lack of recognition of the services which pharmacists in 
drug stores can supply. I do not think it means there are 
too many pharmacists. The patronage of millions of Ameri- 
cans every day has demonstrated a popular appreciation for 
the kinds of service and classes of merchandise people expect 
to get in drug stores. If pharmacists are unable or unwilling 
to continue to supply these services and to retail these lines of 
merchandise, we can be sure that there are others ready and 
anxious to do so. State pharmacy laws will be no barrier. 


Even now there are no less than 20 states in which the 
general sale of medicinal articles is permitted in general stores 
and other retail establishments in localities not accessible to 
a drug store in charge of a pharmacist. In such a populous 
state as New Jersey, for example, the state pharmacy law per- 
mits the general retail sale of “simple, non-poisonous, domestic 
remedies” in rural districts outside cities, towns and boroughs. 
Elsewhere in New Jersey the retail sale of medicinal articles 
is generally limited to licensed drug stores under the super- 
vision of licensed pharmacists. 


If there are not enough pharmacists in drug stores to 
take care of the peoples’ needs we can be sure that, as the 
representatives of the people, the state legislatures in New 
Jersey and other states will extend to a state-wide basis the 
exception now in effect for rural! districts. 


It is not going to be easy to maintain the position of 
pharmacy in the retail field in the face of the dwindling 
supply of pharmacists. The pharmacists who are now in 
practice have demonstrated that they have qualifications which 
fit them especially well for a variety of occupations. No longer 
can they be regarded merely as drug clerks. To an ever in- 
creasing degree they are employed in pharmaceutical manu- 
facturing. They work in production, in control and in re- 


search. 


Manufacturers also have found that the technical knowl- 
edge possessed by pharmacists fits them especially well to be 
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medical service representatives. These pharmacists call on 
physicians and other professional people and at hospitals and 
other institutions. There has been a growing recognition by 
the U. S. Food and Drug Administration, the Veterans Admin- 
istration and other agencies of the Federal government of the 
ability of pharmacists to serve them well in various technical 
and professional capacities. There are even indications that 
the military services, as a result of skilled and persistent prod- 
ding by pharmaceutical leaders and by Congress, are going to 
give more suitable recognition to the ability of pharmacists to 
help them in a unique and efficient manner. 


The past few years have seen a long overdue but none- 
theless welcome recognition by hospitals of the need for phar- 
macists in their service. These new found allies of pharmacy 
are certainly not going to continue to call for pharmacists if 
there are none or if those few who are available have ideas of 
their value which are greater than their ability to produce. 
It is true that a pharmacist knows everything that a medical 
technician knows pius pharmacy and also has training in 
other physical sciences. If there are no pharmacists avail- 
able, the hospitals may take the medical technicians rather 
than have no help at all. Likewise, the pharmaceutical manu- 
facturer seeking a medical service representative may be 
seeking personable pharmacists. Failing that, a medical 
student or even a layman may be chosen. 


In the past 2 years we have seen in this country a re- 
markable demonstration of a leadership which has carried 
the profession to even greater heights. I refer to Dr. W. Paul 
Briggs of the Veterans Administration. I refer not so much 
to the high standards of professional practice he has estab- 
lished in the veterans’ hospitals as I do to the plan conceived 
and executed under his brilliant stewardship under which 
veterans who are not hospitalized are treated by their local 
physician and their prescriptions and other medical supplies 
are furnished by their own pharmacist. 


Dr. Briggs has avoided the temptation that might have 
overwhelmed a less able and more near-sighted person in his 
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position. He has passed up the opportunity to press for a 
gigantic government operated dispensing system for these 
veterans. Instead, he has recognized that the country’s drug 
stores are ready, able and willing to serve these veterans. If 
there had been no drug stores or if there had not been enough 
drug stores to serve veterans all over the country, what chance 
would Dr. Briggs have had to resist the demands of ambitious 
bureaucrats to build up a gigantic new government competitor 
for private business? 


Already many unexpected benefits from Dr. Briggs’ plan 
are becoming apparent. Physicians who, for years, have been 
dispensing their own medicines, have started to write pre- 
scriptions for veterans to meet more easily the requirements 
of the Veterans Administration. Once back in their prescrip- 
tion writing habits they are to be found now writing prescrip- 
tions for their other patients. 


It is unnecessary to review here the titanic struggle that 
is going on between the social planners, a group which has been 
aptly described as totalitarian liberals, and those who would 
preserve our individual liberties and the competitive enterprise 
system. We know what would happen to drug stores and 
the entire profession of pharmacy if these do-gooders have 
their way. We have seen the effects of this regimentation in 
Germany and in Japan. These effects are commencing to be- 
come apparent now in socialistic Great Britain. 


One of the tragedies of the economic and social planning 
of pre-war Japan was the denial of al] but the most rudimen- 
tary education to everyone but the chosen few. These chosen 
few were selected mostly by competitive examination. Those 
who met the fantastically difficult examination requirements 
were often, as a result, broken in body and mind. Other 
seekers were driven to deceit and bribery. Disappointed can- 
didates many times sought escape from their sorrows by 
suicide. We do not want any such conditions barring the 
entrance to pharmacy of able and ambitious men and women. 
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I recognize that there is a limit to the capacity of our 
colleges of pharmacy to admit qualified students. I recognize, 
too, that there is a limit to the number that can be properly 
trained with the existing staffs. Nonetheless, I think we in 
the colleges of pharmacy have a responsibility to train as 
many as we can. The world needs all the pharmacists the 
colleges can graduate. We need not apologize for our earnest 
effort to provide these pharmacists. If we fail to meet this 
need for pharmacists we know that less desirable and even 
dangerous substitutes will be used. 


A Course in Professional Relations” 
GEORGE F. ARCHAMBAULT 


Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 


There appeared in the Bulletin of the Massachusetts 
College of Pharmacy (Catalog Number) for 1947, under the 
description of elective courses in the Pharmacy Department, 
the following monograph: 

Course No. 409 Professional Relations 

In this course there is developed and studied a comprehensive 

professional relations plan for a retail pharmacy. Its aim is to 

increase the professional service of the pharmacy and thereby 

add to the satisfaction derived from its operation. 

Class, 1 hour; Credit, 1 hour. First semester, Fourth year. 


Thus, for the first time, there has been launched a course 
designed specifically to aid the young pharmacist in his liaison 
activities with members of the other public health professions 
and with the public. 


The purpose of this paper is to set forth in general the 
course content and to make some general observations noted 
by the lecturer with the thought that such material might be 
of value to others contemplating the addition of such an 
elective. 


* Read before the Conference of Teachers of Pharmaceutical Economics at the 
1°47 meeting at Milwaukee. 
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The course was designeed primarily: (1) to stimulate the 
senior student about to enter the practice of pharmacy in his 
thinking as to what could be accomplished in the way of build- 
ing professional prestige and respect, and (2) to study specific 
methods for achieving this objective. 


The student was introduced to the course by a discussion 
of material intended to reach the first objective, the stimulation 
of his thinking as to the possibilities of building professional 
prestige for the neighborhood pharmacy and the resultant 
increase in prescription volume. 


National and local level surveys were used to illustrate 
pertinent prescription department facts. Such surveys as the 
Annual Drug Topics Survey, the West Coast Druggist Survey, 
studies of The Proprietary Association, and local independent 
and chain store prescription figures were among those so 
utilized. 


By this method the student was acquainted with the facts 
of prescription volume in the nation as well as locally; the 
average per cent of gross profit involved; the average national 
and local price of a prescription; prescription pricing charts; 
and the per cent of “refills” to total number of prescriptions 
filled. Special emphasis was placed on the fact that no appre- 
ciable increase in overhead or invested capital is required as 
a prerequisite to increasing prescription volume in most in- 
stances. Such comments: as (1) each person in a community 
is a potential source of 2+ prescriptions per year, and (2) each 
physician in a community delivers to the pharmacists of that 
community, through patients, an average of 2194 prescriptions 
annually, were used to portray graphically the potential in 
prescription volume. 


The second and major portion of the course consisted of 
discussing the various methods utilized by professionally 
minded pharmacists in creating sound professional relations 
in their communities. This portion of the course was divided 
into two sub-divisions: (1) a presentation of methods used to 
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attract the professional individuals of the community, i.e., 
the physicians, dentists and nurses, and (2) a study of various 
methods used to attract their patients. 


The value of earning the respect of the professional mem- 
bers in the community was impressed upon the student. Statis- 
tics again were used to illustrate the fact that the average 
American family of four spends $92 a year in drug stores while 
the purchasing influence of one prescribing physician has been 
reported at 2194 prescriptions with a sales value of $2700, or, 
restated, the purchasing influence of one physician outweighs 
that of 30 average families. 


Particular topics, among others, discussed in detail in con- 
nection with “The Attraction of Professional Personnel” were: 
(1) the value and methods of maintaining “up to the minute” 
therapeutic files; (2) the need and use of such texts as Jones’s 
and Gutman’s in a retail prescription pharmacy; (3) a study 
of specialty vs. non-specialty prescription trends; (4) a presen- 
tation of statistics on physicians, recommending certain drug- 
gists and the per cent of patients complying; (5) the value 
of keeping posted on current therapeutic trends through pro- 
fessional journals; (6) the importance of attending meetings 
of pharmaceutical organizations; and (7) the value of the 
pharmaceutical manufacturer’s “detail representative.” 


Other subjects chosen for discussion included special 
services which a prescription minded pharmacist may offer to 
physicians, such as office delivery service; refrigeration of 
physician-owned biologicals and antibiotics; and periodic 
releases on the stocking of new prescription specialties, their 
dose, use, and unit dispensed. 


A study of prescription blanks and appointment cards, 
the forms used, the pros and cons of store advertising on such 
blanks, and the latest thinking of medical associations on this 
topic came in for their share of discussion. 


Throughout the course, weekly assignments were given to 
develop the students’ ability in written and oral presentations. 
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Demonstration “details” were a regular part of the courses, 
one student acting as the physician and the other as the 
pharmacist making his visit to the doctor’s office. The im- 
provement noted in ease of delivery and logical thinking was 
a source of inspiration to the lecturer. Such points as how to 
conduct oneself in the outer office, the actual interview, the 
opening remarks, the message, and the exit formed the basis 
of this assignment. 


Students were also assigned such projects as preparing 
and presenting to the class letters written to a young phy- 
sician “just opening his office” or “returning from the ser- 
vice.” Many splendid ideas were developed from these class 
discussions. 


Considerable time was allocated in the course to furnish- 
ing the student with material of interest to internes and young 
physicians entering private practice, information which, if 
a pharmacist furnishes it on request, earns for him physician 
confidence. In this connection, the Harrison Narcotic Law, the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Law, especially as it relates 
to physician’s prescriptions, and state laws with which a prac- 
ticing physician should be familiar were discussed in detail. 
For example, the necessity of reporting dog bites, gun wounds, 
“B.B.” shot wounds, the special state form required for hypo- 
dermic instruments and needles, prescriptions, the necessity 
of posting in a conspicuous place in the physician’s office his 
special narcotic tax stamp, the “how” of ordering narcotics for 
office use, and the writing of narcotic prescriptions, were 
studied. 


Physician bag drugs, Latin abbreviations, metric-English 
equivalents, vehicle suggestions, rules for calculating doses 
for children, and “When should the pharmacist consult the 
physician?” were subjects reviewed with the thought that such 


information could often be used advantageously in professional 
relations activity. 


One session a month was devoted to a discussion of the 
pharmaceutical specialties being detailed in the area by the 
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major houses. Close cooperation with the sales directors of 
such programs the first of each month furnished the source 
of this material. 


It was most interesting to listen to student’s comments on 
their experiences in stores where physicians inquired about 
such specialties. 


In directing students’ thinking towards building profes- 
sional relations with the public, practice was given in: (1) the 
writing of institutional advertisements. The value of a con- 
stantly repeated slogan in such copy being emphasized, infor- 
mation being given as to names of firms offering exclusive 
franchises on such copy; (2) the building of professional 
displays and the selection of a theme; stress being placed on 
the fact that no professional value resulted from implying 
that other pharmacies compounded inaccurately; and (3) 
preparing prescription package enclosure copy and stressing 
clean, neatly labeled prescriptions. An interesting display of 
package enclosures was prepared by several students for class 


discussion. 


Throughout the course an attempt was made to keep 
before the minds of the students the value of a genuine, sin- 
cere, friendly but reserved attitude by the pharmacist and 
the store personnel, and the necessity of treating the prescrip- 
tion department as what it is—the most important part of 


the store. 


The course, in the writer’s opinion, opens an unexplored 
avenue wherein a senior student may be made to appreciate the 
value of liaison activities and the opportunities available in 
pharmacy for a real professional practice in a community 
drugstore. The opportunities to build inspiration, respect, 
and love for the profession, as the young pharmacist enters 
his chosen profession, appear boundless in such a course. 
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The Pharmacy Laws of the United States 
Should be Simple and Uniform* 


RUFUS H. KIMBALL 


University of California, College of Pharmacy 


Our pharmacy laws should be simplified and made uni- 
form throughout the nation. Not only should the state laws 
be the same, but where there are both state and federal statutes 
covering the same subject matter, as in the case of narcotics 
and pure drugs, they also should be the same in all material 
provisions, differing only in matters of administration. Phar- 
macy, though it is to a degree a retail sales business, is pri- 
marily a profession. A pharmacist dispenses drugs to com- 
bat disease. Hence he contributes directly to the health and 
happiness of human beings. If safeguards for the training 
of pharmacists or for the sale of poisons or narcotics are rea- 
sonably required in California, they are just as much needed 
in Maine or Wisconsin. If a pharmacist practices his profes- 
sion in Oregon and then moves to Georgia, he should not be 
compelled to subject himself to new and different laws or regu- 
lations, and conversely, if he is free from restrictions in 
Georgia, he should be equally so in Oregon. 


Among the various laws which cover the practice of 
pharmacy let us consider first the basic requirements for ob- 
taining a license to sell drugs and compound prescriptions. 
Each of the states has a statute regulating the practice of 
pharmacy. There are only eight other professions and occu- 
pations which are similarly regulated in every part of the 
Union. Even in this fundamental matter, there is a diversity 
between the laws of the forty-eight states. 


While all states require high school graduation and all 
require the passing of a pharmacy board examination, ten 
states do not require citizenship or even a declaration of inten- 


* Read before the Conference of Teachers of Pharmaceutical Economics at the 
147 meeting at Milwaukee. 
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tion to become a citizen, and one state, Vermont, does not re- 
quire ary collegiate training. The other forty-seven states 
require graduation from a college of pharmacy or from the 
pharmacy department of a university. 
When it comes to prior practical experience behind a 
drugstore counter or in the prescription laboratory of a 
pharmacy or hospital, all but two of the states require a 
minimum of one year of such experience. Delaware, New 
Hampshire and West Virginia require at least two years; 
Vermont requires four years, and Nevada, five years.’ 


Since our aim everywhere must be to serve the public 
as efficiently as possible, what are the best basic uniform re- 
quirements throughout the United States for the practice of 
pharmacy? 


The prospective pharmacist should be a citizen of the 
United States or have applied for citizenship. He should be 
not less than twenty-one years of age. He should also be the 
holder of a Bachelor of Science Degree granted him by a recog- 
nized college of pharmacy. He should have had at least one 
year’s apprenticeship, that is, practical experience, in a phar- 
macy or hospital. And finally, he must have passed a final ex- 
amination in pharmacy on both his college training and on his 
practical experience in pharmacy. 


In addition to the foregoing and equally important, the 
state licensing body, which is usually the State Pharmacy 
Board, should make certain that every licensed pharmacist is 
a person of integrity. Lacking this quality, no person is fit to 
sell drugs or compound prescriptions. 


An important function of the pharmacist is the dispensing 
of dangerous drugs. They are drugs which have a therapeutic 
value, but which, when taken internally by a human being or 


' Statements regarding the laws of the different states relating to the requirements 
for a license to practice pharmacy are made on the authority of P. H. Costello, Secretary, 
National As-ociation of Boards of Pharmacy. 
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animal except in small doses and under expert direction, may 
cause the formation of a binding and destructive habit, serious 
illness, or death. 


Dangerous drugs fall into three main categories: poisons, 
hypnotic drugs and narcotic drugs. 


Poisons, in turn, fall into two groups: (1) economic or 
commercial poisons, such as pest exterminators and bleaches 
or disinfectants, (2) therapeutic poisons, typical examples of 
which are digitalis and strychnine. 


The laws of the states differ considerably not only in 
their listing of certain chemical preparations as poisons, but 
even more in setting forth the requirements for the sale of 
poisons by pharmacists. Instances of these discrepancies are 
to be found in the laws of New York, Georgia, Kansas, Wash- 
ington and California among others.” 


While all of the states agree on the necessity for conspicu- 
ous poison labels on containers in which poisons are sold and 
delivered, not all of the states require a written record by the 
pharmacist at the time of the sale. Some of the states require 
such a record in the sale of certain poisons, but not in the sale 
of others. Even the states which do require a record by the 
pharmacist when he sells the poison differ on the contents of 
the record. 


While some of the states now have some excellent pro- 
visions in their poison laws, an ideal uniform poison law 
recommended by the writer for adoption by all the states 
should contain the following rules for the sale of poisons: 


1. Poisons fall into two classes—economic poisons to exterminate 
pests and to disinfect, cleanse or bleach buildings or clothing, and 
therapeutic poisons to relieve, heal or cure disease in men and animals. 
The poisons in each class should be named. 


*See Pharmacy Law of New York, Section 1366; Laws of Georgia, 143, Chapter 
42, Sections 701, 102, 703, 9915; Rules and Regulations of the Kansas Board of Pharmacy, 
Nos. 1, 2, 21, 22, Kansas General Laws, Chapter 65, Sections 160%, 1610; Pharmacy Laws 
of Washington, 1940, Sections 40-48; California Poison Law as amended in 1947 by 

” 


Senate Bill No. 487; Massachusetts, 1%1, General Laws, Chapter 270, Section 2. 
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2. All poisons should be conspicuously labeled as such with the 
customary skull and crossbones and the word “POISON” in large, col- 
ored, capital letters on a background of contrasting color. The eco- 
nomic poisons should also be labeled “Not for Human Consumption,” 
or other appropriate warning. The official antidote for each poison 
should also be printed on the label of that poison. 


3. A written record at the time of the sale of any poison should 
be made by the pharmacist making the sale, such record to state the 
date of the sale, the name of the pharmacist, the name of the pur- 
chaser and the purpose as stated by the purchaser for which he buys the 
poison. This rule should apply to both economic and therapeutic 
poisons, and in the case of economic poisons, the pharmacist should also 
make certain, when he sells the poison, that the buyer both under- 
stands its character and wants to use it for a legitimate purpose. 


4. Most important of all—no sale of a therapeutic poison should 
be made except by a licensed pharmacist, and then only upon simul- 
taneous receipt by him from the purchaser of a written prescription by 
a licensed physician or veterinarian, specifying the kind and quantity 
of poison to be delivered and directions for its use by the patient for 
whom it is intended. 


Turning to the hypnotic drugs, which in many of the 
states are even now designated as “dangerous drugs,” a num- 
ber of the states, such as California, Georgia and New York, 
now require a physician’s prescription before a pharmacist can 
legally sell them. There are, however, many variations be- 
tween the laws of the different states as to the refilling of such 
prescriptions. For example, in California refills are pro- 
hibited, unless expressly authorized by the prescribing physi- 
cian, while in New York the prescribing physician may ex- 
pressly prohibit refills or limit their number. If he fails to 
do either, the pharmacist may refill during the first six months 
after he files the prescription, provided he does not refill during 
the original period of use prescribed by the prescription. 


In Georgia, the container of the hypnotic sold must be 
labeled with the names of the patient and his prescribing phy- 
sician, the name and address of the pharmacist and the date of 
the prescription.® 


* Laws of Georgia, 143, Chapter 42, Section 712. 
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In Kansas, on the other hand, the only requirement for 
the sale of a hypnotic drug by a registered pharmacist is that 
he must, when he makes the sale, make a record of the name 
and address of the purchaser of the drug and the name and 
quantity of the preparation sold. No prescription is necessary.‘ 


Other states which do require a physician’s prescription 
require also a record of the sale to be made at the same time 
which shall include, in addition to the name and address of 
the patient, and the name and quantity of the drug sold, the 
number of the prescription and the name of the physician 
who wrote 


There is also lack of uniformity in the naming of hyp- 
notics. Generally speaking, they are the sleep-producing 
drugs, not including the narcotics. In some states only the 
barbituric acid (malonylurea) derivatives are the subject of 
these restrictions. In others, veronal, amytal, luminal and 
barbital are specifically named along with sulfanilamide and 
others. 


New York specifies “barbiturate or any other hypnotic or 
somnifacient drugs.’’® 


California defines the barbiturates as hypnotic drugs, and 
then adds to them sulfanilamide, thyroid, chloral, cotton root 
and a number of other similar drugs, and finally designates 
the entire group as “dangerous drugs,” which may be sold only 
on a physician’s prescription.’ 


Why not be simple and uniform in this matter? We 
should require in every state that the hypnotic drugs, just like 
poisons for human or animal therapy, should be sold only on a 
physician’s prescription and we should not permit that pre- 
scription to be refilled without an express written authoriza- 
tion from the doctor who wrote it. Such a requirement pre- 


* Regulation 37 of the Kansas Board of Pharmacy. 

5 Pharmacy Law of New York, 1366A and others. 

* Pharmacy Law of New York, 1366A. 

* California Dangerous Drug Law as amended in 1947 by Senate Bill No. 4&7 
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vails now in many of the states. It should be universal, for it 
safeguards not only the purchaser of a hypnotic, but also the 
doctor and the pharmacist. . 


It is earnestly submitted that one simple, clearly-worded 
statute defining poisons, hypnotics and other drugs, not includ- 
ing narcotics, and prescribing uniform rules for their sale by 
pharmacists should be adopted by all forty-eight states. It 
might well be called the “Uniform Poison and Dangerous Drug 
Act.” 


In the third group of dangerous drugs, namely, narcotics, 
the federal government enters the scene with a so-called rev- 
enue act and regulations to enforce it. The Federal Harrison 
Act was adopted by Congress in 1914 and ever since that date 
we have had both federal and state narcotic laws and regu- 
lations. 


However, in this field also there is too much diversity, too 
much complexity. For example, there is no good reason why 
the rules about narcotic prescriptions should not be uniform, 
both the federal statute and the several state statutes. In fact, 
it is earnestly contended that the national Congress and every 
one of the state legislatures should follow the excellent example 
of Geergia and forty-one other states by adopting the Uniform 
Narcotic Drug Act.* 


When we come to the matter of the purity of drugs, here 
again, as in the case of narcotics, we have both state and 
federal laws and regulations which differ to some degree, and 
the state laws also differ among themselves. However, the 
two principal laws regulating the purity of drugs, namely, 
that drugs shall be labeled to disclose their ingredients, and 
that they shall not be adulterated, are generally uniform. 
Therefore, in the sale of pure drugs our objective of uniformity 


"The six states which have not yet enacted the Uniform Narcotic Drug Act are 
California, Pennsylvania, Kansas, Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Washington. 
While California, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania now have adequate narcotic legis- 
lation—indeed, the Uniform Narcotic Drug Act is largely modeled on the California 
Narcotic Act,—-the remaining three states do not yet have laws providing for the 
proper contro! of narcotics. 
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is already substantially achieved. There are several respects, 
however, in which the language of all pure drug laws could be 
simplified. 


In conclusion, let it be said that no matter how simpli- 
fied, uniform and complete the pharmacy laws of the nation 
are now or may hereafter be made, it will still be lamentably 
easy to break or evade them. This being so, it will always 
remain a matter of prime importance for the pharmacist to be 
not only honest and well-trained, but continuously interested 
in serving the public. Pharmacy is indeed a lifetime job 
worthy of the best brains and character we have. 


NOTICE 


Renewals are now due for Volume XII 
(1948). You will save the Secretary-Treasurer 
much labor and the Association much money 
if you will mail your check at once to Prof. 
Louis C. Zopf, College of Pharmacy, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Subscription price of volumes I to X in- 
clusive is $2.00 per volume. Single copies 50c. 
Price of volumes XI and XII is $4.00 each. Single 
copies $1.00. 


Copies of all issues are available if you 
wish to complete your series. 
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Will Free Enterprise Fill Rx. No. 19502" 


J. H. GOODNESS 


Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 


Before we can attempt to answer the question of how 
much free enterprise will exist in retail drug store operations 
in 1950 or 1960 or at any other future time, it may be well for 
us to discuss briefly just what free enterprise is. 


Free enterprise, by a short and nontechnical definition, 
is the right of a person, natural or artificial, to enter into 
any trade or calling, or to refuse to enter any calling. It 
may be called freedom of occupation. 


Free enterprise is one of the three foundation stones of 
our economic system, the other two being competition, which 
results when all persons have an equal right of free enter- 
prise, and private property, without which the maintenance 
of free enterprise in practice would not be possible. Private 
property may be defined as the right of a person, natural or 
artificial, to own any amount of any property and to do with 
it as he wishes. It is a form of freedom and security. The 
exercise of free enterprise with private property produces 
private profit (or loss) and is our system of satisfying the 
wants of man. By the above definitions it would appear that 
absolute freedom in economic or trade matters is unlimited. 
From the strictly economic point of view, it is; but since 
life consists of more than economics, because there is also 
the question of security of person, and the rights of free 
speech, the right of free choice of religion, and the generally 
accepted natural laws of ethics and morals, the institutions 
of free enterprise, private property, and competition must 
be limited and restricted. 


* Read before the Conference of Teachers of Pharmaceutical Economics at the 
187 meeting in Milwaukee 
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There never has been a time when these economic insti- 
tutions in pharmacy were without some control through law. 
In the states, each of which is sovereign in many matters, 
the government’s duty to protect the person is exercised by 
the so-called police power, which, briefly, is the control of 
individual actions for the health, safety, and morals of society. 
Except as this power may be restricted by the constitutions 
it is limitless, subject to change only by majority rule by estab- 
lished processes. 


Under these state powers, free enterprise in pharmacy 
has long been controlled. No natural person may enter the 
profession as a pharmacist until he meets established stand- 
ards. These vary from state to state, but can be said to con- 
sist of the following: He must be a citizen, be at least of 
minimum prescribed age, be of high moral character, possess 
at least the established amount of school education, pass an 
examination, possess practical experience, and pay the estab- 
lished fee. Even then he acquires no “right” to practice, but 
merely a privilege which is subject to revocation for certain 
violations of law. 


Under this same police power, the drug store as an entity, 
entirely apart from the pharmacist who may own or operate 
it, is subject to various controls. It must be licensed, clean, 
equipped with at least the established minimum of equipment 
(and sometimes certain drugs), and be subject to inspection. 


Likewise, under this same police power, the activities of 
the drug store are controlled. The use of narcotics, barbitur- 
ates, and alcohol may require special licenses when not 
included under the pharmacist’s or drug store license. Poison, 
insecticide, and sometimes other drug sales must be recorded. 
Some items cannot be sold to minors, nor on the Lord’s day, 
nor without prescriptions. 


In recent years, federal control of retail pharmacy has 
grown considerably by the expansion of the legislative defini- 
tion of “interstate commerce” and the interpretation of the 
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“welfare clause” in the preamble of the federal constitution 
as a grant of police power. Note as an example the preamble 
to the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act which reads: 
“To prohibit the movement in interstate commerce of adulter- 
ated and misbranded food, drugs, devices, and cosmetics, and 
for other purposes.” The words “and for other purposes” 
must be given the meaning of “police power” if certain pro- 
visions of the law are to be legally justified under existing 
court decisions. 


The federal government, by its constitutionally granted 
powers to tax, to regulate interstate commerce, to control post 
office activities, to regulate Indian affairs, and by several other 
powers, has always had the right to regulate retail pharmacy. 


With such federal and state controls over retail drug 
stores, pharmacists, and the activities of both, it can hardly 
be said that retail pharmacy is operating under either eco- 
nomic or professional free enterprise; and yet the economics 
of the drug store has always been defined as one of free 
enterprise. Perhaps this will always be true as long as the 
pharmacist finds justification for whatever limitations are 
placed on his actions, as long as he feels an internal satisfac- 
tion in serving humanity, as long as there is no compulsion 
to work at his profession, and as long as there is a sufficient 
reward in addition to wages, which he can call profit and which 
remains his. But in spite of this philosophical complacency, 
drug store free enterprise is changing. In other words, things 
are happening, or threatening, which professional retail drug- 
gists do not like. 


Because in almost every instance the action is brought 
about without the participation or consent of the retail drug- 
gist, needless resentment and inefficiency result. Let us 
consider some of these instances. 


Restriction of Drugs to Prescriptions. The restriction 
of drugs to prescriptions by both the state and federal laws 
is to be deplored when and if such laws place needless restric- 
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tions upon the inherent right of normal persons to self medica- 
tion in a socially acceptable and safe manner. If the readiness, 
and sometimes eagerness, of professional pharmacists to sur- 
render pharmacy’s prerogative to dispense drugs to the pub- 
lic with safety continues, especially in the light of the increas- 
ing number of ready-mixed preparations, the appellation of 
“merchant” to pharmacists, the insistence by some that phar- 
macy schools are teaching too much science for retail prac- 
tice (which is almost the sole reason for the existence of most 
undergraduate pharmacy schools), the ultimate socialization 
of drug dispensing and prescription “compounding” may soon 
become a reality. 


If practicing pharmacy is to retain any professionalism 
and not contract to a form of restricted retailing with an 
occasional innocuous exercise of the art, pharmacy must be 
willing to accept the obligation of policing self medication. 
It should fight for the right of normal persons to safely med- 
icate themselves and eliminate any unnecessary cost and time 
expenditure made necessary by the prescription requirement. 
There is no faster way for professional pharmacy at retail 
to lose its professional free enterprise than to lump all users 
of every newly created drug capable of safe self-prescribing 
in restricted use or restricted concentration into a class of 
incompetents requiring a prescription. To do so is both an 
admission of the pharmacist’s professional incompetence and 
an avoidance of responsibility. From the professional and 
ethical viewpoint it seems that over-the-counter sales of single 
doses, or in restricted or sufficient doses or concentrations, of 
such drugs as barbiturates, penicillin and possibly other anti- 
biotics, and topical-used sulfa drugs—with sufficient and safe 
directions and warnings—would be more desirable than the 
total abandonment of such professional prerogatives for the 
economic and legal safety of prescription compounding. That 
more and more of the new drugs as they are discovered or 
created, even when safe for self-prescribing, shall fall under 
the prescription restriction seems an almost foregone con- 
clusion, unless the tendency is halted and the leaders of retail 
professional pharmacy assume their ethical obligation. 
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Alcohol Tax. The prohibitive alcohol tax, in spite of 
drawback provisions, has almost revoked the right to manu- 
facture medicinal preparations by the retail pharmacist. 


If a retailer is to manufacture any official or unofficial 
medicinal preparation, he must tie up amounts of money, 
which, while insignificant in the light of government expen- 
ditures and large drug manufacturers’ figures, are too great 
to allow true free enterprise to function. That the same 
preparation can frequently be purchased at less cost than the 
price of the alcohol to be used in the preparation is not an 
answer to the decreased prerogative of retail pharmacy. 


Trade-Named Medications. The fanciful trade-named 
medicine is constantly increasing in number. A medicinal 
preparation sold under a professional, chemical, or common 
name, becomes the sole property of the retailer who purchases 
it, and as such is subject to use as the owner desires. However, 
the same preparation given a trade name and sold to the same 
retail druggist, is now owned with restrictions, for an intan- 
gible “property” which is somehow encased in the trade 
name remains in the exclusive ownership of the manufac. 
turer. This may well be justified in the case of very-well- 
established trade-named drugs or for new discoveries; but 
when applied to drugs of common types in simple mixtures, 
especially when first introduced, it appears to be an exag- 
geration of the manufacturer’s right in his private property 
to the detriment of the druggist’s right of both private prop- 
erty and free enterprise. 


But the manufacturer of new drug mixtures is not en- 
tirely to blame for this condition. The Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act, by its restrictions on naming such drug 
mixtures, and the exercise of property rights by other manu- 
facturers on their fancifully named similar mixtures, leaves 
little choice to any manufacturer but to select another and 
hitherto unused fanciful trade name for his product. The 
result is the wasteful increase of prescription department 
inventories in all drug stores. 
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Another evil flowing from this condition is the too fre- 
quent charge that pharmacists are substituting drugs in 
prescriptions, when at best, when such actions do occur, the 
substitution is merely of trade names, since the ingredients 
are the same, as the labels can attest. This is not a brief for 
the druggist who does such substituting without the doctor’s 
permission, but it is a complaint of conditions. The willing- 
ness of some manufacturers to have a product accredited by 
the American Medical Association on the basis of ingredients, 
and their insistence that the retail druggist deal only with 
the trade name is duplicity. The frightful consequences such 
charges have upon public relations of retail pharmacy cannot 
be overemphasized. 


Because the matter is too complicated for solution here, 
yet must be solved if professional free enterprise for pharma- 
cists is not to suffer further, it is recommended that drug man- 
ufacturers establish some method of policing themselves. Some 
of our better drug manufacturers have already done so. If 
charges of substitution are found necessary, action through 
the pharmaceutical associations as the guardians of pharma- 
ceutical ethics is the preferred method. The drug manufac- 
turer should not forget that a pharmacist is a member of a 
profession. 


“Ethical” Preparations. The practice of manufacturers 
in classifying certain of the preparations as “ethical’’ when 
“professional” or “prescription” is meant is condemned. First, 
because the term ethical has no such literal meaning, and, 
second, because it seriously handicaps professional and public 
relations at the retail level, and to this extent hinders free 
enterprise. If some products are “ethical’’, and they are not 
all of the products handled, the rest must of necessity be “un- 
ethical”. Retail pharmacists can help to correct this misuse 
by asking salesmen and manufacturers for their “unethical” 
products lists and prices when the term “ethical” is incor- 
rectly used. We hope that no such prices or lists can be 
furnished. 
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“For Prescription Use Only.” There are still many drug 
products on the druggist’s shelves bearing the legend which 
restricts the sale of the medicine to prescription sales when 
the formula, use, and general demand do not warrant such 
designation. It is hoped that the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic authorities will continue their good efforts to elim- 
inate this objectionable practice. The private decision of 
the manufacturer in limiting his product to prescriptions 
when over-the-counter sales could be permitted by proper 
labels is a restriction of free enterprise at the drug store 
level. The constitutionality of such a “right” is questionable. 


Fair Trade Laws. Fair trade laws have been of great 
benefit to retail druggists and could probably continue to be 
so were it not for certain practices by the few manufacturers 
who forget the need of profit at the retail level, remembering, 
however, their own incentive to stay in business. 


The introduction of fair trade laws during the depression 
was credited with saving many a retail druggist suffering 
under heavy and unfair competition. During the period of 
government price control they made low prices possible to 
consumers with a resulting increase in savings and better 
war financing. If severe competition again returns, the very 
survival of many sole-ownership pharmacies may again de- 
pend upon some price floors; but the very nature of these 
laws may be their undoing before then. This is quite apart 
from the price fixing laws that are anticipated by many. 


Although beneficial to retailers, the laws are unsoundly 
based upon the “private” protection of private property— 
the protection of good will that is represented by the trade 
name on the product. To protect this property, the property 
owner, on his own initiative and at his own pleasure may set 
the price for his product at retail. This setting of the retail 
price then becomes the law of the land and is enforced by 
courts of law. In brief, property owners, in their private 
capacity, have been delegated the power to legislate, a fact 
that is repugnant to a free society and opposed to legal logic. 
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That no serious objections by pharmacists have been 
raised to date is due largely to the fairness of reputable con- 
cerns, which, acting as though they were quasi-public utilities, 
set prices that allow for profit, and yet provide the public 
with satisfactory goods at reasonable prices. By the forces 
of competition it is well known that the minimum established 
prices have almost always become the retail sales price. The 
term “minimum prices” has in effect become “maximum 
prices’. This situation leaves the retail druggist in the poten- 
tially dangerous position of being squeezed between low sell- 
ing prices and high operating costs. Haste in meeting the 
rising retail costs, avoidance of sudden and almost unan- 
nounced drops in price, or the introduction of combination 
sales and other methods of dropping prices, may help the 
retail druggist; but most of all there is a need for some form 
of economic council within which retail pharmacy has a voice, 
as a guarantee of continued fairness in the establishment of 
a minimum price. Whether such council is to be governmental 
or private must likewise be determined. 


Compulsery Health Insurance. Like a rolling snowball, 
the demand for some form of compulsory health insurance 
is growing from year to year. It is very possible that the 
relatively temporary high prices of medical service and pre- 
scriptions may assist in converting still more to its ranks, 
especially when candidates for national elections begin their 
campaigns on the virtues of the plan. The passage of such 
a federal law is bound to affect our professional free enter- 
prise in some manner; but just how has not yet been deter- 
mined. The bills have not been very specific concerning the 
manner in which the increased need for drugs and pharmacist 
service will be utilized. 


Since the project is federal, it is very possible that drug 
distribution will also be federal; for to leave the pharmacists 
who would be involved in the plan under state control would 
complicate both federal control and bookkeeping. If federal 
dispensaries are to be established, the decrease in private 
enterprise drug store activity could be serious. In fact, it 
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could well result in a mass changeover of many to patent 
medicine stores. 


If the choice of such insurance were left to the individual 
states, or were restricted to those who cannot afford the excel- 
lent services now available, the matter of support or opposi- 
tion would be clear. Until the position of retail pharmacy 
is made clear under any compulsory health insurance bill, it 
is sound policy to oppose any such proposition. 


As teachers in the field of business and jurisprudence, 
I believe it is our duty to the more than 75 per cent of pharm- 
acy graduates who enter the practice of retail pharmacy to 
make clear the meaning of free enterprise and the need for 
constant effort in its preservation. Without such under- 
standing and vigilance, free enterprise may not be able to 
fill R No. 1950. 


NOTICE 


It was decided at the Milwaukee meeting 
that the next Seminar of the American Institute 
of the History of Pharmacy should be held at 
the University of Wisconsin at Madison. The 
date has not been definitely set. Will you notify 
Dr. George Urdang at once of your choice of 
dates for the meeting. This seems to be the 
best way at our command of finding the most 
favorable time for the meeting.—Editor. 
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Symposium on the Teaching of Additional Subject 


Matter in General Pharmacognosy" 
ARTHUR E. SCHWARTING 
University of Nebraska, College of Pharmacy 
and 


HEBER W. YOUNGKEN, Jr. 
University of Washington, College of Pharmacy 


The teacher of pharmacognosy must be a channel through 
whose mind flows the thoughts of his predecessors, and from 
whose teaching goes forth the best of present knowledge. The 
spirit and peculiarities of pharmacognosy are reflected in the 
literature recorded by our predecessors. Throughout most 
of these volumes there has always been demonstrated a pe- 
culiar trend to interpret pharmacognosy as a descriptive 
science. At one time in the history of this science this inter- 
pretation was necessary. However, pharmacognosy has grown 
and developed. It must depart from the rigid rules aiming 
only at description and embody new materials, which, if they 
must, be taught at the expense of some material which we 
know is obsolete and impractical. 


Pharmacognosy ought never to become fetish. Assuming 
that the average student really desires to learn something 
about the subject, it seems only fair that he should be given 
an opportunity to learn those things which he can use. The 
great majority of students who register in pharmacognosy 
probably will never practice the subject professionally. What 
the student is seeking is a knowledge of how to know those 
medicinals obtained from natural and related sources. 


A modern course in general pharmacognosy cannot be 
adequately presented with all materials systematized by rigid 
rules. The divisions of new materials which are the subject 
of this paper will not fall in line properly when the whole 


* Presented before the Teachers’ Conference on Biological Sciences at The 
Milwaukee 147 meeting of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 
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is presented from the botanical, the zoological or the mor- 
phological standpoint. The affection which we have shown for 
taxonomy and morphology should be augmented by a new 
flexible orientation of materials which will have a more prac- 
tical foundation and understanding. 


The materials which are considered new materials for a 
course in general pharmacognosy include the following: 
(1) Laboratoy experiments in plant physiology; (2) Weedi- 
cides or Herbicides; (3) Insecticides; (4) Fungicides; (5) 
Allergens; and (6) Economic Problems. 


Laboratory Experiments Demonstrating 
the Physiology of Plants 


One feature of laboratory work which has been much 
overlooked in the teaching of pharmacognosy in our colleges 
is the relationship of plant physiology to the collection, extrac- 
tion and stabilization of crude drugs and their products. 
Sound and spectacular demonstrations are possible which will 
demonstrate enzyme activity, the biosynthesis of the active 
principles of the plant, and plant growth. Such laboratory 
tools will demonstrate principles which can be used to impart 
a better understanding of certain and special types of storage, 
of extractions and other special conditions used in processing 
drugs. 

Herbicides (Weedicides) 


The great number of new herbicides that have been 
developed during the past decade (Sinox, ammonium sulfa- 
mate, sodium pentachlorophenate, 2, 4-Dichlorophenoxyacetic 
acid, 2, 4, 5-T, etc.), illustrate the importance of this group 
of phyto-regulators. There are several reasons why a student 
of pharmacy should have a knowledge of these products. 
Phytocidal agents are being sold in drug stores throughout 
our nation and it is only fitting that the pharmacist acquire 
a knowledge of the product he is handling. The products 
likewise are being used as soil sterilants, in the control of 
weeds, and the viral, bacterial, and other diseases of cultivated 
drug plants. 
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In the presentation of weedicides as material for a course 
in general pharmacognosy, a classification based upon the 
manner of use would be most effective. The soil sterilants, 
the translocation poisons, the growth regulators, the nonse- 
lective contact sprays and the selective sprays as divisions of 
the whole would be practical. An introduction to the relative 
literature published by state and federal experiment stations 
would serve as an adjunct to the teaching of the subject and 
would likewise introduce the common weeds of the area. 


Insecticides and Fungicides 


Many teachers of pharmacognosy have presented the 
subject of insecticides to undergraduate students along with 
the subject matter Pyrethrum, Derris, and Cube Root when 
the latter have been reached during the general course in 
pharmacognosy. Other teachers have gone to great length 
in developing a separate elective course called “Insecticides 
and Fungicides.” It would seem most advantageous to a 
graduate in pharmacy that a better means be developed 
whereby before graduation he will be certain to acquire a 
practical general knowledge of these important fields. Because 
of the biological application of substances classified as insec- 
ticides and fungicides, 7.e., their significance in plant growth 
and animal survival, it would appear fitting that their study 
be a part of functional pharmacognosy and the general course 
required of all students. It also appears timely that the 
interest in these be so developed among pharmacists that 
insecticidal and fungicidal agents no longer progress to the 
status of another “has been” item of the original scope of 
biological and chemical agents which nharmacy has fostered. 
Many of these substances are potentially dangerous in the 
hands of the inexperienced and hence become health problems 
about which the retail pharmacist can advise. 


Insecticides 


In order to achieve the above obiective and rather than 
to expand the didactic work on Pyrethrum, Derris, etc., to 
include a few additional botanical insecticides of importance 
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as has been the previous trend, the present general course 
could be so arranged to make way for that portion of the sub- 
ject insecticides and fungicides which is of direct importance 
to the average retail pharmacist. This could be effected satis- 
factorily while maintaining a coordinated system of grouping 
subject matter in the general course if a physiological or chemi. 
cal system were adopted. The present taxonomical system of 
grouping much of the subject matter in general pharmacognosy 
is not altogether satisfactory for effecting an inclusion of such 
newer flelds and at the same time for maintaining proper co- 
ordination with taxonomical groupings. Therefore, the sub- 
ject of insecticides and fungicides might be included in the gen- 
eral course as a separate entity independent of the taxonomical 
classification. Perhaps more practical, it could become a 
division to be coordinated with other divisions according to a 
physiological or chemical plan of presenting all subject matter 
in general pharmacognosy. 


What material, then, of these two physiological headings, 
insecticides, and fungicides, should be introduced into the gen- 
eral course? Foremost in the presentation should be these 
points: the understanding of general insect physiology, the 
selection of the proper insect poison accordingly, the physi- 
ology of the host plant or animal when there is one, and the 
proper time for the use of the poison. Following the back- 
ground understanding of these general points should be the 
discussion of those contact and stomach poisons which the 
pharmacist is most likely to handle in any form. Along with 
this discussion, the description of commercially prepared 
insecticides should be taken up. 


To elaborate briefly on the above material, the following 
points under each should be stressed in the general course: 


Insect Physiology 


Under this subdivision review a general insect metamor- 
phoses describing the typical egg, larvae, pupa, and adult mor- 
phology. Good kodachrome or lantern slides would be in- 
structive for this. Next, review the general physiology of 
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insect respiration, ingestion, alimentary tract, circulatory and 
nervous systems. If students have had zoology, these reviews 
could be very brief. Finally, as a means for later grouping 
insect poisons according to how they affect insects, classify 
certain common insects into biting and sucking insects. Often 
the successful application of an insect poison is dependent 
upon this characteristic. 


Insect Poisons: This phase of the field is of course the 
meat of the division. The kinds and function of contact poisons 
and stomach poisons should be stressed. These should be 
taken up with their relationship to growing plants and dormant 
plants. Also the relationship of poisons to the toxicity which 
they may exert upon living organisms should be presented. 


Under contact poisons the sources, mechanism of action, 
methods of usage, etc., of such insecticides affecting growing 
plants, as for example the chlorophenyl compounds, D.D.T., 
D.D.D., Hexachlorocyclohexane, 666, 1068, etc., nicotine, 
pyrethrin, derris, cube root, timbo, rotenone tephrosin, suma- 
trol, and the thiocyantes can be studied. Contact poisons 
affecting infestation of dormant plants would follow. These 
would include mineral oils, pine oils, tar oils, lime sulfur, kero- 
sene, etc., as these agents kill particular insect stages. Name 
several common garden and pharmaceutical plants which 
would come into these categories. 


The use of contact fumigants, how each is applied, and the 
dangers accompanying each would be important. For example. 
hydrocyanic gas, methyl] bromide, dichloracide, and napthalene 
could be discussed. 


Under the stomach poisons stress should be made on how 
these poisons affect growing and dormant plants when applied. 
Their toxicity to animal organisms can be reviewed. Those of 
common use and importance would be the arsenicals, fluorine 
compounds, lead, mercury, nicotine, derris, cube, rotenone, etc. 


Both of the above poison groups would then be discussed 
according to the types of pharmaceutical preparations which 
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are most efficient for their application. Specific kinds of 
emulsifying agents, wetting agents, spreaders, sprays, rusts, 
and bombs which are so commonly used can be described. 
The names, ingredients, and forms of typical commercial 
preparations should be included. Display samples and devices 
could be a part of such a discussion. 


Fungicides 


The subject of fungicides would be incorporated into the 
general course in a similar manner as that of insect poisons. 
The fungi morphology of common offending molds, mildews, 
and, as far as possible, virus infections should be reviewed. 
Environmental factors affecting the development of these 
should be mentioned. 


Of the fungicides used their sources, mechanism of action 
on plants and animals and specific uses are important. For 
example, the action and use of such fungicides as copper 
compounds, Bordeaux mixture, sulfur, lime, and the mercurials 
could be shown as these affect fungi offenders. As with insecti- 
cides, so with fungicides, the names, ingredients, and forms of 
commercial preparations and specific pharmaceutical vehicles 
commonly employed could be a part of the discussion. 


Allergens 


The subject of allergens is extensive and obviously of 
greater importance to health problems than ever before. This 
is evident from the many allergenic skin test preparations, 
research investigations, and newer antihistamine drugs which 
now are major items of the prescription department. 


Where in the undergraduate curriculum should the phar- 
macist learn about allergens? Certainly he should be well 
versed in the importance of those agents which are causa- 
tive factors of sensitivities; their sources, identification, and 
the allergenic preparations which physicians are using. Like- 
wise, he should be able to discuss these causative factors 
with the public in an intelligent manner. 
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In so far as many, not all, causative allergy factors are of 
biological origin the pharmaceutical significance of allergens 
should reside in one or more courses within the scope of 
pharmacognosy. At a later period in the curriculum, the 
student might well choose to elect a more specialized course 
in allergens which would be of quarter or semester length 
and during which the subject could be developed in its 
entirety. 


The objective of the place of this subject in the general 
course in pharmacognosy would be to familiarize the student 
with those botanical and zoological agents which are causa- 
tive allergenic agents, their sources, identification, physio- 
logical effects, and the preparations commonly employed for 
identification and treatment. The toxicology and mechanism 
of action of allergenic agents could be presented in the general 
course in pharmacology. If the taxonomical method of group- 
ing drugs to be presented in the general course is followed, 
the botany and zoology of allergenic substances would be pre- 
sented under each family or phylum wherein such substances 
would fit. It would seem, however, more of a practical co- 
ordination of subject matter if allergens could be presented 
according to a physiological grouping wherein this subject 
would be presented in the general course under the physio- 
logical heading “allergens.” 


In any case and without going into the field of allergens 
deeply, the subject matter that could be worked into the general 
course in pharmacognosy would include much of the following 
data: First, the definition and meaning of the terms allergy, 
sensitiveness, antigen, allergens, and a brief historical dis- 
cussion of the field. Kinds of allergies, such as the meaning of 
food allergy, inhalant allergy, and contact allergy would be 
mentioned. Following such an introduction, the general 
physiological effects caused by allergenic substances in general 
could be discussed. Such would be, for example, perennial 
allergenic rhinitis, pollenosis, asthma, eczema, hives, gastro- 
intestinal disturbances, nausea, vomiting, etc. Next, the 
allergens of botanical origin would be presented. These would 
include a review of those botanical sources of common import- 
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: ance, such as the grasses, ragweeds, wormwoods, sorrels, 


chenopods, hardwoods, etc., with emphasis placed upon local 
tlora wherein most of the students are likely to practice. For 
example along with the descriptions of these plants, the pol- 
lens, spores, hairs, leaves, and fruits could be stated as 
the most causative parts which cause allergies. These 
organs can be described and illustrated by visual projection 
means or by laboratory examination. Common plants of the 
Gramineae, Labitae, Chenopodiaceae, Amaranthacae, Com- 
positae, hardwood trees, and conifers could be selected for a 
limited amount of pollen studies and pollen identification. The 
techniques of pollen collection and slide preparation and count- 
ing might be demonstrated or actually performed by the 
student in a laboratory exercise. Geographical distribution of 
pollen allergens throughout the nation and general time of 
most likely affliction could be brought into this phase of the 
botany of allergenic substances. 


Mention should also be made of the wide variety of botan- 
ical allergens such as cereal products, fungi spores, bacterial 
allergens, and various vegetable allergenic substances in addi- 
tion to the above. 


Quite naturally the average pharmacy graduate will be 
more concerned with those preparations used in allergy test- 
ing and treatment which he will handle. Therefore, the time 
allotted to this subject should be so arranged as to allow for the 
presentation of the more common preparations. Of these the 
commercial regional skin test sets and methods of their usage 
should be discussed. The forms in which these are supplied to 
the physician certainly should be presented and demonstrated. 
After all, the maior treatment of an allergy appears to be 
the recognition of the causative agent so that contact with such 
can be avoided. Therefore, the importance of the identification 
of allergies should be emphasized. Mention can be made of 
the role of the antihistamine drugs such as benadryl] and pyri- 
benzamine, their pharmaceutical preparations and dosage. 


The second source of allergens to be discussed would be 
those of zoological origin. For example, discussions could be 
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stimulated concerning the antigenic proteins of such animal 
foods as meats, sea foods, milk, eggs, etc. The animal epider- 
mal outgrowths such as hairs, dander, and feathers of certain 
species commonly diagnosed as causative allergenic agents 
could be mentioned. For example, dog, cat, horse, rabbit, and 
human danders, chicken, duck, and other game feathers, and 
hairs of sheep, camel, fox, mink, etc. Many of these allergens 
enter into skin test preparations. The types of these and 
their methods of usage could be developed in the same fashion 
as those of botanical importance. 


By presenting as formative a background in that material 
of botanical and zoological source which aids in the under- 
standing of allergen identification and allergy causes, the 
pharmacist can better keep abreast of what the physician's 
interests are in this type of pharmaceutical which he is ex- 
pected to supply. 


Economic Problems 


Problems relative to trade and commerce are ever pres- 
ent when economic materials, including natural and synthetic 
vharmaceuticals, are discussed. In the general course in 
pharmacognosy, it would seem appropriate to integrate as 
many of these problems as is necessary to give the student an 
up-to-ilate picture of drug demand, production, and pricing. 
it should not be the purpose of the general course to deal with 
these problems to the extent of specialization in any one or all 
economic factors. Rather than this, as subjects are presented 
relative to their physiological, chemical, or biological import- 
ance and characteristics those economic factors which would 
affect their presence on the prescription shelf, stock counter, or 
within a laboratory stock room might be injected into the 
study. 


What might the economic problems be that would be of 
concern to the pharmacist and which should be a part of the 
general course? The demand for an item has much to do 
with its economic importance. Therefore as botanicals and 
zoologicals and their constituents are discussed statistics or 
evidences of their economic demand should be cited. Such 
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evidences can be observed by periodic study of trade journals, 
Department of Agriculture bulletins, Tariff Commission Re- 
ports, “Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter,” “Drug and Cosmetic 
Industry,” etc. 


Those botanicals which are in demand, such as the anti- 
biotics, narcotics, cardiacs, antispasmodics, cathartics, condi- 
ments, dyes, oils, resins, gums, etc., have production problems 
which should be presented along with other of their character- 
istics. For example, under this category would be the agricul- 
tural factors which affect cultivation of specific items. These 
include types of machinery inducive to large scale planting, 
cultivating, and harvesting wherein a botanical can be eco- 
nomically produced domestically or in a foreign land. The 
specific problems of drying, aging, milling, and transportation 
that affect all drug production would be presented. In the case 
of certain antibiotics, for example penicillin, streptomycin, 
ivrothrycin, etc., the economic problems of large scale mold and 
bacterial culture methods should be included. Visual projec. 
tion pictures from production centers would illustrate the point 
desired. Such materials when used to augment the dis- 
cusion of drugs wherein each is a factor which governs 
the supply and price of the item or its preparations would 
be helpful to the student. In certain cases the problem of 
domestic versus foreign supply of drugs and their con- 
stituents should be factors of importance. 


Time should not be consumed in -requiring students 
to learn specific habitats and commercial port sources for 
all botanicals or zoologicals. Instead, it would seem more 
practical if these two subjects were combined into a kind 
of general geographical distribution wherein emphasis would 
be placed upon the chief locality from which a drug is grown 
or gathered for commerce. Delete emphasis upon native or 
indigenous habitats and the names of so many commercial 
ports. Students tend to become disinterested when required 
to memorize scores of names and habitats. When the geo- 
graphical source of a drug is so important economically that 
it has direct bearing upon quality or quantity or both, then 
specific habitats or commercial sources might be included. 
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Because economic problems vary from year to year and 
are pretty much specific for each drug, it is felt that when 
these are of significance they should be integrated in the dis- 
cussion. along with phvsiological, . biological, or chemical 
material. A separate division within the general course of 
pharmacognosy entitled “Economic Problems” does not seem 
necessary. 


Conclusions 


Such topics as herbicides, problems in plant physiology, 
insecticides, fungicides, allergens, and the economic problems 
involved in the commerce of plant and animal products repre- 
sent but a few of the additional fields from which practical 
subject matter might be gathered for broadening the scope of 
a course in general pharmacognosy. All new materials should 
be presented in a coordinated fashion so that there is a sound 
relationship between subject matter and the objective desired 
in giving such a course. In view of the fact that a more 
functional objective is desired in presenting all materials of 
the course including those now discussed rather than the here- 
tofore descriptive aspects, it would seem practical that the 
subject matter be presented according to a physiological and 
chemical emphasis. The objective of the teacher of pharma- 
cognosy would then be to present his material according to a 
physiological and chemical grouping. Those practical aspects 
of the course which have been buried under too much taxonomi- 
cal and morphological description would then blossom forth. 
Pharmacognosy has always striven to discover that which is 
true and to impart to its students that knowledge which is 
fundamental. Added to this let it now develop more which 
is functional. 
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A Plea for the Complete Separation of 
Pharmacognosy from Pharmacology in 


the Instructional Program 
EWART A. SWINYARD and L. DAVID HINER 


University of Utah, School of Pharmacy 


Pharmacology is one of the youngest of the pharmaceuti- 
cal disciplines and because of its youth is still waging a fight 
against prejudice and self interest in an effort to gain its 
rightful place as one of the major divisions in the pharmacy 
curriculum. 


Since the beginning of pharmacy training three major 
divisions have been recognized, namely, pharmacy, pharma- 
ceutical chemistry, and materia medica. In these three de- 
partments were considered nearly every subject which in any 
manner contributed to the practice of pharmacy. Therefore, 
when it was suggested by Lyman in 1910' and later re- 
emphasized by the Charter’s report? that pharmacology be 
incorporated into the pharmacy curriculum, this subject was 
placed under the division of materia medica. During the ensu- 
ing years the pharmacists’ need for an understanding of 
pharmacology has increased until at present most schools give 
this subject at least as much consideration as pharmacognosy. 
Nevertheless, the American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy still retain both pharmacology and pharmacognosy under 
the obsolete division of materia medica. 


The status of the teaching of pharmacology in Colleges of 
Pharmacy has been reported by Dille*. According to this 
survey the majority of pharmaceutical educators charged with 
the responsibility of teaching pharmacology have had no 
formal training in the subject. Furthermore, over 58 per cent 
of the schools reporting employed only one person to teach 
both pharmacology and pharmacognosy. This has created an 
abnormal balance in the emphasis given these courses. The 
nature of this imbalance is largely determined by the training 
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of the instructor. If a pharmacologist is the instructor for 
both subjects he will undoubtedly teach pharmacology and 
materia medica. On the other hand if a pharmacognocist is 
the instructor for both subjects he will undoubtedly teach phar- 
macognosy and materia medica. This situation has not only 
resulted in a conflict as to the relative scope of these sciences, 
but has also contributed to the undue criticism which has been 
directed toward pharmacognosy. 


The teachers themselves early recognized the conflict be- 
tween pharmacology and pharmacognosy and in 1938* re- 
quested that the syllabus committee define the scope of these 


sciences. 


In response to this request the committee defined 


pharmacognosy as a science which treats of the history, 
source, cultivation, collection, preparation, distribution, com- 
merce, identification, composition, purity, and preservation of 
drugs of vegetable and animal origin. In contrast, pharma- 
cology was defined as a study of the effects produced by drugs 
on the living organism, and the mechanisms whereby these 
effects are produced. In addition to biological assays, it in- 
cludes the relationships of pharmacology to posology, thera- 
peutics and toxicology. However, no such clear cut delineation 
has been incorporated in the by-laws of the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges of Pharmacy and the long advocated sep- 
aration of these two subjects has been retarded. 


The American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy re- 
quires member colleges to have a faculty which, in the judg- 
ment of the inspection committee, possess the qualifications 
needed to properly carry on the work. Properly qualified 
teachers should have a background which includes an under- 
graduate pharmacy degree, preceded or accompanied by prac- 
tical pharmaceutical experience. This preliminary prepara- 
tion should be followed by specialization in the field of interest 
on the graduate level, including general cultural and scientific 
training along with research. One would, therefore, presume 
that to properly prepare to teach pharmacognosy, a subject 
which embraces the identification, selection, composition, pur- 
ity and preservation of materials derived from the biological 


kingdoms, and which substances vary from entire organisms 
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to organs, tissues and cell contents, requires not only that the 
person to be a keen observer and be possessed of sound senses of 
sight, smell and taste, but that he also be possessed of a sound 
basic training in pharmacy, chemistry, general botany, plant 
physiology, plant anatomy and histology, and taxonomy.® ® 
On the other hand, one would presume that to properly prepare 
to teach pharmacology, a subject which embraces the effects 
and mechanisms by which drugs act on living organisms, and 
at the same time teach the importance and limitations of the 
pharmacists knowledge of therapeutics in so far as counter 
prescribing is concerned, requires not only a sound basic 
training in pharmacy and chemistry, but also in physiology; 
biochemistry, bacteriology, neurology, and certain advanced 
courses in pharmacology (toxicology, biological standardiza- 
tion, physiological procedures, celluular pharmacology). If 
this is a fair statement of the training required in these fields 
it is very difficult to understand how member colleges employ- 
ing only one man to carry on instruction in both pharmacog- 
nosy and pharmacology can be considered to possess a faculty 
with adequate qualifications to carry on the work. Likewise it 
is difficult to understand why member colleges should be re- 
quired to have one full-time instructor of professorial rank in 
pharmacognosy (macroscopical and microscopical) and not 
also one full-time instructor of professorial rank in pharma- 
cology (pharmacology, toxicology and biological standardiza- 
tion). 


The point desired to be established is that both pharma- 
cognosy and pharmacology are separate and distinct entities 
and require a differently trained faculty in order to adequately 
present the respective courses. While it is recognized that 
a fairly sound knowledge of both of these subjects is a distinct 
asset in teaching either of them, it is also maintained that 
each of the subjects should be taught by men specially trained 
in these respective fields, and that administrators should 
recognize that a pharmacognosist cannot be made over into 
a pharmacologist, or a pharmacologist made over into a phar- 
macognosist merely by changing his title. Therefore, in order 
to complete the separation of these subjects as advocated by 
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the teachers of pharmacognosy and pharmacology and as delin- 
eated by the syllabus, it is suggested that the obsolete division 
of materia medica be deleted from Article VIII, Section 4 of 
the by-laws of the American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy, and that member colleges be required to have at least 
one full-time teacher of professorial rank for each of the fol- 
lowing subjects: pharmacy, pharmaceutical chemistry, phar- 
macognosy, and pharmacology. In this respect also, our 
Examining Boards could strengthen their position and prestige 
by likewise deleting materia medica from their list of examina- 
tions in favor of separate sets of questions for each of the 
above mentioned subjects. 


The need for such separation and specialization is indi- 
cated in the survey made by Vincent’ in which member colleges 
were found deficient in both pharmacognosy and pharma- 
cology. It is perhaps significant that these colleges are only 
40 per cent deficient in the didactic material for pharmacog- 
nosy and pharmacology, as compared to a 70 per cent defi- 
ciency in the required laboratory work in pharmacology. In 
most instances the cause of this deficiency may be found in the 
training of the instructor. As previously indicated in this 
paper, the majority of the teachers instructing in pharma- 
cology have been trained in some other field and because of 
their lack of training in experimental pharmacology the lab- 
oratory requirements in this subject have been neglected. In 
addition, some of this apparent disregard for the requirements 
in experimental pharmacology are based on the erroneous con- 
tention that this work is both complex and expensive. In so 
far as students of pharmacy are concerned they do not have 
the requisite training to comprehend elaborate complex experi- 
ments. Furthermore, such experiments are of only limited 
value in teaching basic pharmacology. Much fundamental 
pharmacology can be taught by the use of small animals and 
by having the student repeat the classical experiments of 
Claude Bernard, Otto Lowei and others. These experiments 
can, in general, be performed with a minimum amount of 
expense and the basic equipment involved would certainly not 
exceed the cost of a well equipped pharmacognosy laboratory. 
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Opposition to the suggestion that member colleges be 
required to have one full-time teacher in pharmacology should 
not come from those administrators who place the burden of 
teaching this subject on the local medical school. Although 


such an arrangement has numerous advantages, most of such 


advantages accrue to the medical school. There is also a real 
danger in such an arrangement in that it deprives the schooi 
of pharmacy of a fruitful field of research which rightfully 
belongs to pharmacy. In this regard, Dille* has called attention 
to the fact that it is proper that pharmacy provide and investi- 
gate new remedies before turning them over to the medical 
profession to be tried out against actual disease. Further- 
more, there is no valid reason for utilizing the facilities of the 
department of pharmacology in a medical school and not also 
utilizing the facilities of the other pre-clinical departments. 


In summary, it may be stated that changes in pharma. 
ceutical practice have caused many changes in the pharma- 
ceutical curriculum and still others are yet to come. It does 
not suffice to learn simply by rote the name and dose of the 
many new drugs. To be a real ally of the physician the phar- 
macist must be as well grounded as the physician in all the 
basic sciences and be able to discuss therapy with him without 
any sense of inferiority. This requires more emphasis on 
certain of the biological sciences than has been given in many 
of cur: colleges to date. In order to provide a more equit- 
able emphasis between pharmacology and pharmacognosy 
it is suggested that Article VIII, Section 4 of the by-laws of 
the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy be amended 
to require member colleges to have at least one full-time 
teacher of professorial rank for each of the following sub- 
jects: pharmacy, pharmaceutical chemistry, pharmacognosy, 


‘and pharmacology. When this is done the quality of instruc- 


tion in these fundamental disciplines will be greatly improved. 
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Secretary Robert P. Fischelis, in a special bulletin, called attention 
to the fact that quite a large number of permanent commissions in the 
Regular Navy Medical Service Corps are now available to four-year 
graduates of accredited pharmacy colleges who served as Navy officers 
during the war. With the passage of the Medical Service Corps legisla- 
tion, which creates opportunities to utilize the professional abilities of 
pharmacists in commissioned rank, it becomes important that adequate 
and competent personnel be made available. Since the law requires 
that present openings be filled by transfer of Reserve and Temporary 
officers of the Navy, these opportunities should be called to the atten- 
tion of pharmacists who served as officers in the Navy during the war 
and who may be eligible for transfer to permanent commissions in 
the Medical Service Corps. The law further provides, as it now stands, 
that the earliest possible date that appointments may be made to the 
Navy Medical Service Corps from civilians is January 1, 1949. The 
officer transfer program applying to the Medical Corps, Dental Corps 
and the Medical Service Corps still remains open. (The transfer pro- 
gram for the Line and other Staff Corps is now closed.) There are 
quite a large number of vacancies at this time, according to the Navy, 
for appointment of officers holding a degree from a four-year course in 
an accredited school of pharmacy. It is believed that many would 
like to make the Navy a career, are unaware of the fact that they are 
still eligible for transfer to permanent commissioned rank in the 
Navy Medical Service Corps. Regardless of the date an officer was 
separated from the service, he is still eligible. The only provisions to 
be met by these officers are the age limitations and educational and 
physical requirements. Reserve or former Naval officers may make 
application for transfer to the Regular Navy through the nearest 
Office of Naval Officer Procurement, or Commandant of the Naval 
District. 
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The Medical Library Association 
EDITH DERNEHL 


Librarian, Marquette University School of Medicine, Milwaukee 


In 1948, the Medical Library Association will observe 
its Golden Jubilee. On its fiftieth birthday, it will celebrate 
the anniversary of a long period of fine achievement during 
which the Association has attained a high position among 
intelligent and clear thinking groups in the library world. 


The histories of many flourishing institutions show that 
their beginnings were often small, early records were few; 
our Association is no exception to this rule. We have no 
reliable information about the early negotiations which led 
to the first meeting, but there is little doubt that Dr. George 
Gould and Miss Margaret Charlton were instrumental in 
promoting the idea of an association solely for medical li- 
brarians. Miss Marcia Noyes, one of our charter members, 
in her presidential address of 1934, spoke of the first meeting 
of the Association and the probable events which led up to it. 
I quote from Miss Noyes: “Miss Charlton was the one person 
who indirectly brought the Association into being from speak- 
ing with Dr. Osler. She had belonged to the American Library 
Association. Their problems were not our problems, and 
she felt lost and that the time was wasted, vet she had striven 
for contact with those doing just the sort of work that she 
was doing; so she suggested to Dr. Osler that it would be 
a fine thing if the medical libraries could do the same thing 
the American Library Association was doing. Just how the 
contact came with Dr. Gould, whether by way of Dr. Osler 
or by Miss Charlton direct, I do not know. You can think 
of that vivid personality of Dr. Osler as being back of it all, 
but it really took the dynamic force of Dr. Gould at that time 
to put it across. As editor and publisher, he knew that 
absolutely tons of really good things were discarded and 
lost, and felt that the time was ripe for everyone to begin 
to conserve.” This is the background of a meeting which 
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was held on May 2, 1898, in. Philadelphia. Eight persons 
were present: Dr. George Gould and Mr. Charles Fisher of 
Philadelphia, Dr. J. L. Rothrock of St. Paul, Dr. Edwin H. 
Brigham of Boston, Dr. William Browning of Brooklyn, 
Misses Marcia Noyes and Elisabeth Thiess of Baltimore and 
Miss Margaret Charlton of Montreal. The Association was 
organized and given the name of Association of Medical 
Librarians; Dr. Gould was elected President, Miss Charlton, 
Secretary and Mr. Browning, Treasurer. 


The objectives of the newly formed organization were 
the fostering of medical libraries and the exchange of medi- 
‘al literature among its members. Librarians representing 
libraries of 50 or more volumes were eligible for member- 
ship. Physicians and scientists not eligible for active mem- 
bership but who wished to encourage and support the infant 
association, were admitted as supporting members without 
a voice in Association affairs. By 1902, the membership had 
grown from the original eight, to 34 librarians, with the 
addition of 24 supporting members. We take great pride 
in the roster of these members, which contains among others, 
the names of Dr. Osler, Dr. S. Wier Mitchell, Dr. Francis 
Packard, Dr. Howard Kelly and Dr. Harvey Cushing. In 
1904 the primary membership was transferred from the 
librarians to the libraries, and to this day their representa- 
tives constitute the voting membership of the organization 
and determine its policies and activities. 


By 1929, the organization had grown so large that the 
by-laws were inadequate, so they were revised, inaugurating 
some important and far-reaching changes. Dental, Veter- 
inary, biological and like scientific libraries allied to medicine 
were admitted to membership, and a professional membership 
was established for librarians engaged in active work in 
medical and allied scientific libraries. In 1934, the Associa- 
tion was incorporated in the State of Maryland, and its offi- 
cial representative and home is in Baltimore in the library 
of the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland. Through- 
out the fifty years of its existence, the organization has en- 
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joyed a steady growth, not only in the U. S. and Canada, 
but in foreign countries as well. It now consists of 5 hon- 
orary members, 288 library members, 282 professional mem- 
bers and 126 supporting members, a total of 701. 


The first Bulletin of the Medical Library Association was 
published in 1901, edited by Miss Noyes, Dr. Henry M. Hurd 
of Baltimore, and Mr. John S. Brownne, librarian of the 
New York Academy of Medicine. Two numbers were issued, 
containing the reports of the fourth and fifth meetings, two 
papers by Dr. Osler and other articles of interest to medical 
librarians. The Bulletin was dropped in 1902, and subse- 
quent reports of the meetings were published in the Medical 
Library and Historical Journal, which proved to be an un- 
satisfactory arrangement. In 1911, the Bulletin was revived, 
with Miss Noyes and Dr. John Ruhrah as editors, a combin- 
ation which gave yeoman service for fifteen years and estab- 
lished the Bulletin on a firm foundation. One of their prob- 
lems was a lack of material for publication; the reverse is 
true today—it is difficult to keep the number of pages down 
to budget restrictions. Interest in the Bulletin is widespread, 
and it is mailed to libraries and individuals all over the world. 


From the very beginning, the Medical Library Exchange 
has been the most important and constructive activity of the 
Association. Similar projects have flourished for a _ brief 
period; after fifty years the peak of ours has not yet been 
reached. Dr. Gould, its prime mover, knew that much valu- 
able material was being lost, because of the lack of infor- 
mation regarding the duplicates and the needs of various 
medical libraries. At the first meeting he proposed that the 
Exchange be organized, but it was not until 1899 that it was 
opened in Philadelphia. Originally, the Exchange Manager 
received the duplicates for storage, published the lists, and 
the material was distributed from her office. In 1926 this 
procedure was discarded for the one now in use, «e., the 
Exchange receives only the lists of the duplicates. To each 
list is assigned a lot number; the lots are assembled and 
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mimeographed and are sent to member libraries each month 
from September to June for checking, about six weeks being 
allowed for a list. The duplicates are kept by the libraries 
until distribution instructions are.received from the Manager. 
The amount of material offered and distributed is greater 
each year, increasing from several hundred pieces the first 
year to 69,169 single numbers and 5,220 books and bound 
volumes in 1946-47. In addition, 16,409 journals were sent 
to the American Book Center for distribution to devastated 
libraries abroad, and 5,185 books and journals to the Amer- 
ican-Soviet Medical Society. There were 131 lots offered, 
and 52 libraries reported statistics. The greatest credit for 
this splendid growth and for the efficiency of the Exchange 
is due to the devoted service of Miss Noyes and Miss Ella B. 
Lawrence, each of whom gave many years to Exchange man- 
agement and greatly increased its usefulness. 


Participation in the Exchange is limited to library mem- 
bers. To qualify, a library must have not less than 1000 
volumes of medical and allied scientific literature, of which 
not less than 500 must consist of books and periodicals pub- 
lished within ten years of the date of application. It must 
receive regularly not less than 25 current medical or allied 
scientific serials in good standing, maintain regular stated 
hours and be in charge of qualified attendants. To be in 
good standing, a library must present a list of duplicates 
every two years. Since the large libraries offer by far the 
greatest number of duplicate books and journals, their check- 
ings receive first choice in the assignment of material. On 
the whole, their needs are not great, so much valuable materia! 
goes to the smaller libraries, the cost being only postage or 
express. Until recently, the Manager of the Exchange has 
given her time and work as a voluntary contribution to the 
Association, an ardous task which has grown impossible of 
accomplishment for a busy librarian. At the annual meeting 
in Cleveland this spring, a full time salaried Manager was 
appointed to conduct Exchange affairs. 
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The success of this venture in a field where others have 
tried and failed is due in large part to the fine spirit of altru- 
ism and cooperation which is outstanding among our members. 
We have been invited a number of times to become a part 
of the American Library Association, and the Special Libraries 
Association, but we have declined, preferred to keep our 
individuality, our autonomy and our wonderful Medical Li- 
brary Exchange. 


Among the resolutions passed at the Milwaukee convention of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association the last week of August, 1947, 
the following is of especial interest to educators, and I am therefore 


quoting it in full: 


Pharmaceutical Education 


“WHEREAS the influx of students of pharmacy under the 
G.I. Bill of Rights is likely to continue to crowd the facilities 


of colleges of pharmacy and 


“WHEREAS the requirements for personnel in all 
branches of the profession clearly indicate the necessity for 
careful selection of those who are to enter into the profession 


of pharmacy, be it 


“RESOLVED that the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion commend the colleges of pharmacy which have striven 
conscientiously to select incoming students carefully on the 
basis of predictive tests and other qualifications calculated to 
improve the quality of the product of our teaching institutions 
and urge all institutions for the training of pharmacists to base 
the admission of students upon mental, moral and professional 
qualifications to the end that the future personnel of the pro- 
fession may measure up to the highest professional standing.” 


October 1, 1947 Robert P. Fischelis, Secretary 
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Report of Officers, Committees, and 
Delegates at the 1947 Meeting 
at Milwaukee 


Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 


The number of member-colleges is 62, the highest in 
the history of the Association. Of this number, 61 have paid 
dues and one college is in arrears. 


A detailed financial statement is appended as a part of 
this report. The checking account consists of $8526.04 cash 
on hand and a War Savings Bond with a par value of $1000.00, 
making a total of $9526.04 in this account. The Fund for 
the Study of Pharmacy has $571.26 in a savings account and 
$3500.00 in government bonds, making a total of $4071.26. 
During the year the Treasury Department called a $1000.00 
U. S. Treasury Bond for redemption. This was replaced with 
a $1000.00 U. S. Savings Bond Series G. The balance in the 
Vick Chemical Company Research Fund is $372.60. 


During the year the Association received from the Amer- 
ican Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education a contribution 
of $1500.00 for the support of the Professorial Lectureship 
Tours. A refund of $161.92 was received from the Syllabus 
Committee, and contributions from the National Association 
of Boards of Pharmacy and the American Pharmaceutical 
Association each in the amount of $161.92, representing re- 
funds to these associations from the Syllabus Committee, were 
received by the Association. All of these contributions and 
the refund were deposited in, and are a part of the checking 
account. 
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Receipts from the Committee on Curriculum from sales 
of copies of the Syllabus have been $10.31. Postage furnished 
the chairman of the committee amounted to $9.00. 


The cost of printing the American Journal of Pharma- 
ceutical Education has been $2719.82. Postage and clerical 
service connected with its publication amounted to $207.50, 
bringing the total to $2927.32. Subscriptions and back num- 
bers yielded $954.00, leaving a net cost to the Association 
of $1973.32. These figures are for four issues of the Journal, 
July and October, 1946, and January and April, 1947. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Checking Account 
(August 1, 1946 to July 31, 1947) 


1946 Receipts 
Aug. 1 Cash on hand - $ 5,162.46 
Aug. 14. Security National Bank—Payment of check 
formerly returned due to insufficient endorsement 2.00 
Aug. 31 American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 
1-3 yr. subscription $6.00 
1-2 yr. subscription 4.00 
2 subscriptions 4.00 14.00 
Sept. 30 American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 
12 subscriptions 24.00 
1 back number .50 24.50 
Oct. 1 Treasurer of the United States 
Interest on Bond M 1826467 G 12.50 
Oct. 18 University of Mississippi College of Pharmacy 
Annual Dues and Journal Subscription 100.00 
Oct. 19 The Creighton University College of Pharmacy 
Annual Dues and Journal Subscription 100.00 
Oct. 21 Rhode Island College of Pharmacy and Allied 
Sciences, Annual Dues and Journal Subscription 100.00 
Oct. 21 University of Texas College of Pharmacy 
Annual Dues and Journal Subscription 100.00 
Oct. 21 Detroit Institute of Technology College of Phar- 
macy, Annual Dues and Journal Subscription 100.00 
Oct. 22 Duquesne University School of Pharmacy 
Annual Dues and Journal Subscription 100.00 
Oct. 28 Xavier University College of Pharmacy 
Annual Dues and Journal Subscription ' 100.00 


Oct. 28 The State University of Iowa College of Pharmacy 
Annual Dues and Journal Subscription 100.00 
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Oct. 28 Ferris Institute College of Pharmacy 


Annual Dues and Journal! Subscription ....... 100.00 
Oct. 28 George Washington University School of Phar- 
macy, Annual Dues and Journal Subscription __. 100.00 
Oct. 30 University of Nebraska College of Pharmacy 
Annual Dues and Journal Subscription _...... 100.00 
Oct. 30 Purdue University School of Pharmacy 
Annual Dues and Journal! Subscription .. 100.00 
Oct. 31 Loyola University New Orleans College of Phar- 
macy, Annual Dues and Journal Subscription 100.00 
Oct. 31 American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 
6 subscriptions $12.00 ; 
2 back numbers 1.00 ; 13.00 : 
Nov. 1 Treasurer of the United States : 
Interest on Bond M 2719979 G 12.50 
Nov. 1 University of Colorado College of Pharmacy 
Annual Dues and Journal! Subscription _.... : 100.00 
Nov. 1 West Virginia University College of Pharmacy ; 
Annual Dues and Journal Subscription - 100.00 
Nov. 2 University of Illinois College of Pharmacy i 
Annual Dues and Journal! Subscription 100.00 
Nov. 2 Medical College of Virginia School of Pharmacy 
Annual Dues and Journal Subscription 100.00 
Nov. 2 Butler University College of Pharmacy 
Annual Dues and Journal Subscription : 100.00 
Nov. 2 Howard University College of Pharmacy 
Annual Dues and Journal Subscription _.. 100.00 : 
Nov. 2 South Dakota State College Division of Pharmacy . 
Annual Dues and Journal Subscription 100.00 
Nov. 4 University of Michigan College of Pharmacy 
Annual Dues and Journal Subscription _... 100.00 
Nov. 4 Temple University School of Pharmacy 
Annual Dues and Journal! Subscription 100.00 : 
Nov. 7 Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science . 
Annual Dues and Journal Subscription .... 100.00 
Nov. 8 Rutgers University New Jersey College of Phar- 
macy, Annual Dues and Journal Subscription __. 100.00 ; 
Nov. 9 Long Island University Brooklyn College of Phar- 
macy, Annual Dues and Journal Subscription 100.00 : 
Nov. 12 University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh College of ' 
Pharmacy, Annual Dues and Journal Subscription 100.00 { 


Nov. 15 Medical College of the State of South Carolina 
School of Pharmacy, Annual Dues and Journal 
Subscription —....... 100.00 
Nov. 16 Alabama Polytecnic Institute School of Miasseney : 
Annual Dues and Journal! Subscription 100.00 
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University of Tennessee School of Pharmacy 
Annual Dues and Journal Subscription _..... 
University of Southern California College of 
Pharmacy, Annual Dues anl Journal Subscription 
Columbia University College of Pharmacy of the 
City of New York, Annua! Dues and Journal Sub- 
scription 
University of South Carolina School of Pharmacy 
Annual Dues and Journal Subscription 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 
Annual Dues and Journal Subscription 
University of Buffalo School of Pharmacy 
Annual Dues and Journal Subscription 
University of Minnesota College of Pharmacy 
Annual Dues and Journal Subscription 
Fordham University College of Pharmacy 
Annual Dues and Journal Subscription 
Wayne University College of Pharmacy 
Annual Dues and Journal Subscription 
University of Maryland School of Pharmacy 
Annual Dues and Journal Subscription 
Western Reserve University School of Phormacy 
Annual Dues and Journal Subscription 
University of Toledo College of Pharmacy 
Annual Dues and Journal! Subscription 
Louisville College of Pharmacy 
Annual Dues and Journal Subscription 
University of Kansas School of Pharmacy 
Annual Dues and Journal Subscription 
American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 
13 subscriptions 
Oregon State College School of Pharmacy 
Annual Dues and Journal Subscription . ae 
North Dakota Agricultural College School of 
Pharmacy, Annual Dues and Journal Subscription 
University of Idaho Southern Branch College of 
Pharmacy, Annual Dues and Journal Subscription 
University of California College of Pharmacy 
Annual Dues and Journal Subscription 
St. Louis College of Pharmacy 
Annual Dues and Journal Subscription 
University of Connecticut College of Pharmacy 
Annual Dues and Journal Subscription 
American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 
10 subscriptions $20.00 
20 back numbers 10.00 
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100.00 


100.00 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

26.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
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1947 
Jan. 2 Drake University College of Pharmacy 
Annual Dues and Journal Subscription ; 100.00 
Jan. 2 _ Interest on U. S. Savings Bonds 
D 149324 G 6.25 
M 395380 G 12. 50 . 18.75 
Jan. 4 University of the Philippines College of Pindar 
Annual Dues and Journal Subscription 100.00 
Jan. 13 Montana State University College of iidenhes 
Annual Dues and Journal Subscription : 100.00 
Jan. 16 Union University Albany College of Pharmacy 
Annual Dues and Journal! Subscription .... = 100.00 
Jan. 16 University of Wisconsin School of Pharmacy 
Annual Dues and Journal! Subscription 100.00 
Jan. 17 University of Florida School of Pharmacy 
Annual Dues and Journal Subscription .... 100.00 
Jan. 18 University of North Carolina School of ieepalaen 
Annual Dues and Journal Subscription . P 100.00 
Jan. 80 Committee on Curriculum, Two Copies of Sylla- 
bus for The College of The Ozarks . 2.50 


Jan. 31 American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 
1 subscription at $2.00 $ 2.00 
49 subscriptions at 4.00 196.00 


1 back number at .50 .50 198.50 
Feb. 1 State College of Washington School of Pharmacy 
Annual Dues and Journal Subscription 100.00 


Feb. 10 The National Pharmaceutical! Syllabus Committee 
One-third share of funds in possession of Syllabus 


Committee at time of dissolution 161.92 
Feb. 14 University of Washington College of Pharmacy 

Annual Dues and Journal Subscription 100.00 
Feb. 24 University of Oklahoma School of Pharmacy 

Annual Dues and Journal Subscription 100.00 


Feb. 28 American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Educa- 

tion, Contribution to Professorial Lectureships 

Feb. 28 American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 
96 subscriptions at $4.00 $384.00 


,500.00 


1 subscription at 2.00 2.00 
1 10 yr. subscription 40.00 
1 5 yr. subscription 20.00 146.00 
Mar. 31 American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 
25 subscriptions . 100.00 
April 1 Treasurer of the United States 
Interest on Bonds M 1826467G and M 4885509 G 25.00 
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Committee on Curriculum 
Two copies of Syllabus for 
University of British Columbia $2.50 
Postage 42 
Ohio Northern University College of Pharmacy 
Annual Dues and Journal Subscription 
Committee on Curriculum 
Copy of Syllabus for John S. Stomley $1.25 
Postage .07 
American Pharmaceutical Association 
Contribution from Syllabus Committee Funds 
National Association of Boards of Pharmacy 
Contribution from Syllabus Committee Funds 
Cincinnati College of Pharmacy 
Application for Membership Fee 
University of Kansas City 
Application for Membership Fee 
American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 
8 subscriptions at $4.00 
Treasurer of the United States 
Interest on Bond M 2719979 G 
University of Georgia School of Pharmacy 
Annual Dues and Journal Subscription 
Committee on Curriculum, one copy of Syllabus 
for Wm. Dawson & Sons, London, England . 
American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 
6 subscriptions $24.00 
9 back numbers 4.50 
The Ohio State University College of Pharmacy 
Annual Dues and Journal Subscription 


American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 
5 subscriptions $20.00 
1 back number 1.00 
Treasurer of the United States 
Interest on Bonds D 149324 G; M 395380 G 
Security National Bank 
Interest on Savings Account 
Committee on Curriculum 
One copy of Syllabus for H. G. Hewitt $1.25 
Postage .07 
National Association of Boards of Pharmacy 
Share of expense of reporting Joint Dinner and 
Joint Meeting 


735 


161.92 
161.92 
25.00 
25.00 
32.00 
12.50 


100.00 


te 
to 
ur 


28.50 


100.00 


1.32 


12.10 
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July 31 


July 31 


Aug. 17 
Sept. 9 


Sept. 20 


Sept. 20 
Sept. 20 


Sept. 25 


Sept. 27 
Oct. 10 
Oct. 21 


American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 
1 1% yr. subscription at $4.00 $6.00 


2 1 yr. subscriptions 4.00 8.00 
9 back numbers .50 4.50 
2 back numbers 1.00 2.00 20.50 


United States Government Bond in Safety Deposit 
Box No. 591, Security National Bank, Brookings, 
S. Dak. U. S. Savings Bond Series G—No. 


$ 15,388.10 


Disbursements 


Security National Bank 


Check returned—insufficient endorsement $ 2.00 
G. L. Jenkins 

Postage $1.50 

Telephone and Telegram 3.80 

Stenographic Service 4.50 9.80 
Register Publishing Company 

Printing tickets for Joint Dinner $3.85; Tax .08 3.93 


B. V. Christensen 


Expenses attending Annual Meeting 71.95 
The Claflin Printing Company 
Printing July Journals 
98 pages 10 pt. at $2.20 $215.60 
3.3 138.60 454.20 


42 pages 8 pt. .30 
Clark T. Eidsmoe 

Expenses attending Annual Meeting 144.06 
Clark T. Eidsmoe 


Dinner ticket for guest speaker 3.30 
The Register Publishing Company 
5000 Envelopes 25.25 
3000 Letterheads 17.40 
300 Statements 1.60 
2 Receipt books 2.80 
1 ream onion skin 1.95 
Tax 1.04 53.04 
Bank Debit, Exchange on check .B5 
R. A. Lyman, Expenses attending Annual Meeting 108.93 
Joseph B. Burt 
Expenses as Chairman of Committee on 
Relations of Beards and Colleges: 
Telegrams $ 3.81 
Expenses as Chairman Committee on 
Resolutions: Stenographic work 3.00 6.81 


1946 
Au. 


0 


ot 


Dec. 


Dec. 


1947 
Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


31 


31 


31 


10 


10 
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The Master Reporting Company, Inc. 

Reporting Annual Meeting . 

Ernest Little 

Expenses attending N.D.T.C. Meeting 
J. Lester Hayman 

Expenses attending N.D.T.C. Meeting ............... 
Glenn L. Jenkins 

Expenses incurred in attending Meeting of Ex- 
ecutive Committee December 20-21 

B. V. Christensen 

Expenses incurred in attending Meeting of Ex- 
ecutive Committee December 20-21 

A. H. Uhl 

Expenses incurred in attending Meeting of Ex- 
ecutive Committee December 20-21 


Charles H. Rogers 

Expenses incurred in attending Meeting of Ex- 
ecutive Committee December 20-21 

Clark T. Eidsmoe 

Expenses incurred in attending Meeting of Ex- 
ecutive Committee December 20-21 

Robert C. Wilson 

Expenses incurred in attending Meeting of Ex- 
ecutive Committee December 20-21 

Hotel Sherman, rental on room for Executive 
Committee Meeting, Dec. 20-21 

Troy C. Daniels 

Expenses incurred in attending Meeting of Ex- 
ecutive Committee December 20-21 

The Claflin Printing Company 

700 October Journals 

4 page cover, 2 page insert, 296 pages 


302 pages at 2.20 $664.40 
20 pages tabular, extra 4.40 88.00 
156 pages extra 1.10 171.60 
Cuts 10.32 
Differential on paper 
13 reams 25x38—50 .062/Ib. 40.30 
Postmaster—Stamps 
R. A. Lyman 


Expenses incurred in connection with Journal— 
September, October, November, December, 1946 
Postage $10.00 
Deposit for mailing Oct. issue 10.00 
Stenographic Service 45.00 
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216.98 
31.75 


24.39 


26.81 


62.36 


24.58 


58.65 


64.99 


75.65 


30.00 


233.64 


974.62 
25.00 


65.00 
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Feb. 3 R. A. Lyman 
Expenses incurred in attending Meeting of Ex- 


ecutive Committee December 20-21 50.95 
Feb. 12 E. R. Serles 

Expenses incurred in attending Meeting of : 

American Council on Education as a delegate for 

A.A.C.P. .... 20.05 
Feb. 12 The Register Publishing Company 

Printing Statements 8.16 
Feb. 17 The Claflin Printing Company 

200 reprints of amendments 10.40 
Feb. 17 National Drug Trade Conference—Annual Dues 25.00 
Mar. 25 B. V. Christensen 

Mimeographing $3.00 

Telephone 2.99 

Postage 23.03 29.02 


April 3 The Claflin Printing Company 
January Journal 


220 pages at $3.00 $660.00 
61 pages 8 pt. 1.50 91.50 
4 pages covers 18.00 
Resetting galleys 13.50 
Index for Vol. X 80.00 863.00 
April 3 American Council on Education 
Annual Dues 1947-48 100.00 
April19 American Council on Pharmaceutical Education 
Annual Contribution 600.00 


May 8 BB. V. Christensen 
Expenses attending American Council on Edu- 


cation May 2-3, 1947 wai 72.57 
May 12 Secretary District 5, N.A.B.P. & A.A.C.P. 

Contribution toward publication of proceedings 25.00 
May 12 Secretary District 7, N.A.B.P & A.A.C.P. 

Contribution toward publication of proceedings 25.00 


May 16 Wortley F. Rudd 
Expenses attending Meeting of American Council 


on Education May 2-3, 1947 27.55 
June 7 The Claflin Printing Company 
April Journal 
140 pages at $ 3.00 $420.00 
60 pages 8 pt. 1.50 90.00 
4 pages covers 4.50 18.00 528.00 


= 


June 7 R. A. Lyman 
Deposit for mailing January Journals $ 5.00 
Postage 15.00 
Stenographic work 57.50 77.50 


vr 
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July 14 Committee on Status of Pharmacists in Govern- 

ment Service—Contribution 200.00 
July 19 B. V. Christensen 

Honorarium, Chairman, Executive Committee 100.00 
July 19 R. A. Lyman, Honorarium, Editor of the Journal 100.00 
July 19 Clark T, Eidsmoe, Honorarium, Secretary-Treas- 

urer . 100.00 
July 19 B. V. Christensen 

Postage 9.58 

Mimeographing 2.00 

Telephone & Telegraph 4.50 16.08 
July 19 Clark T. Eidsmoe 

Onion skin, bond, carbon paper $ 5.10 

Typewriter ribbon and tax 1.79 

Filing box, cards and index 2.63 

Mimeographing 8.04 

Legal opinion on incorporation and 

tax liability 20.00 

Stenographic service 75.00 112.56 
July 22 Library Binders 

Binding two volumes of Journal, one for the 

Library of Congress and one for the Secretary’s 

office 3.80 
July 23 Henry S. Johnson 

Expenses of President’s office 

Postage $ 13.00 

Telephone & Telegraph 2.63 

Secretarial Service 5.00 20.63 
July 25 Postmaster—Brookings— 

Stamps—Committee on Curriculum 9.00 
July 26 R. A. Lyman 

Postage $25.00 

Stenographic Service 40.00 65.00 
July 31 CASH ON HAND 8,526.04 
July 31 U.S. Savings Bond Series G M-395380-G 1,000.00 

Total a = $ 15,388.10 
Summary of Receipts 

Cash on hand, July 31, 1946 $ 5,162.46 
United States Savings Bond 1,000.00 
Dues from 61 colleges for 1946-47 6,100.00 
Application fee from two colleges 50.00 
Income from American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 954.00 
Interest on Bonds and Savings Account 111.47 
Refund from Syllabus Committee 161.92 
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5 
6 
0 
0 
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0 
0 
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Contribution from American Foundation for Pharmaceutical 
Education (Professorial Lectureships) . 

Contribution from American Pharmaceutical Associstion 
Contribution from National Association of Boards of 
Payment of check formerly returned due to insufficient 

Income from Committee on Curriculum _................ 
National Association of Boards of Pharmacy share of ex- 
pense of reporting Joint Dinner and Joint Session 


Total $ 


Summary of Disbursements 


Reporting 1946 Annual Meeting 

Expenses of officers attending 1946 Annual Meeting 

Expenses of Special Meeting of Executive Committee at 
Chicago . 

Printing American Journal of Pharmac eutical Education 

Contributions ..... 

Annual Dues to American Council on Education 

Clerical assistance for officers and editor 

Expenses of Committee an Curriculum (postage) 

Postage, telegrams, telephones 

Honoraria ........................ 

Allowances paid to Districts N. A.B.P. and A.A.C.P. 

Stationery, printing and mimeographing 

Expenses of representatives to various meetings 

Legal opinion on incorporation and tax.liability 

Miscellaneous . 


Total $ 
VICK CHEMICAL COMPANY 
RESEARCH FUND 
Receipts 
1946 
Aug. 1 Cash on hand $ 375.82 
Disbursements 

1946 


March 29 Charles V. Netz 
Expenditures for Committee on Predictive and 
Achievement tests Aug. 1, 1946 to Mar. 5, 1947: 
Express $1.10 
Postage 2.12 $ 3.22 
July 31 Cash on Hand S . 372.60 


1,500.00 
161.92 


161.92 


2.00 
10.31 


12.10 


15,388.10 


216.98 
324.94 


627.63 
719.82 
825.00 
100.00 
230.00 
9.00 
154.84 
300.00 
50.00 
98.09 
176.31 
20.00 
9.45 


te 


,862.06 


$ 375.82 


' = 
$ 375.82 
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FUND FOR STUDY OF PHARMACY 


1946-47 

Receipts 
1946 
Aug. 1 Cash in savings account ........ $ 571.26 
Oct. 1 Interest on U. S. Savings Bond M-1826467-G 12.50 
Nov. 1 Interest on U. S. Savings Bond M-2719979-G 12.50 
1947 
Jan. 2 Interest on U. S. Savings Bond D-149324-G 6.25 
April 1 Interest on U. S. Savings Bonds M-1826467-G and 

M-4885509-G 25.00 

May 1 Interest on U. S. Savings Bond M-2719979-G 12.50 
July 1 Interest on U. S. Savings Bond D-149324-G 6.25 
July 5 Interest on Savings Account 11.47 


During the year 1946-47 the $1,000.00 U. S. 
Treasury Bond 55510L was called for redemption. 
It was replaced by U. S. Savings Bond Series G-~ 
M-4885509-G, $1,000.00. 

July 31 U. S. Government Bonds in Safety Deposit Box 
No. 591, Security National Bank, Brookings, 
South Dakota: 

U. S. Savings Bond No. D-149324-G 

issued Jan. 1, 1942, Due Jan. 1, 1954 $500.00 

U. S. Savings Bond No. M-1826467-G 

issued Oct. 1, 1943, Due Oct. 1, 1955 1000.00 

U. S. Savings Bond No. M-2719979-G 

issued May 1 1944, Due May 1, 1956 1000.00 

U. S. Savings Bond No. M-4885509-G 

issued Oct. 1, 1946, Due Oct. 1, 1958 1000.00 $4,157.73 


Disbursements 


1947 Interest on Savings Account and on all 
Government Bonds belonging to the 
Fund for the Study of Pharmacy was de- 


posited in the Checking Account 86.47 
July 31 Cash in Savings Account 571,26 
July 31 Government Bonds in Fund 3,500.00 $4,157.73 


SUMMARY OF ALL FUNDS 
Belonging to 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACY 
At the close of Fiscal Year July 31, 1947 
Assets 
Checking Account 

1947 

July 31 Cash on hand $8,526.04 

July 31 U. S. Savings Bond 1,000.00 $ 9,526.04 
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Fund for the Study of Pharmacy 


July 31 Cash in Savings Account 571.26 
July 31 U.S. Savings Bonds 3,500.00 $ 4,071.26 
Vick Chemical Company Research Fund 
July 31 Cash on hand 372.60 $ 372.60 
TOTAL $ 13,969.90 


Liabilities 
NONE 
Clark T. Eidsmoe, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Report of the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee 


The Executive Committee has held three meetings since 
the last report submitted at the 1946 annual convention; 
namely, August 28, 1946, December 20 and 21, 1946, and 
August 24, 1947. The minutes of the meeting held August 
28, 1946 were published in the American Journal of Pharma- 
ceutical Education, page 616, Volume X, Number 4 (October 
1946), and the minutes of the December 1946 meeting were 
published in the American Journal of Pharmaceutical Edu- 
cation, page 196, Volume XI, Number 1 (April 1947). The 
minutes of the August 24, 1947 meeting will be published 
in the October 1947 issue of the Journal. In this connection, 
it might be pointed out that from time to time the advisability 
of publishing the minutes of the meetings of the Executive 
Committee has been questioned. However, the Committee 
has, for several years past, consistently maintained the open- 
door policy of keeping the membership fully informed on the 
theory that a well-informed membership is essential to an 
efficient, productive association. 


There are a few items in these reports on which we 
should like to comment. The Executive Committees of the 
N.A.B.P. and the A.A.C.P. agreed to establish a joint com- 


= 
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mittee on Time and Program to cooperate with the officers 
of Boards and Colleges Districts in setting the time for the 
meetings and in arranging programs. This arrangement 
apparently produced satisfactory results. For the first time 
in the history of the Districts, all Districts held meetings 
during the year. There was no overlapping in time of meet- 
ings and, hence, the Secretary of the N.A.B.P. was able to 
attend the meetings of all eight districts to present the prac- 
tical-experience plan proposed by the N.A.B.P. It was hoped 
that Dr. E. C. Elliott, Director of The Pharmaceutical Survey, 
might also attend all District Meetings to present a progress 
report, but Dr. Elliott was able to attend only four of them. 
A member of the Executive Committee of the A.A.C.P. ap- 
peared on several of the programs to discuss college enroll- 
ments in accordance with an outline prepared by the Exec- 
utive Committee. Hence, the programs were more uniform 
than in previous years and undoubtedly will prove conducive 
to more uniform thinking on the part of Board and College 
members. ‘The Executive Committee of the A.A.C.P. recom- 
mends that this joint committee be continued. 


Please note that the subscription rate for the American 
Journal of Pharmaceutical Education was increased to $4.00, 
effective January 1, 1947. This was necessary due to the 
increased costs of publication. Since the only revenue re- 
ceived by the Association in support of the Journal is and was 
through subscriptions, the only way in which increased rev- 
enue is possible is by means of increased subscription rates. 
This, however, implies an equal number of subscribers. The 
Executive Committee urges that every faculty member in 
the colleges be encouraged to subscribe to the Journal. It 
appears obvious that every individual interested in pharma- 
ceutical education would profit by careful reading of this 
Journal. 


Funds in the amount of $1,500 to support the “American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy Lectureships” have been 
transmitted to the Treasurer by the American Foundation for 
Pharmaceutical Education and, hence, it is urged that plans 
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and programs for these lectureships be brought before the 
Association for final action and approval so that this project 
may become operative with the next academic year. 


Finally, the Executive Committee directs attention of 
all member colleges to paragraphs 1 to 11 inclusive on page 
203 of the January 1947 Journal. These paragraphs were 
suggested as areas in which the American Pharmaceutical 
Association might cooperate with and render a service to 
the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. We hope 
you will not only read these but study them carefully. The 
Executive Committee will be pleased to have your comments 
and further suggestions. 


As you may recall, it was mutually agreed by the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association, the National Association 
of Boards of Pharmacy, and the American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy that the Syllabus Committee be dis- 
continued and that funds on hand be returned pro rata to 
the sponsoring organizations. The funds amounted to $485.76, 
and, hence, the Syllabus Committee, in the process of dissolv- 
ing, transmitted $161.92 to each of the organizations con- 
cerned. The American Pharmaceutical Association and the 
National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, however, do- 
nated their shares to the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy to be used to promote and support the work of 
the Committee on Curriculum. Hence, a total of $485.76 has 
been received by this Association with the implication that 
the Curriculum Committee shall carry on the functions of 
a syllabus committee and that these funds are to be made 
available to this Commtitee in due course. 


Your attention is again called to the resolution concerning 
Limitation of Enrollment, drawn up by a subcommittee and 
adopted by the Executive Committee. Copies of this resolu- 
tion were sent to the Secretaries of the American Council 
on Pharmaceutical Education, the National Association of 
Boards of Pharmacy, the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, and to each of the colleges of pharmacy. For the 


t 
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purpose of emphasis and for discussion, if desired, this reso- 
lution is, herewith, presented: 


WHEREAS, It has come to the attention of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy that a number of colleges of pharmacy have ad- 
mitted students in excess of the number that their physical 
facilities can adequately accommodate and to whom quality 
instruction can be given by their present staff, and 

WHEREAS, The American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education and the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy 
have called attention to the dangers inherent in such situations 
and because the Executive Committee of the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges of Pharmacy is desirous of reiterating its 
opposition to such over-crowding of colleges of pharmacy, 

IT IS RESOLVED, That the American Council on Phar- 
maceutical Education and the National Association of Boards 
of Pharmacy be urged to take such steps as may be in their 
province to restrict enrollments ant if necessary withdraw 
accreditation and recognition of those colleges which fail to 
maintain enrollments within the limits indicated by sound 
educational practice. 


The Pharmaceutical Survey has now been under way 
for approximately fifteen months and periodic reports have 
been issued from the Office of the American Council on Edu- 
cation concerning progress. Some reports have already beén 
issued and others will undoubtedly follow. Your Executive 
Committee urges in the strongest terms possible that every 
dean and every faculty member not only read but study these 
reports. Comments and suggestions may be sent to the Amer- 
ican Council on Education or to Dr. Edward C. Elliott, 
Director of The Survey. It is our understanding that the 
final report will include recommendations. It is obvious that 
recommendations will require implementation. This was an- 
ticipated when the original plan was worked out and the 
whole program of The Survey was set up to include approx- 
imately two years for fact-finding studies and one year for 
implementation. The colleges are extremely important in 
implementing the results of The Survey and again your Exec- 
utive Committee bespeaks and urges a broad-minded, forward 
looking, and sympathetic attitude in helping to make The 
Survey meaningful and constructive to the profession. 
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ENROLLMENT DATA 


Following is enrollment data for the autumn term of 
1946, as per questionnaire sent to all colleges and schools of 
pharmacy in the United States on October 1, 1946: 


Gee Es 2 

seu Qe HE Sec 

See SEs $8 

Freshmen 807 558 849 1.710 37 5,834 
Sophomores 292 335 R15 3,591 22 4,527 
Juniors 28 110 33 1,265 5 1,632 
Seniors 7 76 221 813 2 1,062 
Specials i) 4 17 76 3 101 
Graduates 0 13 69 131 i 226 

Total 1,143 1,096 2,302 10,586 73 13,382 


(Sixty-seven schools are included in the above report. 


Women 


Total 
Total 
in Class 


616 6,450 


655 
189 2,121 
318 1,380 
58 159 
16 272 


Replies were 


not received from the University of the Philippines or the University 


of Puerto Rico.) 


Following is enrollment data for the autumn term of 
1947, as per questionnaire sent to all colleges and schools of 
pharmacy in the United States on February 20, 1947: 


seu ae HE @c 
SLE 
Freshmen 602 549 666 4,129 40 £5,117 
Sophomores 228 377 726 3,672 29 4,516 
Juniors 27 152 279 1,458 13 1,830 
Seniors 2 77 193 831 5 1,071 
Specials 8 4 19 81 4 103 
Graduates 0 s 47 133 3 218 
Total 867 1,167 1,930 10,304 94 12,855 


516 5,633 
602 118 


), 
464 2,294 
323 1 

61 164 
30 248 
1.996 14,851 


(Sixty-seven schools in the United States are included in the above 
report. The University of the Philippines and the University of Puerto 


Rico are not included.) 
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The annual report blanks were sent to all colleges of 
pharmacy in the United States this year, including the schools 
which are not members of the Association. Reports were 
received from all schools except one; namely, Howard College 
(Alabama). These reports disclose the following data 
and information with reference to students, student enroll- 


ament, etc.: 


Number of students admitted as freshmen: 


Men 5,541 
Women 613 
Total ... 6,154 


Number of students admitted with advanced standing: 


Men 1,520 
Women 151 
Total 1,671 


Total number of students admitted: 


Men 7,061 
Women 764 
Total 7,825 


Number of students withdrawn—990. 

Number of students admitted with degrees—275. 

Number of students admitted on certificate—7,731. 
Number of students admitted by examination—63. 

Number of students admitted on “Individual Approval’’—30. 


Annual Enrollment for 1946-47 


Freshmen 6,236 
Sophomores 5,267 
Juniors 2,447 
Seniors 1,511 
Special Students 212 
Graduate Students 292 


Total 15,965 
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A report was also received from the College of Pharmacy, 
University of Puerto Rico. This report included the follow- 


ing data: 
Number of students admitted as freshmen: 
Women ...... 
Total _....... B23 
Number of students admitted with advanced standing: 
Men ..... 8 
Women ..... 3 
Total . 2 11 
Total number of students admitted: 
Men ... 144 
Women 90 
Total _... 234 


Number of students withdrawn—23. 

Number of students admitted with degrees—8. 
Number of students admitted on certificate—222. 
Number of students admitted by examination—12. 


Annual Enrollment for 1946-47 


Freshmen . Bae 
Sophomores 59 
Juniors 42 
Seniors 25 
Irregulars 87 

Total 436 


Following is information regarding degrees awarded 
during school year 1946-47, as per request letter dated May 
20, 1947. This information was called for from all colleges 
and schools of pharmacy in the United States, including non- 


member schools. All responded. 


Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy 1,304 
Master of Science in Pharmacy 54 
Doctor of Philosophy 12 
Master in Pharmacy (Honorary) 1 
Doctor of Science (Honorary) . 3 
Ph.D. in Pharmacy (Honorary) 1 
Doctor of Pharmacy (Honorary) . 1 


The University of Puerto Rico reported that they awarded 
22 Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy degrees during the 


year 1946-47. 
B. V. Christensen, Chairman 
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Report of the Committee on Professorial 
Lectureship Tours 


This special committee was commissioned in 1945 by 
President Jenkins for the purpose of determining the senti- 
ment of the member colleges toward establishment of a plan 
or system of visiting lectureships. The majority of the col- 
leges having designated a desire to participate in such an 
undertaking, the plan was recommended to the 1946 conven- 
tion, and was there endorsed, subject to regulations drawn 
up by the Executive Committee. Implementation was to be 
through funds provided by the American Foundation for 
Pharmaceutical Education. These funds have now been made 
available, and the general procedure has been set down by 
the Executive Committee. 


However, the plan was not put into operation during 
the year just past, because the necessary funds were not 
allocated until quite late in the year, because the method of 
procedure as finally adopted by the Executive Committee 
was not made known to the member colleges, and because 
the several schools canvassed by your committee did not 
feel that they could spare the necessary personnel for the 
tours. Therefore, it is recommended: 


1. That the Association place in the hands of the various 
member colleges and of the chairman for the colleges of each 
of the several districts, a copy of the rules and regulations 
under which the tours are to be sponsored and conducted, and: 


2. That the Association urge all member colleges to 
participate in the plan. 


The committee as originally appointed was asked by Pres- 
ident Johnson to continue its activities during the past year, 
functioning as liaison between the central offices of the Asso- 
ciation and the several districts to investigate activity under 
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the plan. As stated above, and for the reasons given, no ac- 
tivity has been reported. For this reason, and also because 
a mechanism for reporting such activity directly to the office 
of the President of the Association was proposed in the orig- 
inal plan submitted by this committee, continuation of this 
committee is deemed unnecessary. Therefore, it is recom- 
mended: 


3. That the Committee on Professorial Lectureship 
Tours, its original duty having been discharged and its con- 
tinuation being therefore deemed unnecessary, be dissolved 
and discontinued as a regularly constituted committee of this 
Association. 


George E. Crossen, Chairman 


Report of the Committee on Distributive 
Education 


A year ago I reported to this Association that the com- 
mittee had been inactive, owing to the improbability of there 
being federal funds with which to carry out the program 
which was originally conceived under the George-Deen Act. 


It was suggested in the report that the committee be dis- 
continued, unless the information gathered by The Pharma- 
ceutical Survey should clearly indicate a need for the develop- 
ment of a formal training program, in which all colleges 
might participate. I am certain that Dr. Elliott and his 
collaborators have given considerable attention to this phase 
of pharmaceutical education, and I am assuming that he will 
discuss it to some degree in his annual report, which is to 
be given at a general session of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association. 
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I therefore recommend that the Executive Committee 
of the A.A.C.P. be empowered to determine whether or not 
there is a need for the continuation of this particular 
committee. 


Dr. E. R. Serles, Chairman 


MARRIAGES 
Prof. Simon W. Heimlich, Rutgers University College of Pharmacy, 
and Mrs. Dorian M. Barth of Bloomfield, New Jersey, on June 14, 1947, 


at Bloomfield. 


Mr. Glen H. Hamor and Miss Ileen Deegan of the University of 


Montana, on September 7, 1947, at Missoula. 


Mr. Clarence Albers, son of Prof. and Mrs. C. C. Albers, University 
of Texas, and Miss Julia Bohls of Austin, Texas, at Austin, August 31, 


1947. 


PHI DELTA CHI CONVENTION 


The 38th Grand Council of Phi Delta Chi was held at Milwaukee 
on August 29-30. A suite was maintained at the Schroeder where 
alumni attending the various conventions could get together. Con- 
siderable progress has been made during the year in establishing new 
chapters and reactivating the old. The total membership including 
both active and alumni members is approximately 1100. Officers elected 
for the next two year period were Grand President, Dr. Robert L. 
Crowe, University of Tennessee; Past Grand President, Dr. David 
O’Day, University of Wyoming; Grand Vice President, Prof. Robert 
A. Walsh, Massachusetts College of Pharmacy; Grand Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Rand P. Hollenback, Columbus, Ohio; and Grand Editor, Prof. 
Howard L. Reed, Massachusetts College of Pharmacy. 
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Report of the Committee on Curriculum, 


Preface 


The immediate impetus for the decision to dissolve the 
Pharmaceutical Syllabus Committee came from the state- 
ment of the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education 
that it did not intend to use the Pharmaceutical Syllabus as 
a standard in the accreditation of colleges of pharmacy in 
its forthcoming inspections. 


Shortly after the announcement of this policy, two of 
the sponsoring organizations, The American Pharmaceutical 
Association and the National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy, signified their willingness to withdraw from par- 
ticipation in the joint committee. 


The members of the Syllabus Committee, at the meeting 
in Pittsburgh in August, 1946, voted to present to each of 
its sponsors a resolution recommending the dissolution of 
the committee. The representatives of the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges of Pharmacy reported to that body that: 


“Whereas, the work of building a curriculum in pharmacy 
should be an essential activity of the American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy, it is recommended that the Association 
establish a standing committee on curriculum.” 


This resolution was adopted by the Association. 


At a subsequent meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, the pre- 
viously established Committee on Modernization of the 
Pharmacy Curriculum was abolished and its duties turned 
over to the Committee on Curriculum. 


It must be assumed that the decision of the Association 
was taken after thoughtful consideration of the virtues and 
deficiencies of the Pharmaceutical Syllabus, Tentative Fifth 
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Edition (Revised). According to an agreement reached 
jointly by the Council and the Syllabus Committee in 1941, 
as recorded in the letter of transmittal of the latest copy 
of the Syllabus, reports on the trials in the member colleges 
were to be made available to the Council. The Council’s 
decision was to be “based primarily upon the summaries 
submitted to it by the Syllabus Committee’”’. 


Criticisms of the Pharmaceutical Syllabus, usually with 
suggestions for its improvement, have been published from 
time to time. Recently, a general poll of opinion has been 
taken among the members of the Association. A detailed 
analysis of these criticisms, suggestions, and opinions is beyond 
the scope of this preface. It seems pertinent to the work 
of the Committee on Curriculum to outline their general tone 
and spirit. In so doing, the chairman takes responsibility 
for interpreting them. The phrasing of the following state- 
ments is his. So far as he is aware, he has quoted no indi- 
vidual or group directly. 


1. A syllabus or curricular guide of some sort is desired by all 
interested in pharmacy. The Pharmaceutical Syllabus throughout its 
several editions has been a valuable contribution to pharmaceutical 
education. It has not received voluntary acceptance as a compulsory 
standard, because of disagreement in detail rather than in principle. 


2. The topic outlines of the courses individually listed in the 
Syllabus is, in many instances, too extensive to be soundly taught in the 
minimum time alloted to the course. This is true even in the cases 
where the topics are marked as required and optional. In some courses 
more topics are marked required than could be covered adequately in 


the alloted time. 


3. The topic outline for certain courses is obsolete and needs 
modernization in the light of present and future practice. 


4. Course titles should be selected to indicate the subject matter 
of the course, e.g., essentially chemical subjects should not be classified 


under pharmacy. 


5. There are too many hours of required subjects in the Syllabus 
curriculum, The curriculum should specify as required only those 
courses which are fundamental, thus permitting a maximum of time in 
which each college may express its own individuality. 
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6. Not enough attention is given to the general education of the 
pharmacist. The curriculum is too highly scientific and specialized. 


7. Certain well-defined and well-established areas of pharmaeutical 
education have not been recognized by course titles, while others of 
more traditional than functional importance have been perpetuated. 


It is not at all discouraging to read the many pages of 
comment and criticism which have been elicited by the Sylla- 
bus. Indeed, they are the signs of an alert and virile mem- 
bership. Criticisms and suggestions result when a faculty 
takes the trouble to study and submit the proposed curricu- 
lum to trial. It is a cause for great concern for the future 
of pharmaceutical education when a college administration 
pays lip service to a proposed curriculum by adopting its 
course titles, descriptions, and hours for its bulletin, but makes 
no effort to implement it in fact or in spirit by providing 
adequate space, equipment, or staff. 


Other considerations than the frankly offered criticisms 
of the Syllabus are believed to operate in opposition to a 
ready acceptance of any general curriculum standard. There 
seems to be a suspicion on the part of some that the adoption 
of such a curriculum is advocated with the hidden purpose 
of decreasing the number of pharmacists; of making the 
curriculum so long and so difficult that only a few will be 
attracted to our colleges and fewer will be graduated. Others 
are distrustful that a Syllabus may tend to make education 
in pharmacy stereotyped and uniform throughout the nation. 
Some believe that pharmaceutical education as sponsored by 
professional teachers will lose the practical touch; others are 
convinced that it already has done so. Traditionalists, in 
and out of faculty ranks, dread the effect of change upon 
established educational procedure. Administrators and trustees 
are disturbed by the probability of increased budgets which 
major changes in the curriculum will require. 


None of these considerations should be ignored by this 
committee. It would be to little purpose to construct and 
recommend a guide to curriculum building, however admir- 
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able from a technical standpoint, if it fails to enlist the 
enthusiastic support of the majority of those who are deeply 
concerned with the advancement of pharmacy. 


Curricular changes will come; indeed, they are on the 
way! Forward looking, practical, idealistic, profession- 
minded faculties in several parts of the nation are planning, 
preparing and proving new approaches to the education of 
pharmacists. Some of these ideas have been made available 
to this committee. Others will be as they mature. This 
committee has the opportunity, the privilege, and the respon- 
sibility of studying such proposals and adding the best 
features of all of them to the best ideas resulting from the 
individual experience of its members. From such analyses 
and synthesis should come a basic curriculum for pharma- 
ceutical education which is educationally sound for today’s 
need and tomorrow’s expectation. 


Objectives of a Pharmaceutical Curriculum 


A curriculum in pharmacy should offer a means by 
which a student may acquire the education and training 
which will enable him to (1) begin the practice of pharmacy, 
(2) continue to keep abreast of the growing edge of knowledge 
in the health sciences, and (3) make his own contributions 
to the profession and the community of which he is a member. 


The Functional Requirements of Pharmacy 


The practice of pharmacy should be defined in terms 
of the activities which are required to create, procure, process, 
standardize, stabilize, fabricate, test, and use new and old 
medicinal agents, and to distribute them to other members 
of the health professions and to the public. 


No single individual of modern times engages in all of 
these activities, but every pharmacist must have fundamertal 
training in the knowledge and skills which they require. 
A goodly portion of the pharmaceutical curriculum must be 
devoted to the physical and biological sciences. This is a 
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well-established principle and these disciplines constitute the 
bulk of the curricula now in use. 


But the pharmacist is not simply a mind trained in 
science and a skilled pair of hands functioning in a vacuum. 
By the very nature of his training and skills, they must be 
exercised in the presence of others. He must adapt and adjust 
himself to the demands and personalities of his employer 
or his employees, his creditors and his debtors, his suppliers 
and his customers, his professional colleagues and his non- 
professional associates, his neighbors and his casual con- 
tacts. In brief, he is a person as well as a pharmacist, a 
member of society as well as of a pharmaceutica! society. 
He cannot function with maximum effectiveness as a pharm- 
acist while denying or neglecting his obligations as a citizen. 
The cherished position of pharmacy among the other pro- 
fessions makes it essential that pharmacists be equally as 
diligent in the discharge of their civic, social, and moral 
obligations as in the exercise of their scientific skills. 


A profession is a way of life practiced by specially 
trained individuals who are distinguished from others by 
their intellectual attainments and their adherence to a code 
of ethics adopted for their own regulation. This code is a 
statement of principles which are based upon an idealistic 
concept of the obligations imposed upon the possessors of 
special knowledge and skills to society and to their fellow 
man. It transcends the legalistic codes which society has 
adopted for its own protection. It bounds the activity of 
its subscribers by reminding them that with the special 
knowledge and skill, which may be exercised for good or 
evil, goes the obligation to act to the limit of their capacity 
for good and to refuse to act in any circumstance which 
they know or suspect to be harmful or potentially harmful 
to the individual or society. 


Up to now, little help has been given the pharmacy stu- 
dent in developing a philosophy of life. The values to be 
obtained from the usually offered beginning courses in phil- 
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osophy, psychology, economics, and political science have 
seemed not to warrant giving them a place in a curriculum 
which could be crowded with scientific and professional sub- 
jects for which apparently strong cases could be made. As 
a result, instruction in this area has been restricted to studies 
of professional history and ethics and the specialized eco- 
nomics of retail pharmacy. Other values have been acquired, 
presumably, from pastors, parents, high school teachers, col- 
lege teachers, as incidentals to their major responsibilities 
as science teachers, preceptors in pharmacies where the ap- 
prenticeship is served, extracurricular reading, and from 
personal experience. It seems probable that many of the 
cases of personal and professional maladjustment among 
pharmacists might have been avoided or mitigated, if instruc- 
tion in this vital area had been systematized and not left 
to chance. The responsibility of this committee and the 
colleges of pharmacy is not clear. 


AGENDA AND ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION 


The agenda for the meeting of the Committee on Cur- 
riculum is reproduced below, with the conclusions reached 
and a brief digest of the essential discussion. 


I. General Policy 
A. What should be the objective of this committee? 


A four year terminal professional curriculum? 

A five year terminal professional curriculum? 

A four year curriculum which may be a part of a longer (six 
or seven year) professional curriculum? 


on 


4. A four year curriculum upon which may be built a standard 
graduate school course of instruction? 


Discussion: In response to inquiry from the members, 
the chairman explained that a “professional curriculum” 
as used in items 1 and 2 was defined as meaning a cur- 
riculum designed specifically for the technological needs 
of the practitioner of pharmacy in a retail drug store 
with emphasis on the practical or applied knowledge 
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and techniques. Completion of the requirements of such 
a curriculum would be indicated by a distinctive pro- 
fessional degree. Item I might or might not be accept- 
able as a standard academic degree by all universities. 
Item 2 was suggested as a possible solution to the ob- 
jections to Item 1: It would offer some opportunity for 
general education. Item 3 was inserted in recognition 
of the probable deficiency of Items 1 and 2 in preparing 
students for activity in aspects of pharmacy other than 
retail pharmacy. It envisioned a compulsory profes- 
sional curriculum based upon a two or three year pre- 
professional requirement in general education and the 
basic sciences. It also would culminate in the acquisi- 
tion of a distinctly professional degree. Item 4 contained 
the possibility of designing a curriculum which would 
be adequate in the basic sciences, in the fundamentals 
of the technology required of the retail pharmacist and 
which would contribute to the education of the pharma- 
cist as a person, a social being, and a citizen. 


Each of these suggestions received the consideration 
of the committee and it was decided that efforts should 
be directed toward fulfilling the objectives of Item 4. 
The essence of the reasoning back of this choice was: 


a. There exists no body of evidence to show that a longer period 
of time is required for the teaching of the fundamentals of the 
sciences and the techniques of pharmacy. There is, and has 
been, a growing conviction that more time is needed, but little 
effort has been made to eliminate obsolete material and unne- 
cessary subject matter, which, if done, could make room in the 
curriculum for all necessary instruction. The difficulties with 
the four-year curriculum have been due to a lack of careful 
planning and integration of old courses from the two and three- 
year curricula into the framework of the four-year curriculum. 
Expansion rather than revision of the old courses has been 
the pattern. Unless and until it can be shown that an adequate 
curriculum cannot be taught in four collegiate years, it would 
be educationally unwise to advocate a longer course. 


b. Assuming that an adequate curriculum for the preparation of 
retail pharmacists can be outlined for completion in four 
collegiate years, the additional training, which experience has 
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shown to be necessary for the specialized branches of phar- 
macy, can best be acquired under the disciplines already avail- 
able in accredited graduate schools of colleges and universities. 
These established disciplines are generally accredited by indus- 
try and the other professions, To introduce other procedures 
would entail a period of probation for the graduates, which 
might result in economic and professional disadvantages. 


B. Should all of the hours in the curriculum be specified 
or should the principle of elective course be rec- 
ommended ? 


Discussion: The committee quickly and unanimously 
adopted the policy that it would endeavor to construct 
a curriculum which would leave an appreciable amount 
of time for the employment of elective courses. 


C. On what basis should the distribution of time for 
courses be made? 
1. On traditional lines which preserves quantitative equality 
of time for the major departments of pharmacy, pharma- 
cology, pharmacognosy, chemistry? 


to 


On a functiona! basis of the relative value of each course 
in the whole curriculum? 


Discussion: The committee, with no dissent, adopted 
function as the basis of time allotment. 
D. Should this committee concern itself with any or 
all of the following topics? 
1. Teaching personnel to administer the courses outlined, 
from the standpoint of quality and quantity. 
2. Teaching load. 
3. Equipment of laboratories. 


Libraries. 


Discussion: The chairman commented that although 
he was aware that the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy had adopted comprehensive rules covering 
these matters which were a part of the By-Laws of the 
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Association, he was of the opinion that these provisions 
had, in some instances, been ignored by member col- 
leges, and that the American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education had accredited colleges which failed to meet 
the Association’s standards in these matters. He em- 
phasized that no curriculum, however carefully pre- 
pared, could accomplish its educational purpose if ad- 
ministered by an inadequately trained or over-burdened 
staff of teachers in inadequately equipped laboratories 
or classrooms, and with an inadequate or unavailable 
library. 


The committee, while aware of the importance of 
these factors in implementing a curriculum, decided that 
it should not concern itself with any of the topics in 
this section, except as the chairman wished to urge the 
importance of them in any report which was made to 
the Association. 


The Curriculum. 


A. Courses of study which are fundamental to every 
curriculum in Pharmacy. 


B. Courses of study which may be offered with advan- 
tage as electives. 


Under each of these heads, consider courses in the fol- 
lowing divisions: 


1. Physical Sciences. 

2. Biological Sciences. 

3. Arts, Letters, and Philosophy (General Education). 
Mathematical Sciences. 

Professional Studies. 

Practical Experience. 


C. Treatment of individual courses: 


1. A descriptive title suitable for catalog listing. 


2. A descriptive paragraph defining the title and including 
the scope of the course material, pre-requisites, year to 
be offered, clock hours, and credit hours to be required. 
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3. 


List of essential topics which should (and can, in the 
alloted time) be taken up. 


Requirements for sound instruction in each course with 
respect to: (a) teaching staff, and (b) laboratory equip- 
ment, if a laboratory course. 


Discussion: The available time at this meeting per- 
mitted only a general discussion, and a tentative listing, 
of course, titles under A—1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 


A. 


1. 


Physical Sciences—Basic courses. 


a. General Chemistry. 

b. Inorganic Qualitative Analysis. 
c. Inorganic Quantitative Analysis. 
d. Organic Chemistry. 

e. Physics. 


Biological Sciences—Basic Courses. 


a. Zoology. 

b. Botany. 

c. Physiology. 
d. Bacteriology. 


Arts, Letters, and Philosophy (General Edu- 
cation) —Basic courses. 


a. English Composition and Speech (Communication 
skills). 


b. General Economics. 


ec. Social Science (or/and Psychology). 
Note: Dr. Blauch of the staff of The Pharmaceutical 
Survey has undertaken to study the composition and 
probable availability of courses under the listing of 
b and c, as discussed with the chairman in February. 


Mathematical Sciences—Basic courses. 


a. College Algebra, Plant Trigonometry, Analytical 
Geometry, or any combination of these, with or 
without an introduction to the Cualculus, such as 
may be contained in an introductory course in 
College Mathematics. 
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5. Professional Studies—Basic Courses. 


a. Pharmacognosy. 
b. Pharmacology. 
ec. Pharmacy. 

d. 


Applied Chemistry. 


Discussion: At the last meeting of the committee, mem- 
bers were assigned the task of particularizing, according 
to the suggestions of Section II-C, 1, 2,3,4, the basic 
courses in the fields of their particular interests as 
follows: 
Busse and Guth—Pharmacy. 
Edwards—Pharmacology, Physiology, Bacteriology. 
Webster—Physical Sciences, Mathematics, Applied Chemistry. 
Zopf—Pharmacognosy, Botany, Zoology. 


Each member was also charged with the consideration 
of the nature and scope of the General Education courses 
as tentatively discussed (Item II-A,3) and of the pos- 
sibilities of the item labeled. 


6. Practical Experience. 


Any discussion of items under Section II-B was de- 
ferred until the basic courses could be listed and ade- 
quately described. 


The meeting was adjourned with expressions of appreciation 
from the members for the opportunity of initiating the work 
of the committee with a round table conference. It was hoped 
that another might be held before the convention of the 
A.A.C.P. in August. 


George L. Webster, Chairman. 
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Report of the Committee on Curriculum of the 
American Association of Colleges to the Joint 
Meeting of the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy, The National Association of Boards 
of Pharmacy and The Council of the American 


Pharmaceutical Association 


Some of you have already received copies of my report 
to the American Association cf Colleges of PHarmacy and 
a few additional copies are available for those who wish them. 


In the preface I have attempted to describe factually the 
events leading to the establishment of this committee and 
to point out what I believe to be some of the more irritant 
results of the previous efforts of the Pharmaceutical Syllabus 
Committee and some of the less tangible attitudes which make 
the task of any such committee difficult. I am conscious of 
the fact that the problem of this committee is as much a 
problem of intraprofessional relations as it is a technical 
problem of curriculum building. 


Our first attention, however, was directed to the latter 
phase. In any task of this sort the committee members must 
first agree on the general objectives which they strive to 
attain and from the general proceed to the more particular 
objectives of the several divisions of study and then to those 
of the individual courses. If care is taken in all of these 
steps to keep each in harmony with the broad objective of 
the entire curriculum, it would seem that nothing could go 
wrong. We have defined the general objectives of a pharma- 
ceutical curriculum in the report to the Association of 
Colleges. 
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The next step in the solution of our problem was to set 
down from our own experience and observation the skills 
which are required in the practice of pharmacy and the con- 
ditions under which these skills are exercised. These are 
outlined in the report. 


We have kept in mind that the largest number of grad- 
uates from the college of pharmacy will spend their lives in 
the retail phase of pharmacy and that all graduates should 
have the necessary training and education which would enable 
them to function as retail pharmacists. 


Often times I have heard this objective cited as a justi- 
fication for a curriculum which is deficient in scientific scope 
and sound principles of education. It is my belief that such 
an attitude toward the training of pharmacists should be 
condemned not only by words used in reports such as this 
but by our collective acts in sponsoring, adopting and en- 
forcing the administration of a basic curriculum which, with 
suitable additions to meet special or local objectives, will 
prepare our graduates to discharge their professional and 
social functions at a high level. 


The requirements for phases of pharmacy other than 
retail pharmacy are usually highly specialized. It is not 
within the scope of the undergraduate curriculum to set aside 
time enough for such specialization. That can be done best 
in the graduate schools with which the colleges of pharmacy 
may be associated. With a soundly conceived and admin- 
istered undergraduate curriculum in operation it should be 
possible for graduates to enter graduate schools on an equal 
footing with graduates of other science courses. 


The committee had in mind the principles expressed 
and implied in the foregoing statements when it voted to 
outline a four year curriculum in pharmacy upon which 
may be built a standard graduate school course of instruction. 
Our reasons are set forth in the report to the Association. 
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It is believed by the members of this committee that 
there can be and should be left in any curriculum which we 
shall submit to our- Association for consideration some time 
for elective courses. We do not anticipate that it will be 
necessary to recommend a curriculum which would be so 
completely filled with required subjects as to make pharma- 
ceutical education uniform in detail throughout the Asso- 
ciation. 


This committee has no preconceived ideas as to the num- 
ber of clock hours which shall be allowed for departmental or 
individual course instruction. It is our thought that time 
allotments shall be made on the basis of need for adequate 
coverage of essential source material. I cannot predict at this 
time how much time will be needed for any course or sequence 
of courses. We must depend upon our colleagues after the 
basic subject matter is selected. 


A fourth matter of major policy which was considered at 
our meeting was the question as to whether this committee 
should concern itself with matters relating to: 

1. Teaching personnel from the standpoint of quality and quantity. 

2. Teaching load. 

3. Equipment of laboratories. 


4. Library facilities. 


These matters vitally affect the final product of any edu- 
cational curriculum and for this reason are intimately con- 
nected to the success or failure of the educational effort. 


The American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy has 
adopted comprehensive standards for some of these factors 
e.g., personnel qualifications, teaching load, and library facili- 
ties. Unless these standards are upheld by competent inspec- 
tions and enforcement by the American Association of Col- 
leges of Pharmacy, or by the American Council on Pharma- 
ceutical Education they lose their effectiveness. Since the 
Council is a creation of the associations represented here, I 
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strongly urge that you do everything in your power to 
strengthen the will of that Council to adopt and enforce 
standards with respect to these matters. It does no good to 
publish a curriculum guide or a bulletin of courses offered by 
a college if the faculty of that college is incompetent, inade- 
quate in number, overburdened with teaching and has inade- 
quate equipment, supplies and library facilities. 


After the discussion of the foregoing matters of general 
policy the committee turned its attention to the study of the 
curriculum. The plan of the study and the accomplishments 
to date are outlined in the report to the Association. 


One thing is obvious to me and the members of my com- 
mittee as a result of our experience this past year. More can 
he accomplished by a reasonably small committee sitting 
around a table with full and free discussion for a week end 
than in six months or a year of correspondence. This com- 
mittee, if it is to accomplish its task in a reasonable time 
should be permitted to meet at frequent intervals. 


The expenses of the meeting of January 10 and 11 were 
paid by the Director of The Pharmacutical Survey with the 
University of Illinois supplying the meeting place and the 
typing and mimeographing service which was required in 
the preparation of the report which was distributed. The 
committee is grateful for the aid received from these insti- 
tutions. 


The cost of financing a meeting of this committee is not 
excessive by reason of the close geographic location of its 
members. If it is to be continued with its present member- 
ship I recommend that a budget of eight hundred dollars be 
made available to this committee for the purpose of financing 
three meetings throughout the coming academic year. 


The chairman has expended a total of nine dollars for 
postage and has used one hundred sheets of stationery and 
one hundred envelopes belonging to the Association. Against 
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that he has turned over to the Secretary-Treasurer $10.31 as 
proceeds from the sale of the Pharmaceutical Syllabus during 
the past fiscal year. 


George L. Webster, Chairman 


Report of the Committee on the Status of 
Pharmacists in Government Service 


The resolutions passed at the 1946 convention of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association at Pittsburgh charged 
the committee with retaining the Pharmacy Corps in the 
Army, and effecting suitable amendments to the law to bring 
it up to date. The resolution gave the committee some latitude 
in case it was impossible to do this. It permitted negotiations 
that would place into a Medical Service Corps legislation 
which, in our estimation, would provide for satisfactory 
pharmaceutical service in the Army. 


The membership of the committee consisted of myself as 
chairman, Dr. A. G. DuMez and Dr. Noel Foss representing 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, Dr. D. B. R. John- 
son and Dr. Charles Rogers representing the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges of Pharmacy, Dr. John Dargavel, Roger 
Lusby and George H. Frates representing the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Druggists and Dr. R. L. Swain, Charles 
Bohrer and George Martin representing the National Asso- 
ciation of Boards of Pharmacy. The Steering Committee 
charged with spearheading the program consisted of the 
chairman, Messrs. DuMez and Frates. Later by vote of the 
whole committee the Steering Committee was expanded to 
include Drs. Fischelis and Dargavel with Dr. Swain often 
being called for consultation. 


The Steering Committee met shortly after the Pittsburgh 


convention to outline a strategy and ways and means by 
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which the program might be effectuated. It was felt that 
should our program require a major legislative battle the 
returned veterans who are pharmacists would be a potent 
factor. Accordingly, the chairman was instructed to conduct 
a survey of the colleges as to how much help they would 
be able to give in supplying us with the necessary informa- 
tion. The response to this request was fairly good. And thus 
the way was paved for a major assault on Congress should 
the need have developed. This help did not become necessary 
as our report will indicate. The knowledge in government 
circles, however, that we were always prepared for an all 
out campaign proved a powerful factor in all our negotiations. 


After the Pittsburgh Convention a meeting was ar- 
ranged with the Surgeon General on November 13, 1946 with 
General Kirk, Colonel Kintz, Lt. Colonel Piper, Major Aabel, 
and Colonel Michaelis representing the Army, and Fischelis, 
DuMez, Einbeck, Frates and Congressman Car] Durham rep- 
resenting pharmacy. The conference was a _ satisfactory 
meeting of minds and a report of this gathering was given 
national circulation. The Army stated that they hoped to 
create a Medical Service Corps that would do all the things 
that we expected the Pharmacy Corps to do plus taking into 
the organization many smaller corps to build a compact 
body. We strongly expressed our views to the effect that 
we believed a Pharmacy Corps would do these things just 
as well. However, the result of the conference lead the 
Steering Committee to decide that the Medical Service Corps 
with its Pharmacy Section with proper safeguards would 
provide a competent pharmaceutical service and a satisfac- 
tory place for pharmacists in the Army. Congressman Dur- 
ham shared this view and in a letter to the committee stated, 
“After studying the problem as a whole, the legislation as 
outlined by the Surgeon General would be satisfactory to 


Pharmacy”. 


The National elections developed a change in the ad- 
ministration of Congress. Mr. Durham became a minority 
member. Contact was then made with Congressman An- 
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drews, chairman of the Armed Service Committee. This 
work was started prior to the election as the election results 
were anticipated by the committee. The attitude reflected 
was that Congress would enact as speedily as possible legis- 
lation for the reorganization of the Army that would be 
satisfactory to the General Staff. President Truman’s veto 
message on the Optometry Corps Bill indicated his proposed 
action should we attempt to come up with a revised Pharmacy 
Corps Law. Congressman Durham advised against such a 
procedure and signified his unwillingness to sponsor separate 
Pharmacy Corps Legislation. 


The Committee in the mean time continued its delibera- 
tions with the Surgeon General and were assured that Pharm- 
acy’s interests would be safeguarded when the Medical Service 
Corps Bill was introduced. 


On February 17, Mrs. Margaret Chase Smith of Maine, 
Subchairman of the Committee on Armed Services, introduced 
a bill then known as H R 1982 which provided for a Pharmacy 
Section in the proposed Medical Service Corps. The bill 
stated that the Pharmacy Corps would be abolished. The 
whole committee was then called to Washington by the 
chairman. Representatives of both the Surgeon General of 
the Army and Navy were present, inasmuch as Navy legis- 
lation was also introduced providing for Navy Pharmaceutical 
Service. After due deliberation the committee decided that 
the legislation as written did not provide all of the safeguards 
that pharmacists felt necessary and that it might be better 
to make a fight for the Pharmacy Corps. 


Congressman Durham, the sponsor of the original Pharm- 
acy Corps Law, took a rather grim view of the situation and 
said that he felt that no pure pharmacy corps legislation 
could be passed this year as long as the War Department 
opposed it. In view of this the committee felt that a com- 
promise acceptable to pharmacy might be indicated. As a 
practical approach to the problem, the committee voted to 
oppose the Medical Service Corps Bill as written insofar 
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as it pertained to Pharmacy. The committee waited on 
General Kirk next day and presented our objections in the 
form of a letter. The committee set forth its objections 
as-outlined in four provisions and stated that the committee 
would approve the bill if the Surgeon General would agree 
to amendments to correct the following points: 


1. Bill does not state that the head of the Pharmacy Section 
shall be a pharmacist of suitable educational background. 

2. It did not provide for the completion of a 4 year course in an 
accredited school of pharmacy for eligibility to appointment. 

3. There is no provision for determining the strength of the 
Pharmacy Section. 

4. The bill failed to indicate that the Pharmacy Section be given 
the responsibility for the pharmaceutical duties as outlined by the 
“Blue Print” prepared by this committee and approved by the Surgeon 
General. The committee was polled and the committee members 
voted unanimously to approve the letter as written and abide by its 
provisions, 


General Kirk agreed to ask for amendments to cover 
these various points. In lieu of writing prescribed pharma- 
ceutical duties into the law the general said he would read 
into the hearings of the Armed Service Committee his press 
release of July 1946 which contained the provisions of our 
“Blue Print”. This General Kirk did at the initial hearing 
on the bill. 


Congressional Hearings 


On February 27, the chairman, Dr. DuMez, Dr. Fischelis, 
Dr. Swain and George H. Frates presented testimony in sup- 
port of the Pharmacy Corps. During subsequent days, at- 
tended by some representative of the committee, testimony 
was presented from time to time supporting our position. 
The hearings covered some 300 pages of testimony which in 
part includes Pharmacy’s “Blue Print” and the complete 
reference relating to pharmaceutical education, some 36 pages 
presented by Dr. DuMez. Dr. Swain’s review of the history 
of the pharmacy corps’ fight and the hopes and aspirations 
of pharmacy are reported in this voluminous report. 
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During the period of the hearings the Steering Com- 
mittee visited the new Surgeon General, General R. Bliss in 
order that the understanding of our purpose and the devel- 
opment of pharmaceutical service in the Army would be 
carried on as promised by General Kirk, the retiring Surgeon 
General. As a result of this visit, General Bliss, in a letter 
to the chairman of this committee covered all of the require- 
ments made upon him by this committee. This letter which 
is a “Bill of Rights” sets forth the fact that the head of the 
Pharmacy Section shall be a pharmacist, that the educational 
requirements of pharmacists commissioned in the corps shall 
be a minimum Bachelor's degree from accredited colleges 
of pharmacy, that the annual increment of officers will, in 
the main, come from the graduates of accredited colleges 
of pharmacy. It specifically outlines the duties as outlined 
in the “Blue Print’. The letter proposes a committee of 
consultants to act in an advisory capacity to assist in formu- 
lating sound policies with respect to future development of 
pharmaceutical service in the Army. As evidence of the 
sincerity of the Surgeon General, this committee has already 
been appointed and consists of Messers Fischelis, DuMez, 
Dargavel, Swain and Einbeck. This group was selected from 
a list of 15 names of pharmacy leaders from which the Sur- 
geon General made his selection. The letter also outlines 
the establishment of the Reserve Corps. It concerns the 
appointment of a pharmacist officer on the Army Medical 
Research Board and the appointment of pharmacy officers 
in all the larger hospitals in the Army. It pledges the in- 
terest and the cooperation of the Medical Department of the 
Army in developing a pharmaceutical service outstanding in 
all respects and which will give the members of our profes- 
sion an opportunity for the full exercise of their professional 
training, ability and education. A copy of the letter and a 
copy of the bill HR 3215 was sent to all the members of the 
committee and their opinion was requested as to the stand 
the Steering Committee should take. The vote—In favor 
of NO opposition to the bill—Einbeck, DuMez, Henry John- 
son, Rogers, Swain, Bohrer, Martin and Lusby. Opposing— 
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Dargavel, D. B. R. Johnson and Foss. Not voting—Frates. 
The chairman then declared that we would not oppose the 
bill as the vote stood 8 to 3 in favor of the Steering Com- 
mittee’s recommendation. The bill passed the House on 
June 9, 1947, and in the subsequent Senate hearings the 
committee had read into the record the letter of General Bliss 
and the “Blue Print”. A letter clarifying our position was 
read into the record at the time of the passage of the bill 
by the Senate, which virtually declared our position to be 
the will of Congress. The bill, with some minor amendments, 
not affecting pharmacy, was finally passed on the last day 
of Congress; was signed by President Truman on August 4. 
It is now a Public Law. A great deal of help was given 
the committee during the pressing phases by Drs. Serles 
and Moulton, who by long distance telephone pressed their 
senators, members of the Armed Services Committee, into 
action at a crucial phase. 


The Navy 


Last year we reported that we had made agreements 
with the Navy that would set up pharmacy as part of a con- 
templated Hospital Corps of which 20 per cent would be 
graduates of accredited schools of pharmacy. The legisla- 
tion was also to contain a provision that the rank of pharm- 
acist mate and the warrant rank of pharmacist were to be 
abolished. As a result of the unification of the Armed Ser- 
vices, the Navy and Army legislation was included in the 
same measure. The development of the Navy and Army 
legislation in the same bill brought impetus to the thought 
that we were not, under our original agreement, faring as 
well in the Navy as we were in the Army. The committee 
thus voted to withdraw its support of the Navy legislation 
as originally outlined, and proposed a similar type of organ- 
ization in the Navy as in the Army. The hearings were con- 
ducted at the same time as the Army matters were discussed 
and the new Surgeon General of the Navy, Rear Admiral 
Clifford Swanson, agreed to set up a corps that would be 
similar in most respects to the Army Corps. Subsequently 
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a Pharmacy Section in a new Medical Service Corps in the 
Navy was proposed and ultimately adopted by Congress. 
The committee on pressing its objectives obtained a letter 
from Admiral Swanson, which in effect is our “Bill of Rights” 
in the Navy. Supplementing the legislation, now public law, 
is Surgeon General Swanson’s statement that he will use 
graduate pharmacists for the practice of pharmacy in the 
Navy wherever the exigencies of the service permit. A 
competent pharmacist is to be assigned to each of the Bureau 
Chiefs dealing with problems involving the procurement, 
dispensing, and general use of drugs or rendering other dis- 
tinctly pharmaceutical services. The Pharmacy, Supply and 
Administration Section’s annual increment of officers will be 
made up entirely of graduates of accredited schools of pharm- 
acy as far as the supply of men for strictly pharmaceutical 
duties are concerned. Pharmacy organizations will be so- 
licited for support in procurement of graduate pharmacists 
for both the Regular Navy and Reserve. He proposed to 
call upon members of the profession outstanding in their 
field to assist in an advisory capacity. He stated that it is 
his conviction that the provisions of HR 3215 and the legis- 
lation which gives us power to create reserves will bring 
about a more extensive and broader use of pharmacists in 
the Navy and it shall be his endeavor to give the pharmacists 
who will be commissioned every opportunity to help build 
an outstanding pharmaceutical service. 


From the record we learn that approximately 20 per cent 
of the Medical Service Corps of the Navy are to be pharma- 
cists. It allows for the supervision of large drug rooms, 
procurement and distribution of medical supplies, supervision 
of storage and issuance of medical supplies, pharmaceutical 
research, and to teach enlisted personnel who are to be 
assistants the fundamentals, principles and practice of pharm- 
acy. Subcommittee hearings of HR 3215 page 1666, provides 
125 positions immediately available in the Navy for pharma- 
cists. A letter filed in the Senate Committee report by Cap- 
tain Nunn, Legislative Counsel for the Navy Department, 
states that after the passage of the bill the Navy Department 
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will not employ the words “pharmacist” or “pharmacists” 
in describing the titles of the grades or ratings of the enlisted 
hospital corps of the Navy. This ruling has the effect of 
abolishing the rank of Pharmacist’s Mate and Warrant Offi- 
cer Pharmacist. 


Thus, commissioned rank for pharmacists is for the first 
time, except during the periods of the wars, available in 
the Navy. The commissioned officers in World War I who 
were in the Navy to stay and were pharmacists went back 
to Warrant Officers or Petty Officers. Now they are per- 
mitted to retain the war time rank they hold and if physically 
and otherwise qualified retain the ranks they now hold in 
a temporary capacity up to and including the rank of Captain. 


Public Health Service 


Competitive examinations were held for appointment 
in the Regular Corps in grades of Junior Assistant (2nd 
Lieutenant) to Senior Assistant (Captain) during the months 
of March and April of this year. These appointments are 
permanent in nature and provide opportunities to qualified 
pharmacists for a life career in a number of fields including: 
hospital pharmacy, pharmaceutical research, public health 
programs, medical supply and quarantine inspection. The 
entrance pay for Junior Assistants with dependents is $3,391 
a year. Promotions are at regular intervals up to and in- 
cluding the rank of Director (Colonel) at $8,551 a year. 
Retirement benefits, travel pay, medical care, etc. included 
with full military status during wars. This is the first incre- 
ment to a revived service developed largely through the in- 
telligent interest of Dr. Fischelis who holds a commission 
in the Public Health Service Reserve. 


Civil Service 


During the year pharmacy won its fight to persuade 
the Civil Service Commission to reverse its previous position 
and establish the standard 4 year course in pharmacy as 
the minimam educational requirement for pharmacists enter- 
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ing government service. The victory came as a result of 
the law setting up a Department of Medicine and Surgery 
in the Veterans Administration which requires that pharma- 
cists henceforth appointed must hold a degree in pharmacy 
or its equivalent from a school of pharmacy approved by the 
Administrator. Under Dr. W. Paul Briggs, formerly Dean 
of the George Washington University School of Pharmacy, 
the standards set have been graduation from a school accred- 
ited by the American Council on Pharmacy Education. These 
standards will stand for all government agencies. 


Summary 


This year has shown a great advance in opportunities 
for pharmacists in government service. In the Army it 
places us in a particularly fine position with regard to the 
administrative functions of the medical department. Our 
position here could not have been developed without the basic 
foundation of the old Pharmacy Corps created under Dr. 
H. Evert Kendig’s chairmanship. This corps and the sup- 
porting evidence developing the corps gave us the basic “Will 
of Congress” which had a tremendous influence with the new 
Congress and the War Department. It made the Surgeon 
General's office pharmacy conscious and justified in their opin- 
ion our improved position which will dominate the new Med- 
ical Service Corps. This Corps is to have a peacetime strength 
of 1000, 60 per cent of whom ultimately can be pharmacists, 
if we keep on the job. In war time, in the opinion of the 
Surgeon General, every pharmacist available for active duty 
could be integrated. It makes every graduate in the many 
colleges of pharmacy eligible for a Reserve Commission in 
the Medical Service Corps. It is hoped that pharmacists 
will be encouraged to seek these commissions so that in time 
of national emergency they will automatically be called into 
active duty in their commissioned status. This calls for an 
educational program in the colleges. Pharmacists may be 
commissioned as 2nd Lieutenant and will be promoted grad- 
ually until the rank of Colonel is reached. 
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In the Navy we have for the first time a place for the 
commissioned pharmacist in the regular establishment. Here 
the ranks will run from Ensign to Captain and it is hoped 
also that a large Reserve will be accumulated. Training for 
Reserve Officers in the Navy as well as the Army is inter- 
esting; does not require a prohibitive amount of time and 
is a patriotic gesture that is a requirement to national se- 
curity. Our country needs and deserves this support. 


Commendations 


I wish here to express appreciation for the great amount 
of time and effort given to the development of this program 
by Dr. Robert P. Fischelis, who accepted a place on our 
Steering Committee; Drs. A. G. DuMez and Robert L. Swain, 
who could ill spare the time from their many far ‘flung activ- 
ities but stepped into the breach on a number of occasions 
where their stubborn hewing to the line and clear thinking 
helped us to gain substantial commitments from the Army, 
Navy and Congress; and the timely, energetic, purposeful 
work of George H. Frates, Washington representative of the 
National Association of Retail Druggists. All combined to 
do one of the finest public relations programs for pharmacy 
in this period. The splendid staff and organizational work 
of Major Bernard Aabel, of the Regular Army, a pharmacist 
on the staff of the Surgeon General, was manifested in the 
development of the fine understanding relationship that exists 
between the profession of Pharmacy and the Army. His 
work was similar to the fine liaison between this committee 
and the Navy developed by Dr. Briggs when he was a Lieu- 
tenant Comander on the staff of Vice Admiral T. Ross McIn- 
tire, who was then Surgeon General of the Navy. Both these 
men, pharmacists in the service, did much to better our posi- 
tion by giving their respective chiefs a living example of 
what a pharmacist could do for the service. Both men have 
made their place in pharmaceutical history. 


I wish to express my appreciation to the other members 
of the committee who have given unselfishly of their time 
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and advice. Without their complete understanding and co- 
operation during a very controversial period, national support 
might have been divided and much of our prestige and gains 
might have been irretrievably lost. I sincerely hope that 
many or, better still, all of them will continue to lend their 
efforts to help complete some unfinished objectives. The 
role played by Congressmar Carl T. Durham, a pharmacist, 
and T. Mendell Aivers, a friend of pharmacists, was consid- 
erable in reflecting pharmacists’ views in Congress. The 
understanding of our problem by Mrs. Smith, subcommittee 
chairwoman who presented the Medical Service Corps bill 
to the full committee, did deep justice to pharmacy. 


Recommendations 

In spite of the fact that an important phase of pharmacy’s 
fight for recognition is seemingly completed, there are still 
some things to do. In order that the basic fundamentals 
might be completed before this Congress adjourned and so 
as not to impede the progress of the reorganization of the 
Armed Forces, a patriotic duty, every objectional feature 
of the present law was not erased. It is felt by the Steering 
Committee that the limitation of the number of Captains 
in the Navy and Colonels in the Army in the Medical Service 
Corps should ultimately be raised from the present two per- 
cent to a number equivalent with the other corps or branches 
of the Army and Navy. This can be done when legislation 
affecting the general promotion bills are brought up and 
this need not be special pharmacy legislation. It will require 
watching by this committee if and when other legislation 
is presented. It is not a problem of the moment, since it will 
be a number of years before the commissioned pharmacy 
officers to be in the Medical Service Corps are available for 
this higher rank. It is recommended also that the committee 
continue to press for the assignment of a pharmacist to head 
both Medical Service Corps. Educational work should be 
done in all colleges to interest young men in seeking and 
accepting Regular and Reserve Commissions in the Army and 
Navy now, as a good start is necessary. Pharmaceutical 
Associations should interest veterans to apply for Reserve 
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Commissions. To interest officers who are pharmacists in 
other branches of the service and for the advancement of 
their chosen profession serious thought should be given to 
a transfer to the Pharmacy sections of the newly created 
Medical Service Corps. Resolutions should be passed thank- 
ing the Surgeon General of the Army and Navy for their 
pharmacy thinking and their understanding cooperation with 
this committee. 
In Conclusion 


Now that the professions of Pharmacy and Medicine have 
worked out their problem together in the Army and Navy 
and arrived at a solution that is satisfactory to both, the 
progress of pharmacy in the armed services is assured. 
Pharmaceutical progress in the services has been slow, due 
to the lagging educational requirements of past decades. 
The advance of educational standards in pharmacy has finally 
arrived in the armed services. Pharmacy has literally picked 
itself up by the boot straps and carved a place where it 
belongs. There is no other way that this progress could 
have been accomplished. Pharmacy leaders had to focus 
light on this point long enough to effect results. The active 
support and direction given by our Washington offices did 
the rest. 

Arthur H. Einbeck, Chairman 


Report of the Committee for the Re-Edification 
of the Pelletier-Cavetou Monument at Paris 


There has not been any action of the Provisory committee 
in the United States. On the contrary, the chairman of this 
committee, Dr. George Urdang, has informed me that in 
view of the recent development in world politics and the urgent 
necessity of helping the needy in Europe rather than to spend 
money for the re-establishment of monuments, as desirable 
an objective as it may be, there will not be any activity of 
the committee until sometime later. 

A: H. Uhl, Chairman 
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It is widely recognized that there is a definite need for 
refresher education for pharmacists, both employers and 
employees. There has been a great deal of material published 
commenting on the fact that other fields, medicine for ex- 
ample, conduct various clinics, spending valuable time and 
thousands of dollars for courses to bring the members of 
that profession up-to-date in their field. And yet, the pri- 
mary barrier in providing such service to practicing pharma- 
cists is not a lack of money, but rather a lack of interest 
on the part of pharmaceutical leaders to organize such a 
program and keep it functioning properly for their members 
in the respective states. 


This situation is brought out clearly in statements at- 
tributed to G. Henry Richert, Program Planning Specialist 
of the Business Education Service in an article “Disinterest 
of Druggists Retards Distributive Education,” appearing in 
the July, 1947 issue of American Druggist. 


With reference to the disintegration of the program the 
article says: “Mr. Richert feels that the war was partly 
responsible. He said: ‘During that period it was impossible 
to get the druggists and their employees out to classes. I 
suppose they had too much to do and couldn’t attend.’” We 
no longer have the war as an excuse. That the Office of 
Education is interested in the program, but feels that leaders 
in the industry must furnish the impetus necessary to revive 
the program is revealed in the following quotation: 


“*We don’t go out on a local basis and sell the idea of 
a progam to individuals. That has to be done by the industry 
itself. In order for the program to be a success, there has 
to be a training course drawn up, complete with training 
materials and manuals. Then there has to be a functioning 
organization at the top and there has to be sufficient adver- 
tising of the program by trade leaders in the states to get 
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individuals interested in it.’”’ In the words of the author 
of the article: “The initiative has to come from leaders in 
the industry.” Our national pharmaceutical organizations 
have bogged down at this point. 


The fact is that a program of this kind would pay off 
many times in improved pharmaceutical service and in a 
more modern approach to the public by pharmacists 
generally. 


A few pharmacy schools have conducted two or three- 
day clinics once or several times a year. «While these at- 
tempts are commendable, they do little more than take care 
of a very minimum need. 

Here in Wisconsin, where professional training has been 
stressed, much has been done in the last ten years. We took 
this type of education to the home town of the druggist by 
regular lectures of the Circuit Instructor. But this is only 
one state. 


In all states, there is a pertinent need for a program 
which enables us to reach a greater number of those who 
are unable to go to a center of learning, namely, the one-man 
drug store owner. Thus, the need for the Circuit Instructor- 
ship System cannot be too carefully stressed. The retail 
druggist having several employees can usually find time to 
attend the educational clinics offered by our pharmacy col- 
leges, but this represents only a limited number. He can keep 
up with modern trends and new drug discoveries but the 
one-man drug store owner is in danger of being by-passed by 
progress in the field unless the refresher course and the in- 
structor in modern methods can be brought directly to him. 
It is fitting that State Boards of Pharmacy take the leader- 
ship in this essential movement for a better informed pharma- 
ceutical practitioner. 


SYLVESTER H. DRETZKA. 
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Report of the Historian 


During the period covered by this report no special duty 
has been given to the Historian for his consideration and/or 
action except his part as chairman of the Committee on World 
Congress on Pharmaceutical Education which, for reasons 
beyond his power, was a rather passive one. 


The collection of material for a comprehensive History 
of Pharmaceutical Education in the United States of America 
has been continued. The Historian is of the opinion that 
there could hardly be a better occasion for the publication 
of such an authoritative as well as representative book than 
the fiftieth anniversary of the American Association of Col- 
leges of Pharmacy to be celebrated in 1950. Be it recom- 
mended that every member school appoint one member of 
the faculty as its liaison officer with your Historian and 
inform the latter of this appointment. It is understood that 
the work will be greatly helped and improved when more 
historical data about every school is made available. 


It is at the instigation of your Historian that a “Sympo- 
sium On American Pharmaceutical Education Before 1900” 
will be given on Thursday, August 28, in the afternoon, at 
the second joint session of the Section on Historical Pharm- 
acy of the American Pharmaceutical Association and the 
American Institute of the History of Pharmacy. Such “Sym- 
posia”’ serve a twofold purpose. They furnish valuable his- 
torical material and they awaken general interest in edu- 
cational problems. 


Your Historian expresses his thanks for the cooperation 
which he has been given by all concerned. 


George Urdang, Historian. 
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Annual Report of the American Council 
on Pharmaceutical Education, Inc. 


The following constitutes the fifteenth annual report 
of the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education, Inc., 
to its sponsoring organizations, namely, the American Pharm- 
aceutical Association, the National Association Boards of 
Pharmacy and the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy. It covers the period August 25, 1946 to August 
24, 1947. The financial statement attached hereto is for the 
calendar year and covers the period January 1, 1946 to De- 


cember 31, 1946. 


The Council and Board of Directors 


Membership: The Council is composed of ten members, three 
from each of the sponsoring organizations and one from the 
American Council on Education. Its present membership 
is as follows: 


Term 
Representing the American Pharmaceutical Association: Expires 
L. D. Bracken, Seattle, Washington 1948 
George D. Beal, Pittsburgh, Pa. .....1950 
Robert P. Fischelis, Washington, D. C. 1952 
Representing the National Association Boards of Pharmacy: 
R. L. Swain, New York, N. Y. 1948 
P. H. Costello, President, Chicago, 1950 
H. C. McAllister, Chapel Hill, N. C. 1952 
Representing the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy: 
Ernest Little, Vice-President, Newark, N. J. 1948 
A. G. DuMez, Sec.-Treas., Baltimore, Md. 1950 
Glenn L. Jenkins, Lafayette, Ind. 1952 
Representing the American Council on Education: 
Earl J. McGrath, Iowa City, Iowa ...1948 


Meetings and Election of Officers: The Board of Directors 
of the Council held two meetings in Baltimore during the 
year; one on January 18th and the other on August 2nd, 1947. 
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The annual meeting of the Corporation was held in Balti- 
more on January 18, 1947. At this meeting the following 
officers were elected to serve for the ensuing year: 


P. H. Costello, President 
Ernest Little, Vice-President 


A. G. Du-Mez, Secretary-Treasurer 
Accreditation Activities 


Number of Colleges of Pharmacy: At the present time there 
are in operation in this country a total of 71 schools and 
colleges of pharmacy offering a four-year course of instruction. 
Of this number, 65 have been accredited by the Council. In 
addition to the foregoing, there are in operation several 
colleges of pharmacy giving a two-year course and some 
giving short or so-called review courses. None of these have 
applied to the Council for accreditation and none have been 
accredited. 


The 4 new schools of pharmacy which have been placed 
in operation since the Council reported last year were estab- 
lished at the universities of Arizona, Utah and Wyoming and 
at the College of the Ozarks in Arkansas. 


Disturbing Tendency in Newly Established Colleges of Pharm- 
acy: In the establishment of new colleges of pharmacy, the 
Council has observed a tendency on the part of the university 
or parent institution to turn over a major portion of the 
instructional work of the pharmaceutical curriculum, includ- 
ing instruction in the professional and applied subjects, to 
the teachers in the college of arts and sciences, who may or 
may not have had any special education or training in pharm- 
acy. This tendency is particularly noticeable in the courses in 
applied chemistry where such subjects as organic pharma- 
ceutical chemistry, analytical pharmaceutical chemistry, etc., 
will be taught by teachers who have had no special education 
or training in these subjects and who have no proper reali- 
zation of their pharmaceutical implications or importance. 
The same may be said of the courses in applied botany, usually 
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designated as pharmacagnosy or materia medica, and of the 
courses offered in bacteriology. It would seem that the average 
university president believes all that is required to establish 
a college of pharmacy in a university is to add to the faculty 
a professor of pharmacy and to make available some labor- 
atory and classroom space in the buildings housing the in- 
structional work of the college of arts and sciences. Those 
of you who read the report of the Council in 1944 will recall 
that this was pointed out as one of the outstanding weak- 
nesses of our colleges of pharmacy. The ease with which 
instruction in pharmacy, of a kind, can be incorporated in 
the general education program of established universities, 
if some of the more important objectives of a professional 
education are ignored, is no doubt one of the main reasons 
why new schools of pharmacy have sprung up like mushrooms 
since the end of the war. 


In the light of the foregoing, it would seem that unless 
the pharmaceutical curriculum is modernized and we insist 
upon having the professional and applied courses taught by 
specialists in their respective fields, who have had a pharm- 
aceutical education as a background, there is grave danger 
of our schools and colleges of pharmacy degenerating into 
mere departments of the arts and science colleges. 


Plans for Re-inspection of Colleges: At the meeting held in 
Baltimore on January 18, 1947, Dr. E. C. Elliott, Director 
of The Pharmaceutical Survey, discussed with the Council 
in considerable detail a proposed plan for the re-inspection 
of colleges of pharmacy, including changes in inspection and 
accrediting procedures. As a result of this discussion, the 
Council decided to resume its schedule of re-inspections of 
pharmacy colleges, interrupted by the war emergency and 
the operation of The Pharmaceutical Survey, in the fall. 


Re-inspections will be made without cost to the colleges, 
for the present at least, thanks to the American Foundation 
for Pharmaceutical Education for its contribution of suffi- 
cient funds to make this possible. However, a fee of $300, 
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payable in advance, will be charged for the initial inspection 
of a college of pharmacy, plus an amount sufficient to cover 
the cost of subsequent inspections in cases in which accred- 
itation is requested for the work of each year of the cur- 
riculum until the full four years are in operation. 


In previous reports, it has been stated that the American 
Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education had allocated to 
the Council $9,000, payable in three $3,000 annual install- 
ments. This amount was earmarked for the Council, in 
order to place it in position to organize systematic re-inspec- 
tion schedules. 


I am pleased to state in this report that the Foundation 
has raised its appropriation to $4,500 a year for three years. 


While so far it has not been necessary to draw upon 
this Foundation fund, it probably will become necessary to 
do so as soon as the Council begins its program of regular 
re-inspections in the fall. 


In the re-inspections, attention will be given not only 
to the degree of compliance with the Council’s standards for 
accreditation but also to.the following: (1) Data concerning 
relation of size of student body and existing teaching and 
physical facilities. (2) Finance projection for the immediate 
future. (3) Plans for selective admission of students. (4) In- 
tegration of professional and general elements of the cur- 
ricula. (5) Justification and facilities for any graduate in- 
struction offered. (6) Syllabi of each course of instruction 
(7) Library, present status, provision for improvement, etc. 
(8) Plans in effect for adequate supervision of instruction. 
(9) Plans for the improvement of the teaching staff, profes- 
sionally, financially. (10) Conditions of student employment, 
with particular reference to the college load. 


Deans and faculty members are advised to give partic- 
ular attention to the points enumerated so that they may be 
prepared to supply information on these points when it is 
called for. 
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Colleges Inspected During the Year: In view of the fact that 
the Council’s accreditation procedures were being studied in 
collaboration with the Director of The Pharmaceutical Survey 
and that the schedule of regular re-inspections would be 
resumed in the fall, it was decided at the January meeting 
of the Council to make immediate re-inspections only in those 
cases where there was a special urgency. In keeping with 
this policy, re-inspections were made of the Colleges of Pharm- 
acy of the University of Cincinnati, Howard College Depart- 
ment of Pharmacy, Toledo University College of Pharmacy, 
University of Kansas City School of Pharmacy and Idaho 
State College School of Pharmacy. 


An initial inspection was made of the University of 
New Mexico School of Pharmacy which applied for the ac- 
creditation of the first two years of its curriculum. 


Application was also made by the University of Wyoming 
School of Pharmacy for the accreditation of the first two 
years of its curriculum, but this application was received too 
late to be acted upon by the Council before the preparation 
of this report. 


In connection with the reference made to The Pharma- 
ceutical Survey in the preceding paragraph, it is stated that 
while the Council, as a body, is not officially participating in 
The Pharmaceutical Survey now being conducted by Dr. E. C. 
Elliott, under the auspices of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, it has, nevertheless, a very deep interest in its work, 
and particularly in whatever recommendations it may make 
bearing upon pharmacy’s educational program. 


Dr. Elliott has attended all of the meetings of the Coun- 
cil held within the past year or more and has been of con- 
siderable assistance to the Council, particularly in his com- 
ments and suggestions with respect to accreditation stand- 
ards and investigational techniques. 
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It is highly probable that, as a result of the work of The 
Survey, and Dr. Elliott’s personal interest, the Council may 
revise its system of accreditation in effect at present in some, 
or many important respects. 


Teaching Problem Faced by Colleges Due to Increased Student 
Enrollment: Information received by the Council indicates 
that the number of students being enrolled in the colleges of 
pharmacy is still on the increase and that it will continue to 
increase for at least another year. Statistics collected by 
the chairman of the Executive Committee of the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy show that there were 
15,564 students enrolled in 67 colleges of pharmacy at the be- 
ginning of the college year, 1946-47. This means that the 
total enrollment for the college year, 1947-48 will be in the 
neighborhood of 20,000. Because of this unprecedented in- 
crease in enrollments, the colleges are faced with the necessity 
of employing additional teachers to carry the increased in- 
structional load. This presents a problem which will become 
increasingly difficult to solve because there is a shortage of 
qualified teachers of pharmaceutical subjects now, and it will 
be several years before new teachers, sufficient in number to 
overcome the present shortage, can be properly trained. The 
Council called attention to this condition in last year’s report. 


In its recognition of this condition, the Council stated 
that it would probably be necessary for the colleges to adopt 
temporary expediencies in securing and maintaining adequate 
instructional staffs, but that such improvisations, particularly 
when they mean the employment of poorly qualified teachers, 
do not satisfy the standards of the Council and it is expected 
that these temporary appointees will be replaced by fully 
qualified teachers as soon as possible. This is still the attitude 
of the Council in this regard. 


Measures Taken to Safeguard Veterans Against Enrollment 
in Non-Credited Colleges of Pharmacy: Early this year it 
was reported to the Council that a considerable number of 
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veterans had enrolled in non-accredited colleges of pharmacy 
without full knowledge of the disadvantages with which they 
would be faced on graduation from a college of this type. 
It appears that veterans have been induced to enroll in these 
colleges through misleading advertisements and that they 
were not informed before enrollment that the work done in 
these colleges would not be acceptable for credit should they 
desire to transfer to an accredited college of pharmacy and 
that they would not be eligible for reciprocal registration to 
practice pharmacy in most of the states. This matter was 
taken up by the Council with the Veterans Administration 
and it is hoped that some means will be found to safeguard 
the veteran in this regard. 


Other Activities 


The office of the Secretary has continued to be flooded 
with requests for information relative to the names and 
locations of colleges of pharmacy, admission requirements and 
procedures to be followed to secure educational benefits under 
the provisions of Public Law 16, 78th Congress, and the Ser- 
vice Men’s Readjustment Act of 1944. Many similar requests 
have been received from the branch offices of the Veterans 
Administration, vocational guidance and rehabilitation offi- 
cers, libraries, schools and colleges. The office of the Secre- 
tary of the Council has attempted to supply this information 
as far as possible. 


Changes in Policies 


At the meeting held in Baltimore on January 18, 1947 
the Council revoked all amendments to its standards for ac- 
creditation adopted as war emergency measures, said revoca- 
tion to become effective as of June 30, 1947. 


A. G. DuMez, Secretary-Treasurer 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL ON PHARMACEUTICAL EDUCATION 


Financial Statement 


January 1, 1946 to December 31, 1946, inclusive 


Receipts 
1946 
Jan. 1 Balance on hand : $ 
April 15 American Association Colleges of Pharmacy 
contribution 
15 National Association Boards of Pharmacy con- 
tribution 
June 12 American Pharmaceutical Association contri- 
bution 
Aug. 16 Refunds on unused R. R. & Pull. tickets (S. W. 
Inst. Tech.) 
31 Southwestern Inst. of Technology—Inspection 
fee 
$ 
Expenditures 
1946 
Jan. 31. B. V. Christensen, expenses, Baltimore meeting, 
1-18-46 
31 R. P. Fischelis, expenses, Baltimore meeting, 
1-18-46 
31 R. L. Swain, expenses, Baltimore meeting, 
1-18-46 
31 Ernest Little, expenses, Baltimore meeting, 
1-18-46 
31 George D. Beal, expenses, Baltimore meeting, 
1-18-46 
31 P. H. Costello, expenses, Baltimore meeting, 
1-18-46 
31 <A. G. DuMez, postage, telegrams, telephone, etc. 
31 D. E. Gue, mimeographing, typing and steno- 


graphic services 


4,500.36 


600.00 


600.00 


600.00 


te 


ur 


175.00 


6,548.11 


10.08 


15.31 


96.83 


29.68 


25.00 
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Mar. 27 Ernest Little, expenses, meeting of Committee to 
study Syllabi held in Baltimore 3-13-46 20.86 

28 Robert P. Fischelis, expenses, meeting of Com- 

mittee to study Syllabi held in Baltimore 
3-13-46 -............... 3.62 

May 2 H. G. Roebuck & Son, 1000 lists of accredited 

colleges ($115.00); envelopes, letterheads, 
ete. ($19.50) . 134.50 

July 10 P. H. Costello, expenses, inspection of South- 
western Inst. Dept. of Pharmacy 6-20-21-46 69.21 

10 American Pharmaceutical Assoc. for 100 
reprints of Annual Report 6.75 

10 R. L. Swain, expenses, inspection of Southwest- 
ern Inst., Dept. of Pharmacy 6-20-21-46 138.12 

10 A. G. DuMez, expenses, inspection of Southwest- 
ern Inst., Dept. of Pharmacy 6-20-21-46 258.30 

Aug. 13 Earl J. McGrath, expenses, Baltimore meeting, 
7-20-46 1 109.72 

15 Geo. D. Beal, expenses, Baltimore meeting, 
7-20-46 . 27.13 

15 B. V. Christensen, expenses, Baltimore meeting, 
7-20-46 35.32 

15 P. H. Costello, expenses, Baltimore meeting, 
7-20-46 55.25 

15 A. G. DuMez, expenses, Baltimore meeting, 
7-20-46 16.44 

15 R. P. Fischelis, expenses, Baltimore meeting, 
7-20-46 3.52 

15 Robert L. Swain, expenses, Baltimore meeting, 
7-20-46 

20 Supt. of Documents, Subscription of Selective 
Service Releases 2.00 

23 Augustus C. Taylor, expenses, Jan. 1946 ($3.87) 
& July, 1946 meetings ($2.87) 6.74 
Sept. 2 A. G. DuMez, Honorarium to 500.00 
$ 1,775.68 
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Report of the Representatives of the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy to the 
American Foundation for Pharmaceutical 
Education 


Your representatives to the American Foundation for 
Pharmaceutical Education appreciate the fact that pharmacy 
college deans, and others present here today, are quite famil- 
iar with the objectives of the American Foundation for 
Pharmaceutical Education and the personnel of its officers, 
Board of Directors and Board of Grants. 


In making our report, therefore, it might be better for 
us to briefly discuss some of the more important current 
activities of the Foundation, and pehaps be bold enough to 
offer suggestions for future operations. 


In mentioning current objectives and activities, we wish 
to refer to the minutes of the Executive Committee of the 
Foundation at a meeting held on January 29, 1947. In these 
minutes we find the following statements: 

“After considerable discussion, the following were unanimously 


approved as principal objectives of the Foundation, to be recommended 
for favorable consideration by the full Board of Directors: 


A. “Increasing as rapidly as possible the fellowship awards for 
students seeking graduate degrees in pharmaceutical subjects up 
to at least one hundred per year, in order to provide needed 
teachers for colleges of pharmacy and research workers for 
pharmaceutical manufacturers. This fellowship program will 
require about $175,000 to $200,000 a year.” 


Your representatives feel quite certain that a very large 
percentage of our college representatives will give their 
wholehearted approval of this Foundation project. Men with 
complete graduate training are greatly needed for work in 
our pharmaceutical manufacturing plants and for replace- 
ments and additions to our teaching and research staffs in 
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colleges of pharmacy. The Foundation should be able to 
render a real contribution in this connection. 


B. “Continuation of the undergraduate scholarship program for 
students of exceptional merit, who may be in financial need, as an 
aid toward providing a better quality of graduate pharmacists. 
This program will require from $25,000 to $50,000 a year.” 


Your representatives to the American Foundation for 
Pharmaceutical Education have not appreciated the need 
which apparently does exist for such a program. Each time 
the Foundation has sought advice from the A.A.C.P. or its 
Executive Committee relative to this project it has been en- 
couraged to continue the appropriation of funds for this 
purpose. In all probability such appropriations will be con- 
tinued as long as they meet with A.A.C.P. approval. 


On May 23, 1947, the Board of Directors approved recom- 
mendations of the Board of Grants for changes in the rules 
for awarding Undergraduate Scholarships. The Board of 
Directors had previously voted $25,000 for this purpose. The 
new rules to govern awards this coming scholastic year are 
as follows: 


That each accredited college of pharmacy having less than $400 remain- 
ing from previous funds for undergraduate scholarships as contributed 
by the Foundation shall be offered a new contribution up to $400 in 
amount, or such part of it as each school may match dollar for dollar 
with their own funds, likewise to be used for undergraduate pharmacy 
scholarships. The accredited colleges may match such money as the 
Foundation may contribute with any money of their own from any 
source whatsoever; and, 


Provided, however, that these new Foundation Funds offered are to be 
used only for undergraduate scholarship awards for junior or senior 
students; and 


That Foundation funds awarded under this provision are to be used to 
defray tuition or other required college expenses; and 

That the colleges requesting this award will agree to observe the mini- 
mum requirements established by the Board May 23, 1947. 


C. “Continued support of The Pharmaceutical Survey and the develop- 
ment of a program for full implementation of the recommenda- 
tions which may be forthcoming as a result of The Survey, this 
activity to be carried on during the next five years.” 
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It seems likely that The Survey which is being carried 
forward under the capable direction of Dr. E. C. Elliott may 
need more than the approximate $100,000, which was orig- 
inally set aside for this purpose. 


We all appreciate the fact that the estimate of the cost 
of this Survey was made by the American Council on Edu- 
cation more than two years ago and that costs in general 
have risen appreciably since that time. The ultimate value 
of The Survey is questioned by few, if any, in the field of 
pharmacy. We feel that it should be carried to its logical 
conclusion in as thorough and economcial a manner as pos- 
sible. The Foundation has done well to make such a survey 
possible. Your representatives are not unmindful that the 
original suggestion for The Survey came to the Foundation 
from the Executive Committee of the A.A.C.P. 


Your representatives are impressed by a recommendation 
to the Foundation originating in the National Drug Trade 
Conference. This suggestion, incorporated in a formal reso- 
lution, requests the Foundation to give consideration to the 
feasibility of retaining an unexpended portion, possibly 50 
percent, of each year’s collection until an unexpended balance 
of five million dollars has been accumulated. The Conference 
suggests that the income from this sum could be used as 
deemed appropriate by the Board of Grants, but that the 
principal sum should not be permitted to fall below five mil- 
lion dollars. 


Your representatives view such a procedure as being in 
harmony with the original intent and purposes of the Founda- 
tion. It would afford a stability and permanent usefulness 
to the Foundation which could be achieved in no other way. 
In this connection we offer the following resolution: 

RESOLVED that the A.A.C.P. express itself in favor of the 
National Drug Trade Conference’s recommendation to the American 
Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education, which suggests that the 


Foundation give serious consideration to the feasibility of building up 
an unexpended balance of five million dollars as expeditiously as 


possible. 
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The A.A.C.P; also favors the National Drug Trade Conference’s 
suggestion that such an accomplishment might be best achieved by 
retaining a certain percentage, possibly 50 per cent of each year’s 
collection, until the desired sum has ben accumulated. 


The A.A.C.P. also favors the suggestion that the income from this 
amount could then be used for such purposes as the Foundation deems 
appropriate, but that the principal sum of five million dollars should be 
retained intact. Be it further 


RESOLVED that this resolution be sent to the American Foundation 
for Pharmaceutical Education for consideration by its Board of 
Directors. 


Signed 
Chairman of the 
President Secretary Executive Committec 


Your representatives to the American Foundation for 
Pharmaceutical Education are also favorably impressed by 
the suggestion of the Executive Committee of the Foundation 
that a qualified individual be employed who might devote 
full time to the work of the Foundation, particularly with 
reference to the solicitation of funds, the rendering of assist- 
ance to colleges of pharmacy making such requests, promoting 
the further development of the graduate fellowship and un- 
dergraduate scholarship programs, as well as other important 
Foundation activities. 


The officers and Board of Directors of the Foundation 
will, of course, know best when such an appointment should 
be made. 


Your representatives bespeak your continued interest 
and support of the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical 
Education. The Foundation needs and will appreciate all 
the helpful suggestions and constructive criticism it can obtain. 
Such suggestions and comments can best reach the Founda- 
tion through the A.A.C.P. Executive Committee. 


May we also suggest that prospective donors are more 
likely to contribute when they are made to realize that pharm- 
aceutical educators throughout the country wholeheartedly 
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approve of the purposes, the current operation and future 
plans of the Foundation. 


May each one of us render the American Foundation 
for Pharmaceutical Education every proper assistance within 
our power. 

B. V. Christensen 
H. Evert Kendig 
Ernest Little 


Report of the Committee on Resolutions 


Dean Howard C. Newton, Chairman, presented the fol- 
lowing Resolutions: 


From The President’s Address 


1. Resolved that the A.A.C.P. again express our sincere appre- 
ciation to the Foundation for the fine work which it is doing in behalf 
of our Colleges of Pharmacy. 


The Committee approved this recommendation and it 
was adopted. 


2. Be it resolved that the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy express its appreciation to Dr. E. C. Elliott for making 
available to the Association’s committees data accumulated by The 
Survey and for making meetings of several Committees possible by 
defraying the necessary expenses involved. 


The Committee approved this recommendation and it 


was adopted. 


3. Resolved that the A.A.C.P. express itself in favor of the 
use of the Pharmacy Predictive Test as one of the admission require- 
ments of our member schools and urge that, if possible, this test be 
made available so that it may be used in selecting from the applicants 
for entrance in 1948. 
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The Committee endorsed the use of the Predictive Test. 
Since, however, a Pharmacy Predictive Test is not now avail- 
able, the Committee hesitates to approve this resolution, and 
recommends that action be deferred until more information 
on a Pharmacy Predictive Test is available for study. 


The recommendations by the Committee on Resolutions 


were adopted. 
4. (a) Be it resolved that the resolutions from my address, as 


Incoming President, requesting financial support for the Journal by 
the Foundation, which resolution was adopted by the A.A.C.P. last 
year, be resubmitted to the Directors of the Foundation, with the request 


that it be given consideration at the earliest opportunity. 


(b) Resolved that the Executive Committee of the A.A.C.P. 
revise its previous requests for aid to the Journal, in the light of 
changed conditions, and that this new request for aid be submitted 
to the Foundation at the earliest opportunity along with the resolution 


referred to above. 


The Committee on Resolutions, considering both of these 
recommendations together, approved Part (a), which is the 
resubmission of the resolution to the Directors of the Founda- 
tion. After consultation with the Secretary of the Founda- 
tion, it recomended that action be deferred on Part (b). 


The Committee on Resolutions approval of Part (a), 
and their recommendation for deferring action on Part (b) 
was adopted. 


From The Committee on Education and Membership Standards 


We recommend to the Committee on Resolutions that the problem 
of the formulation of entrance requirements to colleges of pharmacy be 
re-submitted to the Committee on Educational and Membership Stand- 
ards with the request that a detailed study be made and recommendations 


be presented at the 1948 meeting. 
The Committee approved the above recommendation and 
it was adopted. 
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From the Committee on the Application of Educational 
Techniques Used in the Armed Forces to Pharmaceutical 
Education 


I. Be it resolved that the A.A.C.P. establish in place of the 
above committee for the continuance of this study a permanent com- 
mittee for the application and advancement of visual aids in Pharma- 
ceutical Education. It is recommended that the proposed committee be 
called “The Committee on Audio-Visual Education.” 


II. The Committee on Audio-Visual Education shall consist of 
four members, including a chairman, with each member appointed 
annually by the president of the A.A.C.P. 


III. The functions of the proposed committee for the initial year 
shall be as follows: 


1. To assemble and survey all methods and equipment of 
visual instruction applicable to each phase of Pharma- 
ceutical Education from military and civilian sources. 
It is recommended that medical, dental, nursing, and 
pharmacy schools, chemical and biological societies, gov- 
ernment departments, and pharmaceutical manufacturers 
be utilized as sources of information. 


The above committee shall establish a film and chart 
catalog from the data obtained as a result of the above 
survey. This catalog should include the title, author, 


description, source, and cost of film or similar visual aid 
equipment which is currently available for distribution. 


te 


(Rent or Sale). 


3. The committee shall make provision for a permanent file 
of each volume and supplement for the proposed film 
catalog. 


4. The committee shall distribute Volume I of the film and 
and chart catalog to each member college of the A.A.C.P. 
by June 1, 1948. Volumes shall be distributed annually 
thereafter to member colleges of the A.A.C.P. 


5. The committee shall investigate the feasibility of estab- 
lishing a permanent central film and chart library and 
shall report on this activity to the 1948 meeting of the 
A.A.C.P. 

IV. It is further recommended that the A.A.C.P. make funds 


available to defray the cost of the annual printing, distribution, and 
clerical activity of the proposed film and chart catalog. 


| 
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The Committee on Resolutions complimented the Com- 
mittee on its very valuable report for action, but after careful 
consideration the Committee on Resolutions recommended 
that these recommendations be referred to the Executive 
Committee because of the tremendous responsibilities con- 
tained in the plan. 


The recommendations of the Committee was adopted. 


From The Committee on Activities For Alumni 


1. Resolved that the colleges give more attention to their alumni 
relations and especially plan and execute activities to assist their 
graduates in their professional duties. 


The Committee approved this recommendation and it 
was adopted. 


2. Resolved that seminar programs be encouraged and more 
care be given to the time, place, scope of work covered, and quality of 
lecturers presenting such work. 


The Committee approved this resolution and it was 
adopted. 


From The Report of Committee on Problems and Plans 


In view of the comments and discussion by the members 
of this committee (See report of this committee Page 476 
July 1947 issue, American Journal of Pharmaceutical Educa- 
tion), the following recommendations were submitted. 


Be it resolved that whereas the American Foundation Fellowships 
are intended to improve and increase our teaching personnel, we recom- 
mend holders of these Fellowships be permitted to do a minimal amount 
of teaching in order that they may be better qualified because of this 
experience to enter the teaching field at the time of their graduation 
and that this informaion be passed to the Foundation through the 
proper channel, for their consideration. 


The Committee approved the resolution and it was 
adopted. 
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From The Report of the Committee on Professional Lecture- 
ship Tours 


1. Be it resolved that the Association place in the hands of the 
various member colleges and of the chairman for the colleges of each 
of the several districts, a copy of the rules and regulations under which 
the tours are to be sponsored and conducted. 

2. Resolved that the Association urge all member colleges to 
participate in the plan. 

3. Be it resolved that the Committee on Professorial Lectureship 
Tours, its original duty having been discharged and its continuation 
being, therefore, deemed unnecessary, be dissolved and discontinued as 
a regularly constituted committee of this Association. 


The Committee approved these Resolutions and they 
were adopted. 


From The Committee on Limitation of Enrollment 


I. Resolved that all colleges should require an aptitude test 
for admission. A minimum acceptance grade, based on results of the 
tests conducted previously, should be set. As a General rule, no student 
below the upper half of his high school graduating class should be 
admitted. 


The Committee, as previously stated, approved the use 
of aptitude tests. It believes, however, that the recorded 
rank in high school is not a sufficiently accurate index for 
use as recommended; therefore, the Committee did not ap- 
prove the Resolution as a whole. It moved that its report 
be accepted instead. Carried. 

II. Resolved that the chairman for the colleges in each district 
be instructed to appoint a committee to predict, so far as possible, the 
number of pharmacists needed in all branches of pharmacy in each 
state of the district through 1955. These committees should make their 
first reports at the 1948 district meeting and should include, if possible, 
suggestions for the implementation of their recommendations. 


The Committee, although it realizes the dangers. of un- 
limited enrollments, doubts that the basis of limitation can 
be obtained by the means proposed in this recommendation, 
and it felt, in reading the entire report, that, as the chairman 
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of the Limitation of Enrollment Committee stated, in any 
event, no matter what happened, it would still be in the 
hands of the deans of several colleges. 


Therefore, the Committee on Resolutions moved that 
this proposal be not accepted. Carried. 


From The Report of Committee on Predictive and Achieve- 
ment Tests 


WHEREAS, upon the advice of Dr. Elliott, Director of 
The Pharmaceutical Survey; and 


WHEREAS, Director Elliott and the members of The 
Pharmaceutical Survey Committee on Achievement Testing 
regard this program sufficiently important, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, that the A.A.C.P. Committee on Predictive and 
Achievement Tests be continued solely in an advisory capacity to The 
Pharmaceutical Survey; that it should closely follow The Survey Testing 
Program, and though the work of this committee at present is held in 
abeyance, it should be regarded as an instrument to implement the 
program which The Pharmaceutical Survey Achievement Testing Com- 
mittee has begun, and be it further 


RESOLVED, that this Committee recommends to the Executive 
Committee of the A.A.C.P. that arrangements be made for the secur- 
ing of sufficient funds to finance a continual testing program when the 
work of The Survey has been finished. 


The Committee approved this recommendation and it 
was adopted. 


From The Report of Committee on Personnel Problems 


Resolved that the establishment of a new school of pharmacy be 
discouraged unless it can be fully demonstrated that there is a real 
need for such a school. 


; The Committee approved this resolution and it was 
adopted. 
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From The Committee on Five-Year Curriculum 


The Committee on Five-Year Curriculum, basing its 
decision on the judgment of its members, with the apparent 
support of the majority of the colleges of the Association, 


Recommends that the Association, while continuing to devote its 
attention to the improvement of the present curriculum, should not take 
specific action on the extension of the number of years of the curriculum 
until the relevant factual information from The Pharmaceutical Survey 
is available. 

The Committee approved this recommendation and it 
was adopted. 


From The Resolutions Made From District Meetings 


From the resolutions made from district meetings, the 
Committee on Resolutions, considering all of these, selected 
only those that seemed to be directed to our Association as 
a whole. Where the resolution was directed for a particular 
district, or when it was directed apparently at the N.A.B.P., 
the Resolutions Committee did not mention it in its final 
report. The Resolutions Committee suggested that if the 
Association disagreed, they would appreciate being notified 
of their apparent lack of conformity with the Association’s 
wishes. 


From District I 


1. Be it resolved that the Boards and Colleges continue their 
strong opposition to any lowering of present standards in either 
pharmaceutical education or in licensure and do everything possible 
to aid in The Pharmaceutical Survey now in progress. 


The Committee approved this resolution and it was 
adopted. 


2. BE IT RESOLVED THAT a committee be appointed to confer 


with medical colleges to the end that prescription writing may be more 
thoroughly considered and encouraged in their institutions. 

The Committee recommended that this resolution be not 
approved. Carried. 
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From District VI 


WHEREAS there is no evidence that the A.A.C.P. has 
established professorial remuneration scales of any kind and 
such remuneration scales are being requested by the heads 
of our Universities today, and such scales will also be of 
material assistance in establishing certain minimum standards 
for teachers in Pharmacy, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED THAT the A.A.C.P. devise and submit for im- 
mediate action such remuneration scales in order to establish certain 
minimum standards or ranges for the classification of teachers. The 
scales may be created on the same basis as scales adopted by other 
accrediting bodies. 


The Committee believed it unwise to attempt to estab- 


lish remuneration scales at this time, and moved the rejection 
of the resolution. Carried. 


From District VII 


BE IT RESOLVED that Article IV of the Constitution and By- 
Laws of the A.A.C.P. be amended to read that pharmacology and 
pharmacognosy be taught as separate and distinct units, and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that within a reasonable length 
of time, that separate individuals give instruction in these courses. 


The Committee recommends that this resolution be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Revision of Constitution and 
By-Laws and /or the Executive Committee. 


The Resolutions Committee moved the adoption of their 
report. Carried. 


From The Report of the Committee on Distributive Education 


Resolved that the Executive Committee of the A.A.C.P. be em- 
powered to determine whether or not there is need for the continuation 
of this particular committee. 


The Committee approved this recommendation and it was 
adopted. 
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From The Report of the Committee on Pharmaceutical 
Research 


Dean Newton, as Chairman of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, stated that his committee had not received the 
recommendations from the report of the Committee on 
Pharmaceutical Research. 


Since the recommendation contained in the printed re- 
port, (see American Journal on Pharmaceutical Education, 
July 1947, page 373 thru 389) was directed to the Executive 
Committee, the Resolutions Committee moved that it be so 
referred. Carried. 


From The Report of the Historian 

Resolved that every member school appoint one member of the 
faculty as its liaison officer with your Historian and inform the latter 
of this appointment. 

The Committee approved this recommendation and it 
was adopted. 


From the Report of the Committee on Curriculum 


Resolved that a budget of eight hundred dollars be made available 
to this Committee for the purpose of financing three meetings through- 
out the coming academic year. 

The Committee recommended that this be referred to 
the Executive Committee, because that Committee controls 
the budget. The Committee’s recommendation was approved. 


The following discussion of the above resolution: Dean 
Reese moved that the resolution of the Committee on Cur- 
riculum be amended to read: “We approved the plan of three 
meetings of the Association’s Committee on Curriculum and 
we refer it to the Executive Committee for action.” This 
amendment was seconded, put to vote, and was carried. 


From The Report on Teachers’ Conferences 


Resolved that the Association, through its Executive Committee, 
consider the advisability of retaining the present committee for another 
year to act in an advisory capacity to the newly-elected members. 
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The Committee approved the recommendation and _ it 
was adopted. 


From The Address of the President-Elect 


It is recommended that every member school be instructed to 
report to the Committee on Curriculum in detail on the experience 
made in experimental changes in its curriculum, be it as to length 
of the whole course (5 or 6 years) or as to addition of new and the 
partial or total abandonment of old courses, as to new ways of teaching, 
selection of students, coordinating practical experience and academic 
study, etc., within the next six months. 


The Committee approved the general idea of the recom- 
mendation. It believed, however, that the information should 
be furnished at the request of the Committee on Curriculum 
and in the form that this Committee desires. 


The recommendation of the Resolutions Committee was 
approved. 


From The Conference of Teachers of Graduate Instruction 


Be it resolved that each member college of the A.A.C.P. make a 
concerted effort to inform qualified members of their graduating classes 
of the need for graduate students in Pharmacy, of the opportunities 
for graduate study, and of the advantages to be gained in pursuing 
work to a graduate degree. 


The Committee approved the recommendation and_ it 
was adopted. 


From The Resolution by Prof. L. Wait Rising 


Be it resolved that the University of Washington would like the 
A.A.C.P. sanction for renewing its experiment in education designed to 
correlate the academic with the practical. Therefore, be it resotved that 
because of the unusual facilities for this type of educational experiment 
in the abundance of fine professional stores, managed by scholarly and 
skilled pharmacists in and around Seattle, the University of Washington 
College of Pharmacy be granted official permission to continue its 
program. 

The Committee believed this was a matter for consid- 
eration by the Executive Committee inasmuch as it seemed 
to be discriminatory action or special permission to one mem- 
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ber, and that, if in the wisdom of the Executive Committee, 
it should be brought before the Executive Session, then that 
could be done prior to adjournment of the present Session. 


The Committee recommended that this resolution be 
referred to the Executive Committee. Carried. 


Additional Resolutions 


Resolved that the A.A.C.P. invite and urge the American Founda- 
tion for Pharmaceutical Education, through a personal appearance tour 
of its able and inspiring Secretary, Dr. E. L. Newcomb, to inform the 
senior classes of member schools and colleges of the needs, opportuni- 
ties, and advantages of graduate study in Pharmacy. 


The Committee recommended approval of the resolution, 
and moved its adoption. 


After considerable discussion from the floor, and realiz- 
ing the excessive burden placed on Dr. Newcomb through the 
approval of this resolution, the question was put to vote, but 
was not carried. 


From The Report of Representatives to the American Foun- 
dation for Pharmaceutical Education 


Resolved that the A.A.C.P. express itself in favor of the National 
Drug Trade Conference’s recommendation to the American Foundation 
for Pharmaceutical Education, which merely suggests that the Founda- 
tion give serious consideration to the feasibility of building up an unex- 
pended balance of five million dollars as expeditiously as possible. 


The A.A.C.P. also favors the National Drug Trade Conference’s 
suggestions that such an accomplishment might be best achieved by 
retaining a certain percentare, possibly 50 per cent, or some smaller 
percentage, of each year’s collection until the desired sum of $5,000,000 
has been accumulated. 


The A.A.C.P. also favors the suggestion that the income from this 
amount could then be used for such purposes as the Foundation deems 
appropriate, but that the principal sum of five million dollars should be 
retained intact. Be it further 


Resolved that this resolution be sent to the American Foundation 
for Pharmaceutical Education for consideration by its Board of 
Directors. 
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The Committee approved this resolution and moved its 
adoption. The motion was seconded. After considerable 
discussion of the question, it was put to vote, but was not 
carried. 


From The Committee on Status of Pharmacy in Government 
Service 
1. Resolved that the Committee continue to press for the assign- 


ment of a pharmacist to head each branch of the two branches of the 
Medical Service Corps. 


2. Resolved that the Association express thanks and appreciation 
to the Surgeons General of the Army and the Navy for their thoughtful 
consideration and understanding cooperation with the committee. 


Carried. 


From The Report of the Delegates to the United Nations 
Education, Scientific and Cultural Organization 


Be it resolved that a committee be appointed by the A.A.C.P. 
to stress the importance of support of the schools and colleges of our 
association for the UNESCO, and that such a committee develop a 
supporting program to expedite the work of the schools toward this 


direction. 


The Committee approved this resolution and it was 
adopted. 


Following the report of the Resolutions Committee, Dean 
Rowe suggested that a rising vote of thanks be accorded 
Secretary Clark T. Eidsmoe, for his five years of service 
to the association as Secretary-Treasurer. 


The audience arose and applauded. 
Dr. Smith moved that the Association go on record as 
demonstrating their appreciation of the hospitality of the 


Local Committee. 


Motion seconded, put to vote and carried. 


Report of Committee on Resolutions 807 
From The Executive Session 


The meeting of the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy convened in Executive Session at four-ten 
o’clock at the Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Dean 
Henry S. Johnson, President of the Association, presiding. 


Vice-President McCloskey was appointed Sergeant-At- 
Arms. 


The first item of business was the action on the revision 
of the Constitution and By-Laws, presented by Dean Burt, 
chairman of the committee. 


Voting by roll call, Secretary Eidsmoe stated fifty-five 
in favor, seven not voting. 


President Johnson declared that the change in the By- 
Laws was adopted by the Association. 


Election of New Members 


The University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati College of 
Pharmacy was elected to membership by roll call vote. 


The American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education has be- 
come deeply concerned because of the existing shortage of fully quali- 
fied and capable teachers in the pharmaceutical field and has presented 
to The Pharmaceutical Survey an emergency requisition for immediate 
detailed information relative to the teacher needs of the accredited 
institutions. Director Elliott has requested all deans of the accredited 
colleges of pharmacy to send him by air mail and special delivery: 
(1) A statement of your present teaching staff needs. (2) An esti- 
mate of your teaching staff needs during the coming three years. 
(3) As far as possible indicate the needs classified as to the departments 
of instruction giving the proposed rank in each case: Pharmacy, 
Pharmacology, Pharmacognosy, Pharmaceutical Chemistry, and Pharma- 
ceutical Economics. 
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Minutes of the Meetings of the Executive 
Committee of the American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
1947 


First Session 


The Executive Committee met at 10:00 A. M. August 24 
with Chairman Christensen presiding. Members present: 
Deans Christensen, Daniels, Johnson, Jenkins, Lyman, Rog- 
ers, Uhl, Wilson, Ballard, and Secretary-Treasurer Eidsmoe. 


It was moved by Dean Jenkins, seconded by Dean Johnson 
the Minutes of the Executive Committee Meetings of Decem- 
her 20, 21, 1946 be approved as published in the Journal. 
Carried. 


Chairman Christensen appointed Deans Wilson and Uhl 
a committee to examine credentials of member-colleges. 
President Johnson presented a summary of his report, 


outlining the recommendations he would make and asked 
the members of the Executive Committee to suggest any 
change which they believed to be in order. No changes were 
suggested. 


The Secretary-Treasurer’s report was called for and 
presented in brief form. 


The Secretary-Treasurer read a letter from the Depart- 
ment of State in which it was stated that Department had 
received a request from the School of Pharmacy and Bio- 
chemistry of the University of San Marcos, Lima, Peru for 
information concerning courses of study, teaching materials 
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and laboratories of schools of pharmacy in the United States. 
The letter contained a request that the American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy furnish the Department of State 
with copies of publications and other information pertinent 
to the study of pharmacy to be transmitted with the compli- 
ments of the Association to the University of San Marcos 
and other interested foreign educational institutions. Six 
franked addressed labels for mailing packages not in excess 
of four pounds each were enclosed. 


It was moved by Dean Johnson, seconded by Dean Jen- 
kins that a copy of the Syllabus and as many copies of the 
Journal as the additional franked labels would carry be sent 
to the State Department. Carried. 


The Secretary-Treasurer read a letter from Secretary 
Newcomb of the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical 
Education commenting on the progress of the Professorial 
Lectureships. Dr. Newcomb suggested the Association au- 
thorize the Executive Committee to formulate a plan and 
put it into effect. Since the Executive Committee had at its 
December Meeting approved rules for the Lectureships no 
action at this time was believed necessary. 


The Secretary-Treasurer read a letter from a legal firm 
he had consulted in regard to incorporating our Association 
and also as to the Association’s liability for payment of Social 
Security Taxes on payments for stenographic and clerical 
service. In regard to the first question the opinion was that 
because our Association is composed of colleges and univer- 
sities which are themselves incorporated, the Association 
as such could not incorporate under the laws of most states. 
In answer to the question concerning liability for payment 
of Social Security Taxes it was the opinion that as our Asso- 
ciation is engaged solely in educational activities it is com- 
pletely exempt from the payment of Social Security Taxes. 


It was moved by Dean Rogers, seconded by Dean Wilson 
that an opinion from some other law firm on the matter of 
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incorporation be obtained. Carried. Dean Jenkins was ap- 
pointed to secure this legal opinion with instructions to report 
back to the Executive Committee. 


The Secretary-Treasurer read a letter inviting our Asso- L 
ciation to become a member of the National Society for Med- o 
ical Research. It was moved by Dean Jenkins, seconded by p 
Dean Uhl that Deans Daniels and Johnson act as a subcom- is 


mittee of the Executive Committee to study the matter and 
report back to the Executive Committee. 


The Secretary-Treasurer read a letter from Secretary bi 
DuMez of the American Council on Pharmaceutical Educa- 
tion calling attention to action of the Council in referring 
back to the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy H 
the matter of admission requirements. Inasmuch as this al 
matter had already been referred to the Committee on Edu- SE 
cational and Membership Standards no further action was Ww 
taken. 
The sub-committee of the Executive Committee appointed th 
to investigate the pre-medical pharmacy curriculum at the U 
University of Washington College of Pharmacy and the State m 
College of Washington School of Pharmacy reported it had a] 
found there were other schools and colleges of pharmacy by 
in the United States offering similar pre-medical courses. | be 
The deans of these colleges were invited to appear at the | B 
Executive Committee Meeting to discuss the matter. Deans Cc: 
Dirstine, Lemon, Motley and Stocking appeared at the Exec- 
utive Committee Meeting. The attitude of the Executive th 
Committee in connection with pre-medical courses in colleges | th 
of pharmacy was stated as follows: | It 
1. The Executive Committee is opposed to the offering | th 
of pre-medical courses in colleges of pharmacy for | fo 
which credit is given toward the bachelor of science | PI 
in pharmacy degree where the introduction of such ta 


courses requires an alteration of the pharmacy cur- 
riculum so that a sound course in pharmacy cannot 
be given. er 
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2. Colleges of pharmacy should give first consideration 
to the education of pharmacists rather than to pre- 
pare people for entrance to colleges of medicine. 


Deans Dirstine, Lemon, Motley and Stocking each briefly 
outlined the situation in their respective schools, and ex- 
plained that while some pre-medical courses are offered this 
is not done at the expense of the regular pharmacy curriculum. 


It was moved by Dean Jenkins, seconded by Dean Uhl 
that any further action on the matter of pre-medical courses 
be referred back to the sub-committee. Carried. 


Dr. Lyman presented his report as Editor of the Journal. 
He stated the present problem is to increase the circulation 
and that Secretary Costello had promised to try to help by 
securing subscriptions among the Board members. The report 
was received. 


The Committee on Applications for membership reported 
the Cincinnati College of Pharmacy is now affiliated with the 
University of Cincinnati and has improved its status. It was 
moved by Dean Jenkins, seconded by Dean Johnson that the 
application of Cincinnati College of Pharmacy be approved 
by the Executive Committee and that the vote on this college 
be taken after the action on the pending amendment to our 
By-Laws altering the existing accreditation requirement. 
Carried. 


The Committee on the application for membership for 
the University of Kansas City College of Pharmacy reported 
this college does not have its full four year course in operation. 
It was moved by Dean Daniels, seconded by Dean Johnson 
that approval by the Executive Committee of the application 
for membership of the University of Kansas City College of 
Pharmacy be withheld at this time and that no action be 
taken until the full four year course is in operation. Carried. 


The Committee appointed to examine credentials reported 
credentials had been received from all member-colleges except 
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University of Idaho Southern Branch College of Pharmacy 
and the Puerto Rico College of Pharmacy. 


It was moved by Dean Jenkins, seconded by Dean John- 
son that credentials in regular order be approved. Carried. 


It was moved by Dean Jenkins, seconded by Dean Daniels 
that a letter from President Ivor Griffith of the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy and Science in lieu of credentials be 
accepted. Carried. 


President Johnson reported he had been informed by Dr. 
R. L. Swain that neither the American Association of Col- 
leges of Pharmacy nor the Association of Colleges of Medicine 
is allowed delegates to the U. S. P. Convention because the 
member-colleges of these Associations have representation and 
representation from the Associations would be duplication. 
It was moved by Dean Johnson, seconded by Dean Rogers that 
no further effort be made to secure representation for the 
Association at the U. S. P. Convention. Carried. 


Chairman Christensen presented the budget for the 
1947-48 fiscal year and the various items were considered in 
turn. 


The Chairman reported a request from the National Drug 
Trade Conference for a contribution of $35.00 to help defray 
expenses of publication of material pertaining to activities of 
the Conference regarding uniform legislation. It was moved 
by Dean Jenkins, seconded by Dean Johnson that the item of 
$25.00 set aside in the budget for the annual contribution to 
the National Drug Trade Conference be the maximum amount 
contributed this year. Carried. 


It was suggested the Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee or some one designated by him, explain to the N.D.T. 
C. the nosition of the Association in regard to our contribution 
to the Conference. 
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The item of $200.00 for contribution to the Committee 
on Status of Pharmacists in the Government Service was 
deleted from the budget. 


The item for printing the American Journal of Pharma- 
ceutical Education was increased from the estimate of 
$2000.00 as originally submitted to $2,500.00. 


No other changes in the budget were made. The budget 
as revised was tentatively approved. 


Adjourned 12:50 P. M. 


Clark T. Eidsmoe, Secretary. 


Second Session 


The Executive Committee met at 7:30 P.M. August 26, 
with Dean Christensen presiding. Members present: Deans 
Ballard, Burt, Christensen, Hayman, Johnson, Uhl, Wilson 
and Secretary-Treasurer Zopf. The following former-mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee were also in attendance: 
Deans Jenkins and Daniels and Professor Eidsmoe. 


The matter of Grants-in-aid for research from the U. S. 
Public Health Service was discussed and it was pointed out 
that while many of the areas in the study belong definitely 
to pharmacy no study section in a pharmaceutical field has 
been established. 


It was moved by Dean Johnson, seconded by Dean Wilson 
that Dr. Fischelis be informed of this situation and requested 
to contact some responsible member of the U. S. Public Health 
Service in an effort to secure positive recognition of the 
pharmaceutical fields as such. Carried. 
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It was moved by Dean Wilson, seconded by Dean Daniels 
that the bill submitted by Dean Dirstine in the amount of 
$24.21 for expenses of the Committee on Building Plans and 
New Equipment be approved for payment. Carried. 


Dean Jenkins, who had been appointed to obtain an opin- 
ion on the matter of incorporation of the Association from 
some law firm other than that which had been presented at the 
first session of the Executive Committee, reported he had 
discussed the matter with Drs. Beal and Du Mez who have had 
some experience in incorporation of organizations. He further 
reported these men were of the opinion the fact the member- 
colleges are themselves incorporated would necessitate the 
securing of a separate legal opinion regarding each member- 
college and the matter is so involved with difficulties it is 
almost impossible of solution. It was moved by Dean Daniels, 
seconded by Dean Jenkins that the matter of incorporating 
the Association be dropped. Carried. 


The Minutes of the Meeting of the Executive Committee 
held August 24, 1947 were read and it was moved by Dean 
Jenkins, seconded by Dean Daniels they be approved. Carried. 


It was agreed by the Executive Committee the money 
in the Savings Account should be left in the Security National 
Bank at Brookings, South Dakota, where it is now deposited, 
until December 31, 1947 so there may be no loss of interest. 


It was moved by Dean Daniels, seconded by Dean John- 
son that the Chairman of the Executive Committee write the 
National Society for Medical Research that the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy is sympathetic to its 
program and is willing to accept membership in the Society. 
Carried. 


Adjourned at 8:50 P. M. 


Clark T. Eidsmoe, Secretary, Pro-tem 
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The Executive Committee met at 8:51 P. M. with Chair- 
man Christensen presiding. Members present: Deans Chris- 
tensen, Ballard, Burt, Lyman, Hayman, Uhl, Professor 
Eidsmoe and Secretary-Treasurer Zopf. Professor Eidsmoe 
kindly consented to remain for the purpose of orienting the 
new Secretary and Council members. 


The matter of the time for the fall meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council was discussed. It was decided that the meeting 
should be held at Columbus, Ohio about the time of the Rem- 
ington Medal meeting. Preference was indicated for a date 
around December 5 and 6. 


Items from the general meeting were discussed briefly 
and the request of the Curriculum Committee for a sum of 
$800.00 was given special consideration. It was the general 
consensus of opinion that the item of $485.76 listed in the 
present budget should stand. 


It was moved by Dean Johnson, seconded by Dean Burt 
that the next issue of the Journal carry the revised Consti- 
tion and By Laws and that two hundred extra copies be re- 
quested from the editor for the purpose of distributing one 
copy to each member school. Carried. Professor Eidsmoe 
was asked to bring before the committee any resolutions 
which in his opinion required the immediate action of the 
Executive Council. Brief discussion of the resolutions was 
held. 


Dean Johnson moved that the Committee on Teachers 
Conferences, 1946-1947 be retained as an advisory group 
to the Committee on Teachers Conferences, 1947-1948. 
Seconded by Dean Burt. Carried. Professor Eidsmoe pre- 
sented a communication from Dr. Webster, the Chairman of 
the Curriculum Committee, requesting permission to send a 
copy of the Syllabus to China. It was moved by Dean John- 
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son, seconded by Dean Burt that the Chairman of the Curri- 
culum Committee be authorized to distribute the remaining 
copies of the Syllabus as he sees fit. Carried. 


Dean Ballard mentioned the importance of further and 
thorough consideration regarding the pre-medical courses in 
colleges of pharmacy. This item was tabled and listed on our 
agenda for the December meeting. 


The possibility of employing a full time secretary for the 
Association was discussed briefly. President Uhl suggested 
that definite steps be taken toward the employment of a ful) 


time secretary with editorial and other duties. 


Secretary Zopf was authorized to deposit the funds of 
the Association in the First National Bank of lowa City. 


Adjourned 9:55 P. M. 


Louis C. Zopf, Secretary 
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American pharmacy is, at the moment, in the fortunate 
position that its problems have been recognized as problems 
of general interest. Special committees and organizations 
have been formed not only to find what is wrong or antiquated 
in pharmacy, but to do whatever is humanly possible in order 
to right the wrong, and to make the profession in all its 
branches one of the dynamic forces which can be trusted for 
a continuous progressive development as well as for the ade- 
quate meeting of present day needs. 


To name only the most important of these organized 
efforts, we have: 


1. The Pharmaceutical Survey 


2. The American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Edu- 
cation 


3. The American Council of Pharmaceutical Education 


4. The various committees devoted to one or the other 
individual problems of or in pharmacy within the 
A.A.C.P., the A.Ph.A., the N.A.R.D., the N.A.B.P., 
and so forth. 


All of these organized efforts are taken care of by the best 
men available in American pharmacy who have the full con- 
fidence of the pharmaceutical educators as well as the prac- 
titioners, the manufacturers and the wholesalers, in brief— 
of the entire body pharmaceutic. 


And yet, just this splendid situation, this unique com- 
bine, well organized and, thanks to the insight of the manu- 
facturing branch of the profession, financially well supported, 
implies one danger, which especially we educators cannot 
allow to become a reality: the danger of leaving the respon- 
sibility for the future to the organized groups and to slow 
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down the individual attempts at doing the best we can, not 
only with regard to the present needs, but also to the future 
development. If there is one maxim which is obligatory for 
every teacher, then it is this: 


The personal responsibility of the teacher for the best 
possible education of his students and their preparation for 
the job they are supposed to do in their future lives cannot 
be substituted by whatever concerted action. In other words, 
we pharmaceutical educators have to go ahead in trying 
to investigate and to solve the individual problems in our 
schools to the best of our ability. More than that, we have 
to continue to experiment in our curricula, in our teaching, 
and in the way in which we help our students to become 
educated people as well as skilled pharmaceutical professionals. 


This is not a warning. It is merely a statement. We 
are grateful for the organized work that is going on. We 
have asked for it and we have supported it by giving plenty 
of our scarce time and of our thoughts, and we are looking 
to its results with the greatest apprehension and anticipa- 
tion. We know it will offer us much to work on and with. 


But still the personal responsibility rests with every 
one of the schools individually. It is the way in which general 
suggestions, as good as they may be, are adapted to individual 
circumstances which makes them work. It is_ individual 
modifications and the experiences gained from their sum total 
which lay the groundwork for further progress, based on 
the general findings but broadening them here and, maybe, 
narrowing them there. 


Let us be confident as to the future of the organized 
work that is going on, supporting it to the best of our ability. 
But let us never forget that the individual responsibility in 
our respective schools will always be ours and asks for our 
continuous vigilance. 


Arthur H. Uhl 
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A year ago after the battle of Pittsburgh we spoke of 
the high character of the program of the meetings, the sin- 
cerity and.the determination of purpose expressed, and the 
freedom from flamboyancy which has occasionally cropped 
out at the annual conventions. The same temper was mani- 
fested in the Milwaukee conventions. In the face of such 
unanimity of purpose the inquisitive mind naturally seeks 
the causative factors. There are undoubtedly many. We 
have gone through a war in which all pharmaceutical in- 
terests had to stand together in order to not lose what had 
been gained. It is to the everlasting credit of pharmaceutical 
educators that during this period they refused, at any price, 
to lower educational standards—and just the same measure 
of credit is due the retail druggists who refused to see the 
requirements for the practice of pharmacy lowered. In a 
few vulnerable spots when efforts were made to lower stand- 
ards the laymen and the lay press came to the rescue and 
standards remained where they were. The Pharmacy Corps 
Bill was another important factor in producing pharmaceu- 
tical solidarity. Although this bill was never implemented 
it was a powerful factor in obtaining recognition for respect- 
able recognition of pharmacy in the Medical Service Corps. 
The improvement of educational standards, the increased 
requirements for the practice of pharmacy, the establish- 
ment of a pharmaceutical accrediting agency, the creation 
of the American Foundation of Pharmaceutical Education, 
the development of graduate study, the activities of pharma- 
cists in the scholarly organizations such as the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, the Society of 
Sigmi Xi, the American Council on Education, in the public 
health service, the social welfare agencies, largely through 
the untiring efforts of the Secretary of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, the tremendous increase in membership 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association and the National 
Association of Retail Druggists, and the cooperation of these 
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two organizations working for common objectives have pro- 
duced a unity among all phases of pharmaceutical endeavor 
that is abiding. 


And I have left the last factor to be enumerated, because 
by so doing I give it emphasis—the activity of thousands of 
retail druggists throughout the land who are bent on digni- 
fying the service they are rendering to wholesome community 
life. I have seen the respect for the community druggist 
on the increase through the years and it is the community 
druggists that interpret pharmacy to the public and deter- 
mine the respect with which it is held. In the language of 
Frederick J. Wulling we have at last become a “body pharm- 
aceutic with a common mind”. 


There was another factor that was dominant in making 
both the Pittsburgh and the Milwaukee meetings unique in 
the history of pharmaceutical gatherings, and that was The 
Pharmaceutical Survey and the sense of humor, the quick and 
brilliant repartee and the amazing good horse sense of its 
lovable and never-to-be-forgotten director, Edward C. Elliott. 
Listen to this —On one occasion when we were discussing 
the urgency of producing more and better teachers Dr. Elli- 
ott was asked the question,—if in order to produce good 
teachers would it be necessary to require undergraduate 
training in a school of education? He replied, “I am not 
certain of that. I took my Doctor of Philosophy degree in 
Education and served as the head of a department of educa- 
tion for many years. I don’t want to be skeptical and cynical 
about this. Dare I say this? Yes. As one of the by-products 
of a long and probably misspent life, | have reached the con- 
clusion that successful teaching is much more largely a matter 
of: a distinctive personality than it is of a thing we call 
‘scientific pedagogics’. A man has got to have an urge to do 
this. And some of the very best teachers that I had myself, 
who have been members of my staffs, were men who were 
made teachers by The Almighty and not by a school of 
education.” 
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On another occasion we were engaged in the discussion 
of the all important problem of how to interest our most 
capable young men to prepare for a career of teaching and 
research. Dr. E. L. Newcomb in his dynamic way had ap- 
pealed to those present in their contact with students to lay 
stress upon careers of teaching and research and to take 
advantage of the fellowships offered by the American Foun- 
dation for Pharmaceutical Education, of which he is secre- 
tary. This eventually resulted in a recommendation to ask 
Dr. Newcomb to tour the country appealing to students in 
every college to enter a teaching career. To this Dr. Newcomb 
responded in a characteristic way, “I think you are crazy”. 
I am grateful to Dr. Newcomb for not saying he thought 
we were simple minded because I had begun to think so 
myself. I don’t object to being called insane, but no one 
has yet called me simple minded—the thought of which I 
have always faced with fear. Then he continued—“You are 
shirking your own responsibility. This morning I said here, 
the job is for you men to do. Talk to your students. The 
trouble is the very same trouble that you are into with a 
lot of things, every time you try to get somebody to do the 
job you ought to do. No. I am not going to do it.” 


Dean Charles H. Rogers at this point called attention 
to the difficulty we meet with when urging students to pre- 
pare for a teaching career, namely, the low financial remun- 
eration teachers receive. This situation must be corrected. 
Then Dr. Elliott came to the rescue with,—‘“I want to say 
just a word here. During the days when I had something 
to do with education, I have induced scores and scores of 
young men to go on into graduate work in the face of these 
economic obstacles to which vivid reference was made a 
moment ago. 


“I suppose, after all, the real test of a profession is its 
ability to recruit men who have got a single-minded urge 
to do the thing that needs to be done. Now I know that is 
idealistic and that it’s sentimental. But it is possible, I 
believe, to capture the minds of young men who in this sordid, 
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material world glimpse an opportunity to do something for 
which the world never can pay. 


“T have warned all these students whom I now have 
in mind, to the fact that they were going to starve as I was 
starving and begged them to starve along with me. 


“That isn’t an answer to your question, sir, but I think 
pharmacy has got to adopt a new form for crusading that 
is entirely divorced from this very realistic thing which you 
designated a moment ago as ‘mazuma’. We all know what 
that means, and we all need it badly today. 


“But Dr. Newcomb is righi. That isn’t his job or my 
job. The American Foundation has certainly done its full 
share of the job now. But it becomes a bounden responsi- 
bility for each member of the staff, particularly Deans, and 
I might add more particularly, Presidents, to see to it that 
these people get the inspiration of service. 


“A third of a century ago, looking into my then youthful 
crystal globe, I said that a great struggle coming on in this 
country was the struggle for the possession of superior human 
ability among youth. 


“That struggle is reaching its climax today. Who is 
going to get the young men who have ability? Time and 
time again the programs that I have attended, and through 
the last two days, reference has been made to the raiding 
going on, the raiding of members of your faculties by the 
manufacturing establishments, by the research laboratories, 
with the companies getting superior people. 


“Pharmacy has got to make up its mind that it is going 
to carry on its own crusade to be sure it gets its rightful 
proportion of that very limited number among youth who 
have the kind of ability that we use as a preface to all our 
plans. 
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“We assume that ability is there. It is there. It has 
got to be searched out—has got to be smelted out, as it were, 
under the heat of a personally given inspiration.” 


Then we turned our attention to other things. 


For months and years to come, curriculum building will 
be one of our major problems. It is refreshing to study the 
latest catalogs and note the frantic attempts that are being 
made to change the present order. There seems to be a 
trend toward specializing in the undergraduate course in 
an attempt to have something different. Some institutions 
have gone so far in attempting to satisfy all demands as to 
make two undergraduate curricula. The bulletin of one in- 
stitution has two courses—one a “Practical Course in Pharm- 
acy” for those students who expect to enter retail pharmacy, 
and a second group designated as a “Scientific course in 
Pharmacy”, intended for those who expect to continue in 
advanced study in one or more of the pharmaceutical sciences. 
The total credit hours in both programs are identical. The 
only difference between the two curricula is that a second 
semester course in general physics in the second year, and 
a four hour course in biochemistry in the third year, and 
a four hour course in physical chemistry in the fourth year 
are required in the “scientific” group that are not required 
in the “practical”. These courses are substituted in place 
of electives in the “practical” group. This difference seems 
hardly sufficient to brand one group as “practical”, espec- 
ially when the same courses or those which are equally val- 
uable and scientific can be taken as electives. To the writer 
it would seem that the “practical” group is just as scientific 
as the “scientific” group and certainly it is a little more 
liberal and may serve the student who wishes to go into 
the field of research as well as the scientific group. At this 
stage of training a course in a language may serve the student 
even better than the courses suggested. 
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We seem in pharmacy to have an obsession to use the 
wrong terms in our efforts to be more specific. For example, 
I recall when we first began to develop professional stores 
in our larger cities—we called them “ethical” stores. It 
took us a long time to realize that it was just as ethical to 
sell popcorn or flatirons as it was to compound prescriptions. 
When we realized the truth of that statement we tried to 
drop the word ethical from our pharmaceutical vocabulary 
and we have succeeded fairly well, although occasionally it 
slips in. 


We made the same mistake when we established the 
“practical” and “scientific” editions of our official journal, 
for even to pharmacists much of the material which appears 
in the “scientific” edition is more practical for the pharma- 
cist than that which appears in the “practical”. Perhaps 
the word “popular” would more nearly designate what we 
meant to signify by the term “practical” without attaching 
any odium to it. 


In medicine we do not have practical courses for prac- 
titioners or scientific for other groups. Neither do we in 
dentistry or in agriculture. In the latter field we do have 
courses with certain objectives that might be designated as 
“practical”, but they are short courses in tractor testing 
or dairying and are not standard courses. In nursing we 
have registered nurses and practical nurses. The latter have 
not followed standard courses in training. Are we to have 
practical pharmacists and scientific pharmacists? Not all 
doctors and not all pharmacists can be rightly called scientists 
in a technical sense, but all doctors and all pharmacists should 
be so trained that they can practice their respective profes- 
sions scientifically. 


If anyone has given the American Council of Pharma- 
ceutical Education stronger support since its creation than 
the Editor has in the pages of this Journal, he knows not 
of it. Because of that fact and because of his long contact 
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with pharmaceutical education he feels that he can say some 
things to the Council which will be helpful and comforting, 
and balancing. In the 1944 and again in the 1947 annual 
report of the Council great concern is expressed over the 
effect of the Liberal Arts College and its faculty upon pharma- 
ceutical education. I wish to state emphatically that when 
the history of pharmaceutical education in this country is 
written it will show that the Liberal Arts College was the 
very salvation of pharmaceutical education in America. It 
began when Albert A. Prescott took pharmacy to the campus 
of the Universtiy of Michigan. And that was done we are 
told in the face of great pharmaceutical opposition. When 
Prescott did that he brought to pharmaceutical education 
the standards of the Liberal Arts College. And from that 
day to this pharmaceutical education has gained dignity in 
proportion to how well it has met those standards. Further 
more, a perusal of our Proceedings since the century’s turn 
will show the contribution that Liberal Arts has made to 
pharmaceutical education, and I cannot conceive that in these 
latter days Liberal Arts will fail any professional field. There 
could be no finer example of the contribution of a representa- 
tive of the College of Liberal Arts to pharmaceutical educa- 
tion than the tribute which the American Council on Pharma- 
ceutical Education has given in this issue to Dr. Townes R. 
Leigh who has served on the Council since its organization. 
He has rendered a service to pharmaceutical education that 
few men in the professional field could have equalled. 


As to there being too many colleges of pharmacy, I am 
aware that I stand almost alone in maintaining that the 
trouble lies not in there being too many colleges but in their 
improper distribution. A college of pharmacy serves other 
purposes in a state than the mere training of students. It is 
an intellectual, spiritual and professional center for the 
pharmacists of the state. It gives them something to work 
for to have a part in its creation and in which they can take 
pride. It is a builder of professional morale. The adminis- 
tration of the university and the general faculty are stim- 
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ulated by the accomplishments of its professional schools, for 
they know that the accrediting agency which evaluates the 
university takes into consideration in so doing the standing 
of its professional schools with their respective accrediting 
agencies. And still further, when the taxpayers or a sup- 
porting agency have a college of pharmacy in their education 
system they are brought to the realization of the fact that 
pharmacy has become a factor in community life and has a 
place among the health agencies of the state. 


And finally, if I may say a word about Arizona, for it 
is a typical example of what I have been discussing. Few 
people realize the immensity of the state. In size it is the 
fifth in the union. In population, there are eleven states that 
have less. It has a university strong, and vigorous, with a 
registration of more than 5000—with mineral wealth scarcely 
yet touched and agricultural possibilities compared to those 
in the middle west yet undeveloped, with scenery magnificent, 
with a climate unsurpassed for health and the pleasure of 
living, and with a citizenry reverential, hospitable, determined 
and with a vision. The young people have been starved 
pharmaceutically—as is indicated by 84 registrations. The 
school of pharmacy is supported enthusiastically by the Uni- 
versity administration and amazingly by the pharmacists 
of the state. I had been in Tucson only a week when two 
druggists presented the school with $500 to be used to stim- 
ulate scholarship in the freshman class. Their conception 
of the importance of well trained pharmacists in community 
life was so stimulating to me I wanted others to share it. 
It appears in this issue in Gleanings from the Editor’s Mail. 
That represents the spirit of the pharmacists of Arizona. 
When the announcement of this gift was made to the pharmacy 
students there came from a young woman student a check 
for $50 for the library fund. That represents the student 
spirit in the University of Arizona, and who can doubt that 
with such support, as the work in pharmacy grows and ma- 
tures, it will make its contribution to pharmacy far beyond 
the borders of the state. 
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We are grateful to Drs. Haag and Blackwell Smith for 
the presentation of the case of pharmacology in the Editor’s 
Mail in this issue. That there are very few schools that are 
qualified to give the doctorate in pharmacology is a self evident 
fact. The production of qualified men to teach pharmacol- 
ogy in our colleges on both the undergraduate and graduate 
levels is the outstanding need of the day. Most of the courses 
labeled in our undergraduate curricula as pharmacology are 
not pharmacology at all. We have the course in our cur- 
ricula, and it must stay there and we will have to do the 
best we can with it until such a time as men can be recruited 
from the undergraduate fields for special training in prop- 
erly qualified graduate schools. Everyone interested in 
pharmaceutical education will be sympathetic with Drs. Haag 
and Smith in their concern over the granting of the Doctorate 
to men who have not had the standard discipline, and we 
will welcome any and every effort which will tend to accom- 
plish the program they have so well in mind and so clearly 
set forth in their appeal. 


To one who has followed the pharmaceutical conventions 
for forty years minus one—there are bound to be some 
shadows to darken the pleasure of the annual conclave. The 
shadow this time was the absence of such old warhorses as 
Ivor Griffith, W. F. Rudd, H. B. Lewis, Townes R. Leigh, 
W. F. Gidley and the beloved Gordon L. Curry. I cannot 
remember an occasion when Dr. Curry was not in his accus- 
tomed place. And how I missed this, his appeal, at the open- 
ing session.—‘May we beseech Thee, with Thy gracious favor, 
for all the universities and colleges and schools and their 
representatives here assembled, that knowledge may be in- 
creased among us, and all good learning flourish, and grant 
that in all humility we may ever look unto Thee who are the 
fount of all wisdom and do Thou direct us, O Lord, in all 
our doings, to Thy most gracious favor, and further us with 
Thy continual help, that in all Thy works, begun, continued 
and ended in Thee, we may glorify Thy name, and finally, 
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by Thy mercy, obtain everlasting life.”” That is the finest 
appeal I have ever known a Presbyterian layman to make. 
It gave a preamble of great dignity to our meetings. The 
thought of that prayer held the Editor fast in his seat many 
a time when he was about to explode with some remark that 
could not possibly do the cause any good. When Ernest Little 
initiated the custom at Portland, way back in 1935, (and 
he is no Presbyterian but he is a Christian gentleman) he 
initiated a service which is worthy of greater publicity than 
a note in the “Mere Mention” column. I am sorry the Epis- 
copalians overlooked its significance this year. 


Dr. Stephen Wilson was so thoughtful as to send the 
Editor .a notice of the passing of Dr. Frank S. McGinnis of 
the University of Pittsburgh. Occasionally the Editor be- 
comes so egotistic as to imagine he knows personally every 
individual engaged in pharmaceutical education in this broad 
land, and it takes the passing of a great contributor to our 
cause like Dr. McGinnis, to make him realize how very insig- 
nificant he is. A teacher with the accomplishment of Dr. 
McGinnis and who has served his alma mater for nearly a 
quarter of a century has rendered a service of which his 
family may well be proud and for which we may well be 
grateful. 


When Dr. Elmer H. Wirth died there passed from our 
midst one of the noblest of personalities. The story of his 
accomplishments will be told by one closest to him. But to 
those of us at a greater distance there is a deep sense of 
personal loss. Not only did we admire him for his great 
scholarly attainments and contributions which he made to 
his discipline and to our educational program, but we admired 
him because of his courage in overcoming his personal handi- 
caps. He will live in our affection as long as we last and 
the service he has rendered to pharmaceutical education will 
have no end. 
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The passing of Dr. Willard C. Anderson brought a pe- 
culiar tinge of sadness to me. It was in the early days of my 
apprenticeship in pharmaceutical education that I first met 
him. He had the bearing of a Roman Senator, the oratorical 
ability of a Demosthenes which made him an effective fighter, 
irrespective of whether he was on the right or wrong side. 
Usually we were on opposite sides, but I admired him for his 
sincerity and his ability, and I developed a peculiar respect 
for him that I always do for my worthy opponents, and after 
he dropped out of the national picture I found I had developed 
an affection for him that clings to my memory. As I look 
back upon those experiences I am inclined to think Dr. An- 
derson deliberately took the opposite side to train young men 
to be efficient fighters in the cause of righteousness. We 
Presbyterians believe that the Creator sometimes plans things 
that way. 

Rufus A. Lyman 


ERRATA IN THE JULY 1947 ISSUE 
(PHARMACEUTICAL SURVEY) 


(To the Editor) 


One of your readers informed me he had experienced 
difficulty in understanding the table printed on pages 509 and 
510 of the July, 1947 issue of The American Journal of Phar- 
maceutical Education. This table, dealing with salaries of 
faculty members in Colleges of Pharmacy, had been sent to 
Dr. J. Allen Reese, chairman of the A.A.C.P. Committee on 
Personnel Problems in response to his request for data ob- 
tained by The Survey. 


It appears that the rulings used in our copy were not 
carried over in the printed product. This may account for 
some of the difficulty experienced in reading the table. How- 
ever, the important reason is that the headings for the table 
on page 509 were not placed in their proper position. The 
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On returning from the meetings in Milwaukee I have a feeling that 
I did not completely acknowledge to you my obligations for the vigor- 
cous support of The Survey by the Journal. The July number is doubly 
convincing. My one hope is that The Survey will in some measure 
fulfill the expectations of its valued supporters. 


Washington, D. C. Edward C. Elliott, 
September 2; 1947 Director, The Pharmaceutical Survey 


I appreciate the good things you say about the Journal of Higher 
Education in your letter of September 26. I am happy to know that 
it has been as useful to you as it has. 


I want you to know also, that we find your Journal very helpful. 
I have the definite impression that your organization is one of the 
liveliest groups with respect to Professional Education we have in this 
country. I get this impression both from your Journal and from the 
convention of your association which I attended in Columbus some 


two or three years ago. 


The Journal of Higher Education R. H. Eckelberry, 
The Ohio State University Editor. 
September 30, 1947. 


Before returning to the American University at Beirut at the end 
of a sabbatical year full of varied pharmaceutical experience in both 
industry’ and teaching* I would like to say an “‘Au revoir” to all those 
educators in the pharmaceutical field with whom I had the good for- 
tune to come into contact. 


Having been somewhat in the position of an “outside ob- 
server” during the year, it might not be amiss to record some of my 
observations. 

One cannot be oblivious of the fact that the manufacturing pharma- 
ceutical industry is still growing tremendously, having amassed excellent 
factories and research facilities, and that it offers good opportunities for 
pharmacy graduates in varied positions. It also has need of more 
pharmacy men with graduate training. Yet one can only find a few 
pharmacy schools‘offering such preparation. 


13 mos.— Visiting Scientist. Pharmaceutical Division, Sterling-Winthrop Research 
Institute, Rennselaer, N. Y., New York. 

22 Quarters—Prof. of Pharmaceutical Chemistry, School of Pharmacy, University 
of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 
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It is a pleasure to see the growth in the number of apothecaries 
or professional pharmacies in the last few years, and, in the number 
of pharmacists going into hospital pharmacy work. Certainly the gen- 
eral raising of standards in pharmaceutical education has helped to 
bring back some of the time-honored respect to one of the oldest pro- 
fessions. However, it is to be regretted that the majority of pharmacy 
graduates are forced to spend their lives in average departmentalized 
drug stores handling so many sidelines foreign to and unworthy of their 
professional training. It would seem that with the large enrollment 
of pharmacy students now prevailing such conditions are likely to 
continue in the future. This, naturally, has a disheartening effect on 
the conscientious pharmaceutical educator. Whether complete pro- 
fessionalization of pharmacy in the United States can be brought about 
by further raising of educational standards alone, or whether legis- 
lation will have to be brought into the picture more and more wil! 
be interesting to observe. 


I -sincerely hope that the development of American Pharmacy 
will continue to proceed along lines that will elevate the position of 
the pharmacist in society to that worthy of his noble calling and wish 
to congratulate the educators in pharmacy on what they have already 
accomplished along these lines in the last two decades. 


Near East College Association Rudolph J. Pauly, 
50 West 50 St., Room 1707 Dean, School of Pharmacy 
New York 20, N. Y. American University, Beirut 


August 1, 1947 


As you know, I was in Mexico for several months last summer 
conducting a survey for the Banco de Mexico. A new administration 
was voted into power during that period, and during the interim before 
the new administration assumed office, the former officers of the Banco 
de Mexico were reluctant to commit the Bank to any future programs. 
Accordingly, the Foundation closed its offices in Mexico and brought 
the entire staff back to the United States under the impression that 
our work in Mexico had been completed. However, late this spring, 
after the new administration had become well established, the Banco 
de Mexico and the Secretariat de Economia of Mexico approached the 
Foundation concerning reopening our office here and continuing our 
work on a greatly expanded scale. At about the same time, several 
other Latin American governments also approached the Foundation in 
regard to obtaining our services for developing various industries in 
those countries. As a result of these negotiations, an International 
Division of the Foundation was organized with Dr. Francis Godwin as 
director, with headquarters in Mexico City. 
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Dr. Godwin has been quite active in Argentina, Mexico and other 
Latin American countries for some time. Inasmuch as the greater 
part of the program contracted for in Mexico resulted from my pre- 
vious work here in Mexico and consists of several programs which I 
personally developed and outlined, considerable pressure was exerted 
to get me to accept a position in the new International Division. Since 
my position and income for some time have been dependent upon 
Banco de Mexico projects and since the new projects were of my own 
designing, I did not feel that I could refuse to accept an assiznment in 
Mexico, and asked Dean Jenkins to release me from my acceptance of 
a position on the staff at Purdue, which he kindly did. That is a brief 
outline of the events leading up to my present situation here in Mexico. 


I am very pleased with my new set-up in the International 
Division. To anyone not acquainted with conditions in Latin America, 
it is difficult to conceive of the opportunity to contribute to the tech- 
rical development of what promises to someday be one of the most 
important regions of the world. Mexico City is a beautiful, cosmo- 
politan city and the climate is delightful the year around. Our work is 
quite interesting, and the experience to be gained is almost unlimited. 
And last but not least, I have received a substantial increase in responsi- 
bility and opportunity for service. 


Armour Research Foundation William R. Lloyd. 
Edificio Guardiola -504 

Mexico, D. F. 

August 6, 1947 


As individuals deeply interested in the progress of the pharma- 
ceutical and medical sciences, we have followed the plans of the 
colleges of pharmacy to provide much-needed graduate instruction in 
the fields of pharmacy, pharmaceutical chemistry, pharmacognosy and 
pharmacology. We have been much impressed with the generosity of 
the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education in making 
available the fellowship funds which will be so helpful to the success 
of this enterprise. 


As pharmacologists, we have perhaps been most keenly interested 
in the programs offered for the training of men in our own fields, anid 
we would appreciate the privilege of expressing our views through 
the American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education. 


Pharmacology is the youngest of that group of disciplines most 
commonly called the basic medical sciences. Although its many dis- 
tinquished contributions have lent it dignity beyond its years, there are 
still those who question the status of pharmacology as a fundamental 
science in its own right. Consequently, it is a matter of prime concern 
to professional pharmacologists that persons granted advance degrees 
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in the field should have training and experience commensurate with the 
degree conferred. It might also be noted at this point that even more 
serious than the undesirable impact upon pharmacology which the grant- 
ing of degrees to unqualified individuals would produce, is the fact that 
the graduate students concerned would in effect be receiving substandard 
degrees. 


Speaking personally, we wonder how many colleges of pharmacy 
are qualified to offer programs leading to the doctorate in pharmacology 
from the standpoints of available, adequately trained teaching person- 
nel and the availability of the necessary background courses in the 
related basic fields. Pharmacology is rather generally recognized as 
that science which has as its purpose the study of the actions and modes 
of action of drugs. In performing this function, pharmacology borrows 
rather freely from the other basic sciences, medical and otherwise; 
thus, a thorough understanding of the subject matter and technics of 
anatomy, biochemistry, bacteriology, physiology and pathology, as well 
as the basic studies usually pursued in undergraduate courses, becomes 
a sine qua non to him who would conduct fundamental pharmacological 
investigations. Since a person holding a doctorate in pharmacology 
should have training in all these fields, one finds it difficult to see 
how schools which cannot offer such instruction can justifiably confer 
the degree. 


Perhaps equally pressing is the necessity for the Ph.D. candidate 
to be exposed to the influence of not one but several masters of his 
field. Pharmacology, like other related disciplines, involves a serious 
degree of specialization if one is to make fundamental contributions. 
It follows that the graduate student who is taught by only one qualified 
preceptor in his major field is rather more than likely to be one-sided in 
his interests and training. . 


There is a serious shortage of pharmacologists, and it is to be 
hoped that every institution which has the necessary facilities will join 
in the effort to close this important gap in the ranks of our scientific 
workers. However, the situation will not be helped by the granting of 
degrees to candidates whose education is shallow by virtue of lack 
of training in the sciences fundamental to pharmacology, or narrow 
because of inadequate opportunities for study under several masters of 
the field. If such people are graduated, pharmacy as a profession 
and pharmacology as a discipline will certainly lose in serious measure 
both stature and the opportunities for service which are their reason 
for being. 


Medical College of Virginia H. B. Haag 


Department of Pharmacology and 
September 23, 1947 R. Blackwell Smith, Jr. 
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You will notice that we have added a new course, psychology, to 
our curriculum. There has also been a change from one year of general 
biology to one semester of botany and one of zoology. I think that 
general biology is the ideal course for introducing students to the 
science of living things. It is the only way by which one can point 
out the interrelations of animals and plants, and it gives opportunity 
to present fundamental principles without duplication. I believe further 
that in the second year we should give a course in pharmaceutical 
botany, and follow that with pharmacognosy. By so doing we establish 
an excellent groundwork for advanced biological subjects among which 
is pharmacognosy, a subject which is being woefully neglected. Some 
day we will regret that we are pushing this valuable subject into 
oblivion. I believe that we are being too hasty in casting aside those 
things which are the heritage of pharmacy and too eager to emphasize 
those that are largely in the domain of other fields. My ideas, however, 
never got very far with the administration. 


University of Connecticut Leslie B. Barrett 
October 1, 1947 


I became Dean Emeritus at the Louisville College of Pharmacy 
June Ist, 1946 but continued to teach until August of this year. 


Negotiations began with the University of Kentucky early in 1947 
and we found them greatly interested and willing to cooperate. After 
several contacts our Board of Directors and the committee from the 
University, an agreement was reached and the actual transfer was 
made as of July Ist, 1947. 


* The University of Kentucky agreed in writing to conduct the Col- 
lege of Pharmacy on a plan satisfactory to any accrediting agency 
and with the same recognition and standing as any of its other colleges 
on the campus. They will ask the State Legislature in January for an 
appropriation to erect and equip a suitable building exclusively for 
pharmacy. 


For the time being all freshmen will enter at Lexington, Kentucky, 
and fifty or sixty will be passed on to the higher classes which will oper- 
ate in Louisville until the new building is available. Earl P. Sloane 
succeeded me as dean of the Louisville College of Pharmacy and has 
been continued. I have been appointed Director of Pharmaceutical 
Research, which will give me an opportunity to try out some things 
I have had in mind for some time. 


There is every evidence that the college will receive the same sup- 
port as any of the other colleges. 
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I must say that the G.I. pressure of the past two years “did things” 
to me and I am glad of the easing up of the many details of the office 
and administration. After all with 53 years of active participation in 
this field—a little rest will be welcome. 


Louisville College of Pharmacy Gordon L. Curry, 
October 1, 1947 Dean Emeritus. 


Pharmacy and the need for highly trained pharmacists is becoming 
more and more important to each community in this great country of 
ours. With the rapid advancement of the science of modern medicine 
it is imperative that pharmacists have a more complete background 
which will enable them to keep abreast of these advancements. 


Because we realize this more and more each day and because we 
are desirous of making the University of Arizona College of Pharmacy 
one of the finest in the United States, Mr. McDonald and | are offering 
under the name of Matthias Prescription Pharmacy, Incorporated, five 
hundred dollars each year for the advancement of pharmacy. 


We wish to have the money given in the following manner. Three 
hundred dollars shall be given to the pharmacy student making the 
highest grade in the entire pharmacy course and two hundred dollars 
shall be given to the student making the second highest grade. The 
awards shall apply only to the freshman year. We believe this will 
create a competitive spirit which in turn will stimulate all of the 
pharmacy students to strive all the more to become Scientific Pharmacists 
in step with Modern Medicine. 


Tucson, Arizona, Wm. C. Matthias 
October 1, 1947. John L. McDonald 
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Notes and News 


The University of Buffalo, School of Pharmacy.—Fal! registration 
has just been completed with a total enrollment of over 10,000 in all 
of its divisions. There are 273 pharmacy students. This is the second 
consecutive year the school has limited freshman registration to 100 
students selected upon the basis of time of application and previous 
scholastic record, including Regent’s average.—Facilities have been 
improved by an enlargement and modernization of the dispensing 
pharmacy laboratory and the installation of fluorescent lighting over 
all student working areas. Other improvements include the installation 
of modern equipment and fixtures.—-Faculty additions include two 
laboratory assistant, Willard Brinkel and Orville Baxter (both 
Buffalo graduates.—Dean and Mrs. A. B. Lemon summer vacationed 
in Minden, Ontario. Dr. Margaret Swisher Kumro and her husband, 
Dr. Donald Kumro, vacationed in Western Colorado. Dr. George M. 
Hocking and family have returned to the campus from Oxford, Miss- 
issippi where they spent the summer months. Dr. Hocking taught 
pharmacognosy at the School of Pharmacy at the University of Miss- 
issippi during the summer term.—Mr. James 8S. Hill of Niagara Falls, 
instructor in pharmacy, has been appointed a member of the New York 
State Board of Pharmacy, succeeding Mr. Willard H. Roberts of Utica, 
New York, who has retired from the Board after many years of ser- 
vice. Dean A. B. Lemon is now serving as president of the State 
Board of Pharmacy. 


Butler University, College of Pharmacy.—Dr. Lloyd O. Poland, 
Cornell University, whose field is biochemistry, has been appointed 
professor of chemistry.—Earl Schiez, Butler University, and Neil Salis- 
bury, Rose Polytecnic Institute and Butler University, have been ap- 
pointed instructors in pharmacy.—An eight-week session was held this 
past summer. Courses in galenical pharmacy, quantitative analysis, and 
organic chemistry were given.—Thirty-seven students received their 
diplomas at the June commencement exercises. There were six women 
in the class.—Starting with September 1947, pharmacy students will 
spend their entire first year in the Liberal Arts College of the Univer- 
sity.—Plans for the new pharmacy building are well advanced. A sup- 
plementary financial campaign is being inaugurated, made necessary 
by increased building costs.—Drs. A. H. Harwood and E. J. Rowe spent 
their vacations in Wisconsin. Both attended the conventions in 
Milwaukee. 


University of Connecticut College of Pharmacy.—The entering 
class numbers 66 freshmen selected on the basis of scholastic standing 
from 125 applicants.—The predictive and professional aptitude tests 
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ot The Pharmaceutical Survey were given these students. The total 
student enrollment is 230. One third of the freshmen are GI students. 

A course in psychology has been introduced for junior students.— 
The course in biology has been replaced by one semester in botany 
and one in zoology.—New appointments to the faculty are: Doris Mc- 
Tigue, instructor in mathematics and advisor to women; Francis J. 
Degnan is new instructor in mathematics also; A. Paul Coladareo is an 
instructor in psychology; Lloyd S. Naramore is instructor in English 
and is also registrar; and Marion H. Cheyney has been appointed 
librarian.—The following students have been awarded scholarships 
for the current academic year: Ernest Meerbach, Lydia Cybul, Doris 
Dinova, Mildred Slater, William Zeldis, Eleanor Choquette, Patsy 
Bonaiuto, Jeane Testo, Elinor Nemser, Marion Raymond, Shirley 
Dinerstein, John McCormick, Frank Scinto, William Reutenauer, Raili 
Alanen, Catherine Sullivan, Stanley Spack, Seymour Gard, Fred Siegal, 
are Herbert Sable. The last three hold American Foundation for 
Pharmaceutical Education scholarships. 


Creighton University College of Pharmacy.——-Miss Wanda Butler, 
who had her training in the College of Pharmacy of the University of 
Connecticut and the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science 
and has had experience in both a professional and hospital pharmacy, 
has been appointed instructor in pharmaceutical chemistry, and Francis 
A. Walsh, Creighton 1940, has been made an assistant in pharmacy 
and pharmaceutical chemistry.—A new course consisting of elementary 
physiology and including macro- and microscopic mammelian anatomy 
has been introduced as a preparation to a more advanced course in 
physiology which is given in the second semester.—2500 microscopic 
slides have been prepared for use in the physiology and pharmacology 
courses and $2000 worth of new equipment has been acquired for use 
in the biological sciences.—Beginring in the fall of 1948, one year 
of prepharmacy work will be required for entrance to the college of 
pharmacy.—Mr. and Mrs. S. Pirrucello and son, Denny, vacationed in 
California during the summer.—Student delegate to the Rho Chi con- 
vention was James Lewis who was accompanied by Mrs. Lewis. 


University of Florida, School of Pharmacy.—Dr. J. Hillis Miller, 
associate commissioner of education of New York, is assuming the office 
of president of the University of Florida on October 1.—Dr. ©. H. 
Recker has returned to Florida as associate professor of pharmacy. 
Since receiving the Ph.D. degree here in 1940 he has been on the staff 
of Duquesne University.—Mrs. Doris Bryan Carkhuff, a Florida gradu- 
ate, has been appointed part time instructor in pharmacy.—Drs. Foote, 
Husa, and Johnson attended the Milwaukee meeting. For their vaca- 
tions Dr. Foote went to North Carolina, Dr. Husa to lowa, and Dr. John- 
son to Washington. Dr. Gramling’s earlier vacation was spent in Florida. 
— Our graduate assistants are Edward Pedrero, Byron Williams, Edwin 
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Carkhuff, and Ross Baxter.—The enrollment is the largest in the history 
of the school.—The J. Leon Lascoff award, announced a year ago 
by the American College of Apothecaries, was presented at the Mil- 
waukee meeting to Dr. P. A. Foote.—-Dr. Foote attended the recent 
meeting of the USP Revision Committee at Pocono Manor, Pennsylvania. 


Fordham University College of Pharmacy.—Dean James H. Kidder 
recently addressed the Whelan Drug Pharmaceutical Society on the 
“Importance of the Medical Department in the Army and Navy.” The 
talk was supplemented with natural color photographs of actual combat 
scenes in both the European and Pacific Theaters.—Three alumni have 
returned to their alma mater as assistant instructors. Joseph J. Setaro 
and Walter Markunas were assigned to the department of pharmacy, 
and Conrad J. Florida to materia medica.—Prof. A. J. White has been 
appointed chairman of the Committee on Professional Pharmacy an 
to the Committee on Social Welfare by President M. Sasmor of the New 
York Pharmaceutical Association.—Dr. Charles H. Mann, Jr., medical 
director of research, E. R. Squibb and Sons, addressed the student body 
on October 3. His topic was, “Influenza Virus Vaccine and Pneumo- 


coccic Polysaccharides. 


George Washington University, School of Pharmacy.—Prof. Charles 
W. Bliven, who has been serving as acting dean for the past year, has 
been appointed dean. The appointment became effective September 1. 
—New faculty appointments are Jane Gass, instructor in pharmacog- 
nosy and pharmacology; Arthur W. Jones, instructor in pharmacy; and 
Paul E. Tuller, research associate in pharmacology.—Dr. W. Paul Briggs 
will continue to serve the schoo] as professorial lecturer in pharmacy 
and Dr. Robert P. Fische’is has accepted a similar appointment, his 
subject being Pharmaceutical Organization. Dr. Fischelis will also be 
one of the seminar lecturers. These lectures, which were abandoned 
during the war, are being reinstated this fall. Other distinguished indi- 
viduals who will have a part in the seminar and their subjects include: 
Dr. James J. Durrett,—Drug Control Problems; Dr. Carson P. Frailey, 
—Industrial Pharmacy; Dr. Warren F. Draper,—Public Health; Dr. 
Frederick J. Cullen,—Drug Manufacture; Mr. James A. Horton,— 
Drug Trade Relations; Dr. John C. Krantz,—-Pharmaceutical Research; 
Dr. Justin L. Powers,—Official Drug Standards; Dr. George C. Ruh- 
land,—-Hygiene and Sanitation; Dr. Robert L. Swain,—Contemporary 
Pharmacy; and Mr. George P. Larrick,—-Drug Control.—The School's 
Pharmacy Week display which was awarded first honorable mention, 
consisted of the dreaded cancer depicted as an octopus with one arm 
reaching for one of eight victims.—Degrees were conferred upon five 
graduates at the June commencement.—Scholarship prizes were awarded 
to Elliott Raum and Alfred Lawson.—tThirty-five students were en- 
rolled in the first-year pharmacy course for the fall term, in accord- 
ance with the policy established for the limitation of enrollment. The 
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total student body numbers 130, a 15 per cent decrease based on last 
year’s enrollment.—John C. Batease and Clyde E. Whitley have been 
appointed student assistants for the current year. 


State College of Idaho, College of Pharmacy.—The total enroll- 
ment, 365 with 60 freshmen. This limit was placed for the freshman 
class and registration limited to Idaho students.—Dr. Brainard Hines has 
been added to the staff in pharmacology; Floyd Anderson in dispensing; 
and Mr. D. S. Guha in pharmaceutical chemistry. Mr. Guha holds a 
Bachelor’s degree in pharmacy from B.H.U. and is the first graduate 
in pharmacy from an Indian university to hold a graduate assistantship 
in an American school, 


University of Illinois, College of Pharmacy.-Theodore Brady has 
been appointed instructor in pharmacognosy. The following have beeu 
appointed assistants, some on full and some on half time: Frank 
Grobstein, Andrew Lasslo, and H. R. Spriggs, in chemistry; Leo Scher- 
meister, in botany; and Paul Martin in botany and zoology.—Dr. Noel 
Elmer Foss of the American Cyanimide Company has been appointed 
assistant dean. Dr. Foss had his background training at the South 
Dakota State College and the Doctorate was conferred on him by 
the University of Maryland. He taught at Maryland and Duquesne 
Universities and served in the Army Medical Purchasing Office during 
the war. 


The State University of lowa, College of Pharmacy.—-Dean R. A. 
Kuever spoke on “Recent Prescription Problems” at six of the twelve 
Junior Conventions of the lowa Pharmaceutical Association held dur- 
ing the month of October. Convention cities in which he spoke in- 
cluded Fayette, Mason City, Ottumwa, Marshalltown, Cedar Rapids and 
Mt. Pleasant.—The annual pharmacy mixer and watermelon picnic, 
sponsored by the Student Branch of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association and Kappa Epsilon Sorority, was held at the City Park on 
the evening of September 25.—Prof. Louis C. Zopf was elected secre- 
tary of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy at the annual 
convention in Milwaukee during the week of August 24-30.—Prof. J. 
W. Jones has been appointed to the Committee on State Representation 
for the Scientific Section of the American Pharmaceutical Association 
for the year 1947-48.—Mildred W. Thompson, a member of the June 
graduating class, began her duties as assistant hospital pharmacist in 
the Drug Service Department in the University Hospitals on July 1.— 
Marybeth Hartman returned to the University in September to do 
work toward the Master’s degree in hospital pharmacy. She is work- 
ing half-time in the Hospital Pharmacy.—New equipment acquired since 
July for use in the graduate area includes a Beckmann pH Meter, 
six Welch electric Stirrers and a Spencer, rotary, precision microtome. 
A complete set of equipment, in two sizes, for chromotographic separa- 
tions is on order. 
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University of Kansas, School of Pharmacy.—The Graduate Schoo! 
is now offering the Ph.D. in pharmaceutical chemistry under the direc- 
tion of the pharmacy staff. A minor in pharmaceutical chemistry is 
also offered to candidates for the Ph.D. in chemistry. The Master’s 
degree has been offered for many years.—Parke, Davis & Company has 
made available two graduate fellowships for research in pharmaceutical 
chemistry. Each grant, which is still open to a qualified student, cur- 
rently is set at $1,500 for an eleven-months period of study.—A new 
laboratory with a capacity of about fifty, several offices, storeroom space, 
and research laboratories have been added to the space occupied by the 
School in the Pharmacy-Chemistry building.—In addition to the regular 
budget the sum of $2800 has been allowed for special equipment for this 
school year. Also, an appropriation has been granted for two addi- 
tional faculty members.—Dr. Joseph Burckhalter has been appointed 
associate professor of pharmaceutical chemistry. He has been a pharma- 
ceutical chemist with Parke, Davis and Company since 1942 where he 
has been active in synthesizing drugs, especially antimalarial drugs, one 
of which is 75 times as active as quinine against bird malaria. He was 
coordinator of the antimalarial program for the company during the 
war.—Lyle B. Lathrop, ’41, is assisting in the dispensing and pharma- 
ceutical preparations laboratories while taking graduate work.—William 
B. Bass, ’43, was awarded the Master’s degree in Pharmacy at the June 
commencement. The subject of his thesis is “Acute Oral and Intra- 
peritoneal Toxicities of Cinnamic Acid in Mice and Rate.” Dr. Bass has 
the rank of instructor on the staff.—Dr. Ralph W. Clark is giving a 
course this year in the management of retail pharmacies and the 
marketing of drug products. 


Long Island University, Brooklyn College of Pharmacy.—Prof. Cos- 
mo Ligoria has returned from his tour of the wine industries in Italy 
and has resumed his duties in the physics department.—Dr. Ralph H. 
Cheney has returned from Woods Hole, where he spent the summer 
in research on the effect of caffeine alkaloid on the plasma membrane 
and cortical area of the living cell, using sea urchin eggs as the test 
material. He presented a paper on this subject before the General 
Scientific Meeting of the Marine Biological Laboratories in August 
which will be published in the October issue of the Biological Bulletin. 
—RMr. Edward Neimeth, chairman of the board of trustees and formerly 
president of Beth Moses Hospital has been elected president of Mai- 
monides Hospital which is a merger of Beth Moses and Israel Zion 
hospitals. The merger is for the purpose of extending hospitalization 
and research in the Long Term Illnesses, a dominant problem in this 
era where the average length of life has been increased.—Mr. Edgar 
Sellers and Leon Kaplan have been added to the teaching staff.— 
Prof. W. C. Anderson, Dean Emeritus, died at the age of 83, on Sep- 
tember 3, after a long illness, at his home, in Keyport, New Jersey. 
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University of Maryland, School of Pharmacy.—At the June com- 
mencement the Bachelor’s degree was conferred upon sixteen candidates; 
the Master’s upon four, one of whom is from Bombay, India, one from 
Puerto Rico and one from Nanking, China; and the Doctor’s degree 
was granted to four candidates. Two of the Master’s group, Messrs. 
R. C. Amin and D. M. Pasquale, will continue graduate studies. Mr. R. 
S. Escabi Perez has returned to the University of Puerto Rico where 
he holds a teaching position in the school of pharmacy. Dr. P. F. Smith 
goes to Western Reserve as assistant professor of pharmacy. Dr. W. M. 
Whaley, Jr., has a post doctorate fellowship at the University of IIli- 
nois at Urbana, and Dr. W. E. Weaver has a position with the Naval 
Research Laboratory in Washington.—The annual dinner of the Alumni 
Association was held on June 5, at the Hotel Emerson. Mr. Ray C. 
Schlotterer, Secretary of the Federal Wholesale Drug Association, 
was the principal speaker. The graduates and their ladies or escorts 
were banquet guests. Five members of the class of 1897 celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of their graduation. They were Dr. H. A. B. 
Dunning, Judson H. Sencindiver, John O. Bosley, Dr. H. M. Hartman 
and Dr. F. L. Ulman. There were three graduates attending the 
dinner who were eighty years of age. They were John C. Krantz, 
Sr., the retiring honorary president; Marion L. Elliott, the incoming 
honorary president; and Walter C. Parkhurst of the class of 1889. 
Mathias Palmer was elected president of the association to serve for 
1947-48. Awards for. excellence in scholarship were presented to 
Irwin Friedman, Alex Weiner, Harold D. Mondell, Sidney B. Litvin, 
and Morton L. Pollack.—tThe fall session opened with a total registration 
of 275 students, 75 of whom are freshmen and 32 graduates. The 
graduate group includes one from Cairo, Egypt, one from Bogata, 
Columbia, and three who are internes in pharmacy in the John 
Hopkins University Hospital. Five of the graduates hold fellowships 
from the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education.—New 
additions to the teaching staff are: Kenneth H. Stahl, instructor in 
chemistry; Elsa Jahn and John M. Mattingly, Jr., assistants in chemis- 
try; Joseph Paul Boggio, assistant in pharmacology; Morton Kahn, 
assistant in economics; William C. Rossberg, assistant in pharmacy; 
and Hsie Jen-yah, assistant in bacteriology. 


Massachusetts College of Pharmacy.—There were more than 900 
candidates for admission as freshmen for the current session. In addi- 
tion to the usual criteria employed in its selections, the Admissions Com- 
mittee had at its disposal the achievement of each candidate on a 
comprehensive test of mental maturity. One hundred forty-three 
candidates were admitted, making the total enrollment in the college 
approximately the same as in pre-war years.—Promotions in the 
faculty are as follows: Charles W. Bauer, from associate professor of 
chemistry to professor; Ray S. Kelley, from assistant professor of 
chemistry to associate; Joseph H. Goodness, from assistant professor of 
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economics and business administration to associate; Mitchell J. Stoklosa, 
from instructor in pharmacy to assistant professor; Joseph D. Matthes, 
from instructor in chemistry to assistant professor. Professor Matthes 
has returned to the college after a year’s leave of absence as adjunct 
professor of pharmaceutical chemistry at the American University, 
Beirut, Lebanon.—New appointments to the faculty are: Carter Lee, 
instructor in business law; Merrill B. Pierce, instructor in accounting; 
Edward T. O’Donnell, instructor in basic and applied statistics; William 
E. Hassan, assistant in pharmacognosy and biology.—Fellowships are 
usually held for two years. The stipend for the first year is approxi- 
mately $1000 and for the second year, approximately $1200. The ap- 
pointments for the current year are: Albert A. Arzoomanian and Walter 
F. Charnicki in materia medica; Harold S. Bailey, Ernest W. Grant, 
Edward V. Svedres, and A. John Vazakas in chemistry; Lewis Lappas, 
Donald Morrison, and William J. O’Reilly in pharmacy; and Raymond 
A. Gosselin in pharmaceutical economics.—George F. Archambault, 
formerly instructor in economics and business administration, resigned 
in July to become Chief of Pharmacy, Hospital Division, United States 
Public Health Service. Mr. Archambault, who holds the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-Commander in the Public Health Service, is stationed in Wash- 
ington.—Nine members of the faculty attended the convention of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association in Milwaukee. In addition to 
the duties of some of the members as officers of sections, the group 
delivered a total of nineteen papers and committee reports.—The 
college was represented at the annual convention of the Maine Pharma- 
ceutical Association hy President William S. Briry, Vice-President 
Samuel M. Best, Treasurer Daniel O. Wolff, and Dean Howard C. 
Newton.—Profs. Leslie M. Ohmart and M. J. Stoklosa presented a 
lecture and demonstration on dermatologic preparations at the annual 
convention of the New Hampshire Pharmaceutical Association in Sep- 
tember.—Prof. Ohmart also delivered an address entitled ““Opportuni- 
ties for Professional Pharmaceutical Service” at the convention of the 
National Association of Retail Druggists in Chicago. 


University of Minnesota, College of Pharmacy.—<About 370 stu- 
dents were enrolled for undergraduate work at the beginning of the 
fall quarter.—Raymond Kull and Alfred Chow received appointments 
as graduate teaching assistants for the coming year.—Arnold C. Neva, 
who obtained his Ph.D. at the end of the first summer session, has been 
appointed an instructor in pharmacognosy at the University of Wash- 
ington.—In June, an explosion during the night within the refrigerator 
in the graduate laboratory wrecked the refrigerator and contents and 
started a small fire which burned itself out without much damage to 
the Isboratory. A new refrigerator has been obtained and the labora- 
tory, along with a number of offices, has been redecorated.—The steel 
desks in the sophomore and junior laboratories have been divided to 
double the capacities of the two laboratories. Each student will still 
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have available about the same amount of equipment, and sectioning of 
the classes will leave about the same desk space for each student.— 
There are a number of graduate teaching assistantships still open for 
this year.—Dr. Heber Youngken, Jr., was a visitor on the campus on 
his way to the Plant Science Seminar.—A Coleman Universal Electro- 
photometer has been purchased.—The faculty enjoyed its annual fishing 
trip on September 17. The group motored to Lindstrom, Minnesota, 
where it spent the day in various indoor and outdoor activities which 
resulted in fish for some and healthful exercise for others.—Attending 
their husbands at the A.Ph.A. convention in Milwaukee were Mrs. 
togers, Mrs. O. Gisvold, Mrs. T. O. Soine, Mrs. C. O. Wilson, Mrs. 
W. J. Hadley and daughter Ann, and Mrs. Frank DiGangi. Dr. E. B. 
Fischer attended the Plant Science Seminar in Chicago the week before. 

Emeritus Professor Gustav Bachman spent an uncomfortable sum- 
mer in that he twice underwent surgery for a separated retina.—Dr. 
und Mrs. C. V. Netz enjoyed a leisurely 6-weeks motor trip to Cali- 
fornia during the summer. The route included Yellowstone Park, the 
three canyons in Utah and Arizona, Los Angeles, San Diego and San 
Francisco.—Mrs. O. Gisvold and their two boys visited with her 
sister in Washington, D. C., for 6 weeks this past summer. During this 
time, Dr. Gisvold managed his brother’s pharmacy in Stanley, Wis- 
consin, while the latter vacationed.—Prof. and Mrs. Rugnar Almin 
spent the summer on their small farm near Staples lake in Wisconsin. 


Montana State University, School of Pharmacy.—-Glenn H. Hamor, 
M.S., °47, who served as sergeant in a medical detachment of the army, 
has been appointed instructor in principles of pharmacy and in dis- 
pensing. He is a Montana registered pharmacist.—Twelve new micro- 
scopes have been purchased for the pharmacognosy laboratory.—A 
Cathode-Ray Oscilloscope for neurological research has been added to 
the equipment of the pharmacology laboratory.—Dean C. H. Waldon 
and Gordon H. Bryan are continuing research upon the bioassay of 
cardiotonic drugs.—Substantial progress is being made in equipping 
the manufacturing pharmacy laboratory and in finishing the model 
pharmacy.—The present attendance is in the neighborhood of 150 
students.—Dean Emeritus C. E. Mollett spent the summer with relatives 
in southeastern Kansas and visited the University at Lawrence and the 
State Normal at Emporia where he had his early college work. 


University of Nebraska, College of Pharmacy.—Dr. Donald M. 
Pace attended the meeting of the Society of General Physiologists 
September 8, at Woods Hole, Massachusetts and presented a paper 
entitled “Effects of Alcohol on Growth and Respiration in Pelomyxa 
Caroliensis.”-—Provision has been made for increasing the require- 
ments for graduation from 125 credit hours to 136. Furthermore, two 
courses have been outlined, one described as a practical course for 
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those students who expect to follow retail pharmacy and another as a 
scientific course which is intended for those students who plan to 
continue their training beyond the Bachelor’s degree.—A new policy 
has been adopted with reference to admission to the various classes. 
No limitations are placed upon entering freshmen except those required 
by the general university administration, but permission to continue at 
the sophomore level is limited to a definite quota based upon the physica! 
facilities and the size of the teaching staff. A similar quota has been 
adopted for transfer students. A somewhat higher requirement for 
scholarship is also announced in that grades in courses prerequisite 
to other courses must be at least 4 (70 percent) before admission to 
the more advanced course is granted.—Additional requirements in the 
program include credit hours in physics, biochemistry and physical 
chemistry.—Dean J. B. Burt attended the U.S.P. Revision Committee 
meeting at Pocono Manor, Pennsylvania, September 11-13.—Those 
staff members attending the Milwaukee meetings were Dean J. B. Burt, 
Dr. H. G. O. Hock, Dr. P. J. Jannke, Dr. A. E. Schwarting, and Dean 
Emeritus Lyman. Ten papers and reports were presented by the staff 
at these meetings.—Dr. A. E. Schwarting and Melvin R. Gibson attended 
the meetings of the Plant Science Seminar. Dr. A. E. Schwarting has 
been appointed a member of the Consultative Committee on Instruction 
in Pharmacognosy of The Pharmaceutical Survey. 


University of North Carolina, School of Pharmacy,—tThe following 
additions have been made to the faculty: Dr. Fred Semeniuk, assistant 
professor of pharmaceutical chemistry, and Mrs. Ernestine Barber 
Lynch, instructor in pharmacy.—Miss Millicent McKendry was ap- 
pointed secretary to Dean Jacobs and Miss Alice Noble has been made 
librarian and archivist.—Mr. James J. Brehany, from the University of 
Toledo, has been given a research fellowship from the North Caro- 
lina Pharmaceutical Research Foundation to pursue graduate study 
with a major in pharmacognosy.—Plans are under way to celebrate 
the 50th anniversary of the school of pharmacy. 


North Dakota Agricultural College, School of Pharmacy. New staff 
members are Dr. Charles Stoneburg, assistant professor of materia 
medica: Mrs. Richard Feuling, and Mr. Clark Andreson, instructors 
in pharmacy.—Dean and Mrs. W. F. Sudro and Dr. and Mrs. C. E. 
Miller attended the American Pharmaceutical Association convention 
at Milwaukee. The Sudros also visited with their daughter and 
son-in-law, Dr..and Mrs. Clifford Brown, at Neenah, Wisconsin, in 
September.—Dr. and Mrs. C. E. Miller visited with friends and 
relatives in Washington and Oregon early in September. 


University of Oklahoma, School of Pharmacy.—It is estimated 
that more than 400 students will be enrolled for the fall semester.— 
William Horton, formerly ETO pharmacist, has donated, to the Dorrance 
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Museum, a number of medica! supply articles used in the Nazi Army.— 
The pharmacy librarian, Miss Lois G. Walker, would like to receive a 
copy of the January, 1929, issue of The Military Surgeon.—Phi Delta 
Chi has recently initiated 10 new members and Kappa Psi, 11. 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science.—Because of soil 
and sand shifts which had weakened the understructures, it was found 
necessary to strengthen the foundations of the building during the 
summer months. While this was being done many other improvements 
were made. A large new laboratory for pharmacology and an animal 
room and additional classroom space, more locker rooms, more office 
space for faculty and administrative offices, more equipment, a greater 
cafeteria, more lounge rooms for men and women, an infirmary and a 
maintenance building have been provided. 


University of Pittsburg College of Pharmacy.—_New additions to 
the teaching staff include Drs. Earl B. Ayers and Joseph H. Wells, 
assistant professors of chemistry; Dr. Dwight L. Deardorff was appointed 
lecturer in pharmacy. Drs. Ayers, Deardorff, and Wells are all Fellows 
of the Mellon Institute.-—Dr. Reuben E. Slesinger, assistant professor 
of economics in the University, is teaching economics, and John D. 
Phillips, instructor in physics in the University, is teaching pbysics to 
the pharmacy students.—Louis Yagle, a retail pharmacist and the 
inventor of the Yagle Unit System of Weights, especially designed for 
pharmaceutical use, is teaching pharmaceutical calculations.—The 
laboratory staffs have been augmented by Sylvan Sax in pharmacy 
and George Robie in the biological sciences. 


Purdue University School of Pharmacy-—The following persons 
have been appointed graduate assistants in the various departments: 
H. J. Antonides, George Benishin, Charles D. Bosinger, D. J. Campbell, 
kr. V. Evanson, J. C. Guttormsen, Cecil P. Headlee, D. C. Kroeger, 
D. T. Maher, A. N. Martin, Jr., Miriam Schnaible, and George C. 
Walker.—Mrs. M. Jeanne Duncan has been advanced from graduate 
assistant to full time instructor in pharmacy.—The following students 
have been awarded fellowships by the American Foundation for Phar- 
maceutical Education: Ruth W. Foden, Paul H. Honda, Arnold D. 
Marcus and Elvin A. Holstius, Charles H. Sprague, Gilman N, Cyr, 
Donald M. Skauen, Stanley G. Mittelstaedt, Peter L. Bogarosh, Arthur 
G. Zupko, Francois X. Demera, John W. Boenigk, Blaine M. Sutton, 
Levi Edwin Bingenheimer, Jr., Franck C. Wheeler, David A. Schlichting, 
and Raphael O. Bachmann.—J. E. Pritchard has been awarded a Purdue 
Research Foundation fellowship.—A total of 57 students have been 
admitted for graduate work for the year 1947-48.—The construction 
of the pharmacy annex is progressing and the building will soon be 
ready for occupancy.—Dr. Edwards summer vacationed in northern 
Michigan; Dean Jenkins, on an island in Georgian Bay; Dr. Heine, in 
Canada; Dr. Zufall toured Pennsylvania, Virginia, Tennessee and ad- 
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joining states; and Dr. DeKay, with his family, toured the Yellow- 
stone.—-Commander Glenn Forest Lyon, M.S.C., class of ’08 has been 
appointed advisor to the new Pharmacy Section of the Navy Medical 
Service Corps.—Twenty-one members of the staff and graduate students 
attended the pharmaceutical meetings in Milwaukee.—The staff of the 
Purdue Pharmacist entertained the faculty representatives and their 
wives at a Fowler Hotel dinner on June 5.—The Ph.D. degree was 
conferred upon two men and the Master’s upon three persons at the 
June Commencement.—Dr. I. R. Fahmy, in charge of the pharmacy 
department of Fouad University, Cairo, Egypt, was a recent Purdue 
visitor. Mr. Ahmed from the same institution is pursuing graduate work 
at this school.—In August, Dean Jenkins attended the meeting of the 
American Council on Education in Baltimore, the meetings of the 
Council of the A.Ph.A. in Washington, and the meetings of the Execu- 
tive Committee of Revision of the U.S.P. in Philadelphia.—Dr. C. O. Lee 
attended the September meeting of the Revision Committee of the 
U.S.P. at Pocono Manor, Pennsylvania.—Dr. H. G. DeKay attended 
the Fourteenth Conclave of the Alpha Kappa Lambda fraternity held at 
Stanford University, California, in September. Dr. DeKay has served 
the fraternity for two years as national secretary and at this conclave 
he was elected national president.—Profs. J. E. Christian, R. R. Thomas, 
R. O. Bachmann, W. L. Madison, E. G. Fingl, and C. F. Peterson at- 
tended a symposium on the use of isotopes in biology and medicine 
which was held at the University of Wisconsin in June.—The school 
has recently been departmentalized as follows: Department of Phar- 
macy; Department of Pharmaceutical Chemistry; Department of 
Pharmacology; Department of Pharmacognosy (formerly Department of 
Materia Medica); and Department of Pharmaceutical Economics (for- 
merly included in the Department of Pharmacy). 


Rutgers University, College of Pharmacy.—Total registration for 
the fall term is 320. Of this number, 100 were freshmen and were 
chosen from over 500 applicants. The building has been redecorated 
and many laboratories remodeled, fluorescent lighting installed, and 
much new equipment acquired to improve teaching facilities.—Richard 
Kedersha, 1942, who served in the Navy for four years in the far 
East has been appointed instructor in chemistry and athletic coach.— 
Leo Wittes, B.S. in Physics 1928, Rutgers, and M.S. in mathematics, 
University of Maryland 1931, has been appointed assistant instructor 
in physics.—Three students are registered in the new graduate school. 
—Dr. Richard Deno summer vacationed in Mexico; Dr. F. O. Bissell 
taught in New Brunswick in the College of Liberal Arts and served 
for two weeks in the Naval Reserve in New York City; and Dr. Discher 
and Prof. Ulan spent the summer touring the northern states and 
Canada.—At the 181st commencement of Rutgers University Dr. Ernest 
Little was awarded the honorary degree of the Doctor of Pharmacy. 
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Medical College of the State of South Carolina, School of Pharmacy. 
Dr. J. Hampton Hoch has been invited to serve as a member of the 
Consultative Committee on Instruction for The Pharmaceutical Survey 
in pharmacognosy.—Dr. William A. Prout has been reappointed chair- 
man of the Committee on State Representation of the Scientific Section 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association and also to the Committee 
of Pharmacy and Queries of the South Carolina Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation for 1947.—Ninety-two students have registered for the present 
academic year. Approximately 80 per cent of the student body are 
veterans.—The biology laboratory has been completely equipped with 
new microscopes. Also added to the equipment is a micro-slide pro- 
jector.—A new course has been added in the senior year designed 
expressly to encourage research and stimulate interest in graduate work. 
Also, a course in plant anatomy has been added.—Dr. and Mrs. J. 
Hampton Hoch attended the Milwaukee meeting and the Plant Seminar 
in Chicago and later visited Dr. Hoch’s parents in Philadelphia.—Dr. 
and Mrs. W. A. Prout and son Warren also attended the Milwaukee 
meeting, after which they visited friends and relatives in Madison and 
Iowa City.—Dr. and Mrs. Alvin F. Dodds spent their vacation on a 
tour of the western states.—Dr. Morris Belkin resigned at the end 
of the year in order to accept a position with the National Institute of 
Cancer Research in Maryland.—Jean Brown, formerly at the University 
of Oklahoma is now in charge of the course in dispensing pharmacy. 


The University of Southern California, College of Pharmacy.—- 
At the June commencement the following students were given awards 
either for outstanding scholarship, or for leadership and service; Phyllis 
Meagher, Douglas Wolfe, Clarence Voiland, Betty Ann Pulley, Douglas 
Dorfmeier, Joseph Chersky, Frank J. Homer, Boris Lasnick, and Hurd 
Jones. A total of 28 seniors were graduated in June,.but eight of 
them completed the course at the mid-year. The summer registration 
was a capacity one.—Dr. Fred C. Fagg who formerly taught in the 
college of commerce has accepted the appointment as president of the 
University, and Dr. R. B. Von KleinSmid wil! contirue to serve 
as chancellor. 


South Dakota State College, Division of Pharmacy.—-Mr. Guilford 
C. Cross has been promoted to the rank of associate professor of 
pharmacology.—Mr. W. P. Blackwell, M. S., 1941, State University of 
Iowa, has joined the faculty as instructor in pharmacy. 


St. Louis College of Pharmacy and Allied Sciences.—Total enroll- 
ment is 338, of whom 248 are veterans and 21 are women. The fresh- 
man class numbers 106, of whom 68 are veterans and 3 are women.— 
Faculty additions include Thaddeus Grosicke, instructor in pharmacy, 
and James W. Temple, instructor in German.—Five graduates were 
awarded their degrees at the end of the summer session.—A new 
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scholarship for freshmen is being provided by the Mortar Club of 
Greater St. Louis.—Remodeling on our third floor has provided two 
new classrooms and a new physics laboratory.—Approximately four 
hundred new books and two hundred periodicals were added to our 
library during the spring semester.—Dean Schlichting and Prof. Zimmer 
represented the college at the convention in Milwaukee. 


University of Tennessee, School of Pharmacy.—A course in the 
study of biologicals and one in the study of diagnostic reagents are 
being offered for the first time. The latter course includes the theory 
and preparation of reagents and other materials for use in the clinical 
laboratory.—The pharmacognosy laboratory has been equipped with 
flourescent lights.—Out of 149 students registered for the fall quarter, 
119 are ex-service men. 


University of Texas, College of Pharmacy.—Graduate work lead- 
ing to the Master’s degree is being offered for the first time in pharma- 
cognosy and pharmaceutical chemistry. Additional space for research 
laboratories and for laboratories in the undergraduate courses in 
pharmacy, pharmaceutical chemistry and pharmacology has been pro- 
vided.—New instructors are: Mildred Showalter in pharmaceutical math- 
ematics; Esther Wood in general pharmacy; Ben Levy in organic pharma- 
ceutical chemistry; C. K. Raley in dispensing and economics; Fred 
Borth in pharmaceutical mathematics and jurisprudence; Joe Nash in 
pharmacology and inorganic pharmaceutical chemistry; and David 
Greenberg in pharmacognosy and pharmaceutical mathematics.—Loree 
Tindall and Frances U. Morter are serving as teaching fellows, and a 
full time store keeper has been secured.—Dr. Albers has been promoted 
to full professorship rank. Dr. Albers vacationed by motoring through 
a number of adjacent states and attending the Plant Science Seminar 
in Chicago and the Milwaukee convention. Prof. and Mrs. Neville and 
daughter, Margaret Ann, vacationed in west Texas.—Dean Gidley 
attended the state convention at Fort Worth where he was presented 
with a gold wrist watch by the state association as a token of esteem, 
upon his retirement from the deanship. 


Medical College of Virginia, School of Pharmacy.—New appoint- 
ments to the staff are: Miss Lucy Anderson, assistant in chemistry; 
Dr. C. Donald Cox, assistant professor of bacteriology; Drs. L. E. 
Edwards and E. G. Huf, assistant professors of physiology; Drs. E. C. 
Peple and S. W. Stevenson, assistant professors of English; and Mr. 
C. B. Coxby, assistant professor of mathematics.—Recent faculty pro- 
motions include: R. D. Anderson, from assistant in pharmacy to instruc- 
tor; R. C. Tolar, from instructor in pharmacy to associate and assistant 
chief of the hospital pharmacy; R. H. Fiske, from associate in pharmacy 
to assistant professor; M. L. Neuroth, from assistant professor of 
pharmacy to associate.—The total enrollment for the fall quarter, 
including all regular and special students, totals 179.—Dean Smith, 
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Prof. Fiske, and Drs. Kaufman and Neuroth attended the Milwaukee 
meetings.—The hospital pharmacy wil! soon have a dispensing labora- 
tory on the first floor of the clinic building to handle a part of its 
activities. It will be connected directly with the main portion of the 
pharmacy by a dumb-waiter. Additional equipment has been purchased 
for the pharmacy proper.—The portrait of Dean Emeritus Rudd has 
been completed and plans are being made for its presentation to the 
school. The project was financed by the Richmond Retail Druggists 
Association as a tribute to his long and great service to pharmacy.— 
All members of the pharmacy staff cooperate fully with the worthy 
objectives of the Richmond Retail Druggists.—The Seminar of the 
biological sciences of the Medical College is at present holding a 
series of discussions on various phases of the cancer problem. The 
pharmacy faculty is a part of this group. 


The State College of Washington, School of Pharmacy.—T. H. 
Duerfeldt, a former graduate, who has operated a drug store in Spokane 
for a number of years and who has been a sales representative for the 
Lederle Laboratories, has been appointed instructor in pharmacy. An- 
other graduate, Katherine Frederick, has been appointed instructor in 
the same department while serving one-half time as pharmacist in the 
college hospital.—Ellis Bull and Richard Hampton have received the 
American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education fellowships for 
graduate work. Miss Liance Lok and Mr. Su Ming Wang, both gradu- 
ates of the National School of Pharmacy, Chungking, China, have been 
awarded graduate scholarships in pharmacy. Mr. Wang has spent the 
past two years in research work at the University of London.—New 
laboratories have been provided for the courses in beginning pharmacy 
and for materia medica.—Construction has begun on a modern library 
building. Dr. A. I. White is chairman of the library committee and 
has been active in the planning of the new building.—The total enroll- 
ment for the fall semester is 248 of which 94 are new students. 


Western Reserve University, School of Pharmacy.—Dr. Paul A. 
Mattis, formerly head of the department of pharmacology and pharma- 
cognosy in the University of Florida, has accepted the chairmanship of 
the department of pharmacology. Dr. Mattis is also serving as assistant 
professor of pharmacology and chief of the pharmacology section of 
the atomic energy medical research project at the Western Reserve 
school of medicine.—Glen F. Browning, a graduate of the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy and Science, class of 1943, is a graduate assistant 
in pharmacy.—Sally D. Holtan, an Honorary Fellow of The American- 
Scandinavian Foundation from Norway, has entered the graduate school 
for further work in pharmacy.—The Alpha Zeta Omega fraternity has 
completely refurnished the men’s lounge.—The research laboratories 
have the following new equipment: Coleman No. 14 spectrophotometer 
with nephelometer and fluorescent attachments; catalytic hydrogenation 
equipment; an improved constant temperature bath and standard 
taper glass ware. 
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University of Arizona, School of Pharmacy.—The school came into 
existence through the combined efforts of the University Administration, 
the State Board of Pharmacy, and the druggists of the state who had 
long realized the need of a pharmaceutical teaching institution within 
the state. The policy of the institution is expressed best in a statement 
made by the University Administration in the sentence: “The curriculum 
and other plans of the School of Pharmacy are designed to provide 
scientific and professional training according to standards required of 
fully accredited schools and colleres of pharmacy in the United States.” 
—Only the first two years of instruction are being given this fall; the 
third year will be added in 1948-49, and the fourth year introduced 
in 1949-50. Eighty-four students registered for the first semester’s 
work. Twenty-three of these have had from one to four years of 
college work before registering in pharmacy.—Dr. R. A. Lyman was 
appointed director of the school in July, and Mr. Bernard Bialk, a 
cistinquished professional druggist of Detroit and a member for many 
vears of the staff of the School of Pharmacy of the Detroit Institute 
of Technology, was made associate professor of pharmacy. Mr. Loren 
Railsback of the University of Colorado has been named graduate 
assistant in pharmacy.—The sum of $35,000 has been provided for the 
budget for the first year to cover salaries, equipment and library needs. 
Messrs. W. C. Matthias and J. L. McDonald of the Matthias Pre- 
scription Pharmacy of Tucson, have established an annual award of 
$500 to stimulate scholarship in the freshman class.—-A student who 
wishes to keep her name anonymous, has contributed $50 to the library 
fund.—Mr. Louis Vellella of Phoenix has contributed a fine collection 
of pharmaceutical books to the library.-—During the current year the 
work will be carried on in temporary quarters. Funds have been 
appropriated for a pharmacy building, plans have been drawn and 
the contract for construction will soon be let. The new building is 
expected to be ready for occupancy next September. 


The University of New Mexico, College of Pharmacy.—Growing 
from a one man staff, little equipment and 33 students in September, 
1945, ard offering only first semester work, the school is now in its fifth 
semester of operation with a faculty including two men with the Doctor- 
ate, equipment, and an enrollment of 125. In August, President 
Wernette was notified by Secretary A. G. DuMez that the school had 
been given provisional accreditation by the American Council on 
Pharmaceutical Education.—Dr. Raymond Castle has been appointed 
assistant professor of pharmaceutical chemistry. Dr. Castle had his 
undergraduate work at the college of pharmacy of the Idaho State 
College and the Doctorate in pharmaceutical chemistry at the University 
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of Colorado. He has held teaching positions in both the Idaho State 
College and the University of Colorado and has served as a research 
chemist with the Battelle Memorial Institute from 1944-1946. He 
holds membership in many scientific societies and his researches are in 
the field of polymorphism of the sulfonamides and on barbiturate iden- 
tification methods. 


The University of Utah School of Pharmacy.—The school was 
brought into existence in 1946 under the combined efforts of the Uni- 
versity administration and the vigorous Utah Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, and under the acting deanship of Dean Richard H. Young of the 
medical school. Dr. L. Daniel Hiner, of Ohio State was appointed dean 
and began his service on July 1, 1947. Dr. Jack E. Orr, formerly of 
Ohio State, is professor of pharmaceutical chemistry and Prof. Ewart 
A. Swinyard, formerly of Idaho State College, is professor of pharmacy. 
The school is housed in a permanent building which is being remodeled 
in order to provide the essential laboratory space and administrative 
offices.—Only the first two years of the curriculum are being given 
this year.—Approximately 200 students are enrolled, 120 of whom 
are veterans. Two-thirds of the total registration are transfer students. 
Although most of the students are Utah residents, eleven other states 
and Canada are represented.—Harry L. Thompson, a retail druggist 
of Salt Lake, who was formerly head of the school that was abandoned 
a number of years ago, has presented his entire library to the college. 
The collection contains many rare volumes, including a complete set 
of the United States Pharmacopoeia, and will form the nucleus of a 
rapidly expanding pharmacy library.—Mr. Jack D. Heinz, another 
pharmacist of Salt Lake, has set up an annual scholarship fund of 
$200 to be awarded to the freshman student deemed most worthy by 
Mr. Heinz and the faculty.—Through Mr. John R. Barron of Salt Lake 
the Walgreen Drug Company has contributed funds to be used in the 
purchase of the first prescription desk unit for the dispensing laboratory. 


University of Wyoming, School of Pharmacy.—The opening date 
was postponed two weeks to permit the completion of class rooms, 
laboratory, and housing space for students.—The pharmacy and 
chemistry staffs took part in the program held on the campus in August 
of the Rocky Mountain Section of the National Association of Sana- 
tarians.—Barbara L. Byrnes has been awarded the first scholarship 
established by the Wyoming Pharmaceutical Association.—A consider- 
able amount of office and laboratory equipment has been acquired 
by the school from the Surplus Property which was made available to 
the University.—Dr. Fred Freytag has been given a grant of $200 by 
Sigma Xi to assist in carrying on animal experimentation being con- 
ducted in a study of carcinogenic materials. Theodore Hoy, who is 
an honor pharmacy student and a reserve officer in the Navy, was on 
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active duty during the first part of the summer at the Naval Reserve 
Station at Cheyenne and later in the summer he took a cruise in the 
Pacific in conjunction with the Naval Training Program.—Seven phar- 
macy students were placed on the honor roll because of high scholarship 
during the spring quarter.—Fifty-five students are enrolled for work 
during the fall quarter. The entire four-year program for the 
Bachelor’s degree has been organized but only the freshman and 
sophomore years are being offered the current year. The professional 
pharmacy courses for the junior year will be given in 1948-49 and 
the fourth year in 1949-1950. It is expected the first Bachelor of 
Pharmacy degree will be conferred in 1950.—Mr. Tracy Call, formerly 
assistant professor of pharmacognosy at Duquesne University, has been 
appointed assistant professor of pharmacy at Wyoming. 


ERRATA IN THE JULY 1947 ISSUE 
(PHARMACEUTICAL SURVEY) 


(Continued from Page 829) 


item, “Salary not stated’’, appearing in the left hand column 
should have begun a line lower in order to avoid confusion 
with the line of headings. On page 510 the first heading on 
the extreme left, “Salary (based on academic year)” should 
have been one line lower, to occupy the same position as the 
other headings across the page. 


On page 506, immediately under the “Deans” heading, 
the figures 3 (d), and 4 (e) should have been one line higher 
to occupy the same position as the other headings. 


On page 466, immediately under the heading of the table, 
colleges . . .”” should read “52 colleges .. .” 


Having summarily passed the buck, and probably not 
to the right party, I hasten to submit that the very high “bat- 
ting average” of the Journal with respect to content and pre- 
sentation still remains intact regardless of the vagaries of the 


compositor’s stick. 


The Pharmaceutical Survey 
Washington, D. C. J. Solon Mardell, 
November 3, 1947 Assistant Director 


= 
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Miscellaneous Items of Interest 


Memorials 
FRANK S. McGINNIS 


Dr. Frank S. McGinnis, professor of pharmacy at the University 
of Pittsburgh School of Pharmacy, died Tuesday, September 2, follow- 
ing a three year illness. 


Dr. McGinnis had been a member of the faculty for twenty-two 
years, ever since his graduation. He received the Ph.G. Degree in 
1925, a B.S., in 1930, and the Ph.D., in 1944. He was made a full 
professor at the University in 1945. He had also been chief pharmacist 
at the Falk Clinic in the University Medical Center since 1932. 


A member of the Mt. Lebanon Lutheran Church, he was affiliated 
with the American Pharmaceutical Association, the Pennsylvania 
Pharmaceutical] Association, The American Society of Hospital Pharma- 
cists, Kappa Psi Pharmaceutical Fraternity, Phi Alpha Theta National 
History Fraternity, and the Lions Club. He was a past master of the 
Bellefield Lodge 680, A. F. and A. M. He resided at 410 Meadowcroft 
Ave., Mt. Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 


He leaves his wife, Mrs. Enid Chillcott McGinnis; two daughters, 
Enid Frapces and Rena Ann McGinne; his father, C. E. McGinnis, and 
a sister, Miss Harriett E. McGinnis, both of McKees Rocks; and four 
sootenliiaiinen K. and Garnet E., both of Pittsburgh, Luther S. of 
McKees ®cks, and Walter O., of Coraopolis. 


Interment was made Friday, September 5, in the Mt. Lebanon 


Cemetery. 
Stephen Wilson. 


WILLIAM C. ANDERSON 


The first graduate of the Brooklyn College of Pharmacy and the 
last living charter member of the National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists was born at Keyport, New Jersey, February 8th, 1865 and died 
there on September 3, 1947. 


During his span of 82 years he has endeared himself in the hearts 
of his students, his colleagues and all of pharmacy. During his life 
time he rose from instructor in general pharmacy in 1885 to Dean of 


— 
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the Brooklyn College of Pharmacy in 1902. From 1902, he guided the 
College as Dean until 1937 when he retired and was elected Dean 


Emeritus. 


Those who have heard him speak at any occasion will remember 
him as a sincere, persuasive, silver-tongued orator. As lecturer in 
pharmacy and dean of the college he inspired the students. Engaged 
in retail pharmacy from 1895 to 1911, he knew and championed the 
cause of retail pharmacy. He repeatedly stressed the 3 Hs to success: 
Heart Work—Head Work—Hard Work. 


Dean Anderson was admired for his happy personal life, where 
his devotions to Mrs. Anderson were idealized. His attendance at the 
local, state, and national affairs was invariably with Mrs. Anderson. 
His human traits were manifested in his love for sports, particularly 
fishing and baseball— incidentally a staunch supporter of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers. 


The activity of this man and leader commenced with his member- 
ship in the Kings County Pharmaceutical Society in 1888 and was feit 
in numerous state and national organizations from then on. His 
part in any organization was by no means superficial for in most of 
them he soon rose to the top. 


The following are some of the organizations in which he played an 
outstanding part: 


Honorary President and member of the House of Delegates of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association; President of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association; New York State Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, New York Pharmaceutical Conference, American Druggist Syndi- 
ate, Brooklyn Consolidated Drug Company, Metropolitan Association 
of Retail Druggists, New York Branch of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, Old Guard in Pharmacy of N.Y.S., Alumni Association of 
Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, Veteran Druggists Association of New 
York, and of the New York State Board of Pharmacy. He was active, 
too, in non-pharmaceutical associations such as: The Rotary and 
Kiwanis Clubs of Brooklyn, the Royal Arcanum, and the Junior Order 
of United American Mechanics. 


His activities were numerous and his admirers were more num- 
erous. His influence will be felt for many years and his memory will 
be revered for his contributions and sacrifices for pharmacy. 


Berl S. Alstodt. 


| 
| 
| 
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ELMER HAUSER WIRTH 
1895-1947 


Pharmaceutical historians will undobutedly record the name of 
Elmer H. Wirth as belonging to that distinguished group of American 
pharmacognosists . . . John M. Maisch, Henry H. Rusby, and Henry 
Kraemer. His untimely death in the prime of life came as a great 
shock to his family, colleagues, and friends. 


His early boyhood days were spent near the place of his birth, 
North Amherst, Ohio. He received his public and high school training 
at Sandusky, and entered the University of Michigan College of Phar- 
macy in September, 1914, receiving the Pharmaceutical Chemist and 
Bachelor of Science degrees in 1918. Upon the completion of his 


undergraduate study, he accepted the Frederick Stearnes Fellowship, 
which enabled him to complete all requirements for the Master of 
Science devree in Pharmacognosy. 


For a period of two years he was associated with Fred Ingram, Jr., 
in the laboratories of the Ingram Company, devoting a portion of his 
spare time to a teaching position in the College of Pharmacy of the 
Detrcit Institute of Technology, where his association with Frank Taylor, 
Wilbur Scoville, Leonard Seltzer, and others, stimulated his interest 
in the application of his technical training to the practical needs of 
industry. It is clear that he had not forgotten the inspiration of his old 
preceptor, Dr. Kraemer, nor was he unmindful of the example of 
Stevens, Schlotterbeck, Gomberg, Bigelow, and Smeaton, all of whom 
had studied in the laboratories of Tschirch, Gilg, and van Itallie. 


In 1922 he was offered, and accepted, an instructorship in 
Pharmacognosy at the University of Illinois College of Pharmacy. 
This was indeed an eventful year, for in his own words he characterized 


it as follows: 


“The last day of that year I married Margaret, thus 
beginning what was perhaps the happiest nine years ever 
allotted to any one man.” 


To this union a daughter, Marilyn, was born. She is now a 
senior student at the University of Colorado. 

Because of his heavy teaching duties and family responsibilities, 
he was denied the privilege of further graduate study until 1930, when 
he enrolled as a candidate for the Doctorate degree at the University 
of Leiden, as a student of the distinguished Professor of Phyto-chemistry, 
van Itallie, completing the requirements for the Doctorate degree in 


1931. 
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It is worthy of note that at the time he began his early training 
in pharmacy the two year college course was considered sufficient for 
the training of a pharmacist. It is equally important to record, as 
emphasized by his classmate, Dr. Justin Powers, that while he led his 
classmates in scholastic attainments, he likewise enjoyed to the fullest 
the activities of university life participated in by the less serious 
members of his class. Only a physical handicap prevented him from 
joining the Armed Forces of World War I. 


Upon his return from Leiden, he devoted himself assiduously to the 
development of new ideas for the teaching of Pharmacognosy to both 
graduate and undergraduate students, a program which was nearing 
realization at the time of his death. He had envisioned, and was 
rapidly developing, a Drug Plant Experiment Station at the Morton 
Arboretum, Lisle, Illinois. His appraisal of the worth of such a pro- 
gram is set forth in a paragraph of a letter to his classmates, written 
in 1942: 


“It has been most interesting to observe the changes in 
Pharmacy over the past quarter of a century. Pharmacog- 
nosy, Pharmacology, and Pharmaceutical Chemistry, are recog- 
nized by our Graduate School as meeting the requirements 
for the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees, and every year more 
and more students enroll in these courses.” 


Dr. Wirth recognized the importance of Pharmacognosy as a 
basic scientific subject, and time and again demonstrated in his 
teachings, as well as in his publications, the importance of the pharma- 
cognosist as a specialist in the field of Public Health. He fully appre- 
ciated the economic value of the use of plants as foods, as medicinal 
substances, and as insecticides. He was equally certain that these 
products should be of good quality, and his endeavor to establish secure 
standards for each of these items in commerce was unrelenting. 


Dr. Wirth never knew when the day’s work was done, and although 
he preferred to burn the midnight oil, he seemed ever to greet the 
rising sun with renewed hope and rejuvenated vigor. He was author 
and co-author of four books, including a well-known textbook on 
Pharmacognosy, and his contributions to the Monographs of the United 
States Pharmacopoeia and the National Formulary are almost without 
number. In his own right he had published more than 200 scientific 
papers, in addition to his abstracting all Dutch and German publications 
dealing in subjects related to his chosen field. 


He was a member of, and active in, all associations and fraternal 
societies representing the profession of pharmacy. He was honored 
by membership in Alpha Chi Sigma, Gamma Alpha, Sigma Xi, Phi 
Lambda Upsilon, Phi Sigma, Rho Chi, and Kappa Psi. 


| 
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His devotion to the cause of the student is best evaluated by the 
frequency with which he accepted the responsibility of serving the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy on general committees 
devoted to the study of improving the scholastic training of the 
pharmacist. 


He was never one to force his opinion upon others, but his opinions 
were so well prepared, and so logical, that it was usually impossible to 
find any flaws therein. Consequently, his advice was earnestly solicited 
by his colleagues, and many outside of the profession of Pharmacy. 
His contributions to his profession were made with no thought of per- 
sonal glorification. Everything he did was done cheerfully and with 
meticulous care. He always placed honesty and forthrightness above 
expediency. His capacity for friendship was unsurpassed. He will 
continue to live in the memories of those who knew him best. He will 
be remembered with affection and respect, not only because of what he 
did, but because of the way he did it. 


The passing of Dr. Elmer H. Wirth has left a great void in American 
Pharmacy. We have lost a useful scholar, a brilliant teacher, a strong 
proponent of higher standards of pharmaceutical education, a good 
pharmacist, and a wise and kindly man. 


Edmund N. Gathercoal. 


Pharmaceutical Survey Current 
No. 13-14 July-August, 1947 


Members of the Committee on the Pharmaceutical Survey 


In reality this is the 13th issue of the Current. We are getting 
around what some may consider to be an unlucky corner by double 
r.umbering, one for July and one for August. Both of these months 
were too full of important Survey jobs that had to be done, and there 
was little time for the usual journalizing. Besides, too many people 
were engaged in the business of vacation to give any assurance that 
The Survey record would be read. Now comes September and the 
hope that everyone is seriously ready for serious things. 


Summer Summary 


The Survey has now entered its critical stage—that of assaying 
the mass of material relating to Pharmacy that has been gathered dur- 
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ing the past year. Much of this material is refractory and must be 
submitted to special treatment in order to secure the stuff for the 
making of constructive recommendations. At this point the difficulty of 
the tasks of the implementation phase (third year) of The Survey 
becomes more and more evident. Unless the activities for implementa- 
tion yield positive results, The Survey will have been in vain. 


The first of the reports to the Committee on The Pharmaceutical 
Survey, together with proposals for action, (Committee Transmitta! 
No. 1) was placed in the main on August 25th. This has to do with the 
present and future student population of the Colleges and Schools of 
Pharmacy, and will be considered at the meeting to be held on October 
7-8, along with other Transmittals now in preparation. At this meet- 
ing the Committee will expect to decide upon a plan for the publication 
of the findings of The Survey. 


Two of the nuclear studies of The Survey received intensive 
attention during the summer—those dealing with curricula and with the 
operations of the retail pharmacy. Together these present a compli- 
cated, tangled web of problems for the profession. The way ahead is not 
clear. However, it would seem that pharmacy in the field and pharmacy 
in the class room may well be prepared for some heavy going over new 


pioneering trails. 


The desk calendar reminds one that some of the best of the August 
working hours were given to the preparation for the Milwaukee 
sessions of the “Parliament of Pharmacy”’; especially the address before 
the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, “State Boards of 
Pharmacy and Certain of their Incompatibilities,” and that for the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, ““How Goes The Pharmaceutical 
Survey.” Word has just come from Secretary Costello that the recom- 
mendation made for the appointment of a special committee to prepare 
a simple uniform system of records for State Boards was approved 
by the N.A.B.P. Thus, informally, the implementation of The Survey 


gets under way. 
Assistant Directors Mordell and Blauch attended the Milwaukee 


meetings and have returned with a profitable load of stuff that will 
have a place in The Survey plans. 


Some Doings of Some of the Days 


July 8, 1947: Plans submitted to the Deans of the Colleges and 
Schools of Pharmacy for the Predictive Testing 
program for the autumn of 1947. 


| 
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July 10, 15 and 
Aug. 20, 1947: 


July 21-26, 1947: 


July 24, 1947: 


August 2, 1947: 


August 7, 1947: 


August 17-23, 


1947: 


September 7, 


1947 


Detailed arrangements made and notices sent to 
the Committee on The Pharmaceutical Survey for 
the meetings to be held: 

October 7 and 8, 1947 

December 8 and 9, 1947 

February 2 and 3, 1948 

April 5 and 6, 1948 


Members of the Sub-committee on the Prescription 
Study, Messrs. DuMez, Briggs and Mordell, ap- 
pointed at the June 30 meeting of the Committee 
on The Pharmaceutical Survey, met in Washington 
on July 10, 15 and August 20—agreement was 
reached for a method of presentation of the pre- 
scription ingredients and other data concerning the 
prescriptions. 


The Director was in the middle west arranging for 
the studies in retail operations, and visiting State 
Board offices. 


Requisitions to State Association Secretaries for 
information relative to current organizations and 
activities of their organizations. 


The Director met with the American Council on 
Pharmaceutical Education at its meetings in Balti- 
more on August 2, 1947, at which time specific pro- 
posals for the fuller accomplishment of the work 
of the Council were presented. 


Dr. Brumbaugh, Vice-President of the American 
Council on Education, and the Director met with Dr. 
Newcomb and several members of the Board of 
Directors of the American Foundation for Pharma- 
ceutical Education for discussion of the plans of Th 
Survey involving additional funds. 


Dr. Blauch and Dr. Gage attended meetings of the 
Plant Science Seminar in Chicago on August 18, and 
also met with the Sub-committee on the Achieve- 
ment Examinations in Pharmacology. 


Edward C. Elliott, Director 
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PHARMACEUTICAL SURVEY CURRENT 
No. 15 September, 1947 


Members of the Committee on the Pharmaceutical Survey 
The two signal events of September were: 


1. The action of the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical 
Education providing supplementary grants for The Survey—$39,000 
for the operations of The Survey, July 1, 1947 to June 30, 1948; and 
$27,600 for the implementation activities of The Survey for the year 
beginning July 1, 1948. 


2. The preparation for the meeting of the Committee on 
October 7-8, at which time the Committee will give attention to the 
first groupings of the facts of pharmacy, and the accompanying recom- 
mendations for action. In all probability, the proceedings of this 
meeting will produce a forecast of what may be expected from The 


Survey for the future of the profession. 


Be It Resolved 


Two of the resolutions adopted at the August meetings in Mil- 
waukee have found a place in the running record of The Survey. 


National Association of Boards of Pharmacy 


“Inasmuch as The Pharmaceutical Survey, now being con- 
ducted under the auspices of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, is of fundamental importance to every phase of pharma- 
ceutical practice, therefore 


BE IT RESOLVED, that the National Association of 
Boards of Pharmacy, through its central office and various com- 
mittees, pledge its fullest support and cooperation to the end 
that the ensuing report and recommendations contained 
therein may be of the utmost value in meeting the problems 
confronting pharmacy at this time.” 


American Pharmaceutical Association 


“RESOLVED that the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion renew its pledge of cooperation to The National Pharma- 
ceutical Survey and its director, Dr. E. C. Elliott and that the 
Council be requested to present to the next convention a pro- 
gram for future action by the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation based upon the findings of The Survey which are now 
scheduled to be released in April, 1948. 


” 
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Prescription Study 


The Subcommittee, appointed at the last meeting of the Committee 
on The Pharmaceutical Survey, (Mordell, Briggs, and DuMez), held 
several meetings and has prepared a report of a plan for the presenta- 
tion of the study of prescription ingredients. This report will have 
a ranking place on the Agenda of the October meeting of the Com- 
mittee. Without question The Survey analysis of present-day pre- 
scriptions promises a distinctive impact upon pharmaceutical instruction. 


Curriculum Studies 


Dr. L. E. Blauch, Assistant Director in charge of Curriculum 
Studies, has made arrangements for two one-week meetings, one of a 
Subcommittee on Pharmacy and one of a Subcommittee on Pharma- 
cognosy. Both meetings will be held late in October in Washington, 
D. C. In addition to a study of the textbooks now in use, it is evident 
that it would also be desirable to study the mimeographed manuals 
in use in the various laboratories in the schools and colleges of phar- 
macy. The deans of the pharmacy schools have therefore been requested 
to send to The Survey copies of their mimeographed laboratory manuals. 


Predictive and Achievement Tests 


The report of the Predictive Testing Program for 1946-47 is in 
final preparation and will be presented at the October meeting of the 
Committee. Plans are now going forward in connection with the 
1947-48 Predictive Testing Program. Twenty colleges, representing 
approximately 1800 pharmacy students, are participating in the 
program. 


The Achievement Testing Program has lost an industrious Sub- 
committee Chairman in the death of Dr. Elmer Wirth. Dr. Wirth 
rendered invaluable service to the Subcommittee on Pharmacognosy. 
The final report of the Achievement Testing Program will reflect the 
great amount of effort and energy which Dr. Wirth applied to this 
study before his death. 


Retail Operations 


During October two important studies involving job and time 
analysis of pharmacists in typical drug stores will be under way. 


The special Subcommittee on Retail Pharmacy, set up last year in 
cooperation with the National Association of Retail Druggists, will hold 
a meeting in Chicago on October 13, 1947. This committee is serving a 
useful purpose in guiding the Survey along a utilitarian route. 


| 
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Faculty Participation 


The Survey has called for action by the faculties of twelve colleges 
and schools. Each will prepare a collective statement of the current 
problems of the profession, educational and otherwise, found in the 
college, in the state, and in the nation, together with recommendations 
for solution. 


The Autumn Lap 


The last of the questionnaires of The Survey are now being pre- 
pared. Some of these are for the purpose of supplementing, verifying 
and bringing up to date, material assembled during the year. A few 
will have to do with aspects of pharmacy not yet brought within the 
area of The Survey. At any rate, new drafts upon the interest, time and 
patience will be drawn, especially upon the deans and directors of the 
colleges and schools. Teamwork will be required if The Survey report 
is to be ready for the printer at the scheduled time—May 1, 1948. 


More and more individuals and organizations are being called upon 
for information needed at this target-hitting stage of The Survey. There 
is a satisfying tendency to lend hand and mind. Not a few pages of 
The Survey will be needed for the names of those who have participated 
in getting the job done. 


October 3, 1947 Edward C, Elliott, Director. 


A press release dated October 13, states that the Committee on The 
Pharmaceutical Survey held its fifth meeting on October 7 and 8, 
1947, in Washington, initiating a series of meetings iniended to bring 
the fact finding and recommendation phase of The Survey to completion 
in June of 1948. The Committee reviewed the entire series of pharma- 
ceutical education, services, and practices now under way giving special 
attention to the greatly increased number of students now registered in 
pharmacy schools. It is now more than double the maximum prewar 
attendance. By 1950 more than 4000 persons will be graduated 
annually. It was decided to call this to the attention of the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, the National Association of Boards 
of Pharmacy, and the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education, 
together with recommendations for action designed to prevent a prob- 
able over-supply of trained pharmacists. Dr. Edward C. Elliott sub- 
mitted important recommendations relating to organizations and 
functions of the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education, and 
announced that special studies are under way in a number of typical 
pharmacies, involving time and job analysis of pharmacists employed 
in those establishments. Also, he states that the American Foundation 
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for Pharmaceutical Education has approved a supplementary grant 
of $66,600 for the work of The Survey, a portion of which will be used 
during 1948-49 for the important implementation phases of The Survey. 
Assistant Director Mordell reporting for a sub-committee consisting of 
Messrs. Briggs, DuMez, and Mordell, presented a new method of 
analysis and tabulation of the prescription ingredients found in the 
prescriptions submitted by 220 pharmacists from 39 states and 184 
cities in the United States. The Committee offered the proposed method 
of tabulation submitted by the subcommittee. Dr. L. E. Blauch, 
Assistant Director in charge of Curriculum Studies announced the meet- 
ing of two subcommittees, late in October, to discuss the curricular 
problem dealing with the fields of pharmacy and pharmacognosy. 


A Summary of the 1947 Meetings of the 
American Institute of the History 
of Pharmacy, Inc. 


The Institute held its annual meetings at Milwaukee in conjunction 
with the Historical Section of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion. A symposium on pharmaceutical education before 1900 had been 
planned, but the time had been too short to make a concentrated 
approach possible. While there was no definite coordination between 
the individual papers, all of them contributed valuable information to 
the general topic. They promoted valuable discussions and they will 
appear in due time in future issues of this Journal, as will also Presi- 
dent A. H. Uhl’s address and the report of the Director, Dr. George 
Urdang. 


It was a pleasure to have Mr. A. J. Horlich in attendance at the 
meeting and the members gave him a rising vote of thanks in appre- 
ciation of his continuous moral and financial support to the cause of 
historical pharmacy since the organization of the Institute. In a brief 
reply, Mr. Horlick emphasized the pleasure which he has found in his 
connection with a movement destined to cultivate the ethical and 
cultural values of pharmacy. He said, “It is a privilege to be identified 
and associated with the work done by the Institute and with the educa- 
tional goals to be achieved by the new professorship of the history of 
pharmacy.” President Uhl had just announced the establishment of the 
Chair of the History of Pharmacy at the University of Wisconsin, with 
Dr. George Urdang in charge. 
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At the business meeting two constitutional changes which had been 
presented to the membership by mail by Secretary Jennings Murphy, 
were approved: (1) The creation of a new membership category, that 
of Associate member, for peopie residing outside of the Americas; (2) 
Active individual members to be eligible on recommendation of good 
* standing, instead of requiring a majority vote of the Council. This 
method eliminates the red tape which the submission of candidates to 
the whole Council requires, and which is usually only a matter of form, 
and a method that is valid in most societies and associations of a pro- 
fessional and scientific nature. 


The question of the revival of the ‘“‘Seminars for Teachers of the 
History of Pharmacy” caused a lively debate in which nearly everyone 
present participated. All agreed as to the importance, if not even the 
necessity of these Seminars. There were differences of opinion, how- 
ever, as to the. time and place at which the Seminars should be held. 
A suggestion to hold them either immediately before or after the annual 
meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Association did not meet 
with the approval of the majority because it was not thought advisable 
to add still more to, or extend, the overcrowded program of the con- 
vention. It was finally decided to ask the members of the Institute and 
those especially interested, i.e., the present and presumptive teachers 
of the history of pharmacy, for their opinion as to the most convenient 
time, making it possible for the majority of those concerned to attend 
the Seminars. 


As to the place it was agreed that in general the principle should 
be followed to hold the Seminar each year on another campus. Dr. 
Christensen pointed out that his experience with a series of lectures 
given by Dr. Urdang on the campus of Ohio State University in 1943 
had convinced him of the value of this kind of representation of phar- 
macy to the members of the other faculties and that for this reason 
the Seminar should be held during the school year and not during vaca- 
tion time. It was agreed that in 1948 the Seminar is to be held at 
Madison, Wisconsin. For 1949 Dr. Christensen extended an invitation 
to Columbus, Ohio. A final decision was not made. 


The following is a summary of the report of the treasurer, Syl- 
vester H. Dretska. At the beginning of the year 1946 the cash balance 
stood at $3586.69. During the year the income from the various types 
of membership dues, honoraria, sale of brochures, and special contribu- 
tions totaled $1320.11. The disbursements including salaries, clinical 
help, printing, postage, and photo work amounted to $3987.78, leaving 
a balance of $919.02. The report further shows that during the first 
half of 1947 the income from the various sources was $2688.15, and the 
total disbursements amounted to $2048.38, leaving a cash balance on 
June 30, 1947 of $1558.79. 
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The special fund, “Pharmacy’s Part in Society,” which was created 
through the generosity of a number of individuals and firms engaged 
in industry, totals $2200. Disbursements from this fund amounted 
to $363.79 to July 31, 1947, leaving a balance as per this date of 
$1836.21. This report shows the financial soundness of the Institute, 
and if one studies the treasurer’s reports since the founding of the 
Institute he will be convinced of the value of the contribution it is 
making to pharmacy in becoming more fully recognized and appreciated 
in all fields of pharmaceutical endeavor. 


Rufus A. Lyman 


Resolutions Adopted by the American Council 


on Pharmaceutical Education, Incorporated* 


DR. A. C. TAYLOR 


WHEREAS, Dr. A. C. Taylar served as a member of the American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education from its organization in 1932 
until his retirement in 1946, and 


WHEREAS, he played an important part in the studies, discussions 
and deliberations from which the Council was evolved, and 


WHEREAS, his knowledge of pharmacy, broad experience in the 
field and sound judgment were of the greatest value during the forma- 
tive period of the Council, and 


WHEREAS, he was constant in his attendance upon Council meet- 
ings, unswerving in his devotion to the basic objectives which the 
Council was established to serve, and 


WHEREAS, he carried his full share of the burden of inspection, 
and gave freely of his counsel and advise on all matters looking to the 
betterment of pharmaceutical education through the strengthening and 
judicious application of the Council’s acreditation standards, and 


WHEREAS, he cooperated with his co-workers in a most cordial, 
friendly and conscientious manner, now therefore, be it 


* These resolutions were passed unanimously at the meeting of the Council held on 
August 2, 1947. 
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RESOLVED, that his co-workers upon the Council hereby record 
their warm appreciation of his splendid services, high character, fair- 
mindedness and never failing courtesy, and be it further 


Resolved, that this resolution be made part of the permanent 
* records of the Council and that a copy be sent to Dr. Taylor with 
sincere good wishes for many more years of health and happiness. 
Signed. 

R. P. Fischelis 

R. L. Swain 

A. G. DuMez 

Members of the Resolution Committee 


DR. TOWNES R. LEIGH 


WHEREAS, Dr. Townes R. Leigh, Dean of the College of Liberal 
Arts of the University of Florida, served on the American Council of 
Pharmaceutical Education as one of the representatives of the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy from the time the Council was or- 
ganized in 1932 until his retirement in 1946, and 


WHEREAS, he was one of the leading advocates of a national 
agency for the accreditation of colleges of pharmacy and took an active 
part in the deliberations which gave rise to the creation of the Council, 
and 


WHEREAS, his work on the revision of the qualifications of colleges 
of pharmacy for membership in the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy provided the foundation upon which the Council’s standards 
for the accreditation of colleges of pharmacy were built, and 


WHEREAS, he brought to the Council in its deliberations the view- 
point of the experienced educator and administrator thoroughly 
familiar with the organization of instruction in the liberal arts and 
sciences, a service of inestimable value, particularly in the preparation 
of standards and the drafting of policies, and 

WHEREAS, he was faithful to his trust in every way, attended 
regularly the meetings of the Council, took an active part in its dis- 
cussions and deliberations and carried his full share of inspectional work, 


and 


WHEREAS, his wealth of information on matters of concern to the 
Council, the wisdom of his counsel, the soundness of his judgment 
and his sense of fairness and justice gained for him the confidence 
and esteem of his fellow members, therefore, be it 
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RESOLVED, that we, the members of the American Council on 
Pharmaceutical Education, hereby record our high regard for him as 
a man, our pleasure in having had the opportunity to work with him 
and our deep appreciation of the splendid service for the advancement 
of pharmaceutical education which he rendered during the fourteen 
years he was with us, and be it further 


RESOLVED, that this resolution be recorded in the minutes of 
the Council and that a copy be sent to Dr. Leigh with sincere good 
wishes for many more years of health and happiness, 


Signed: 
R. P. Fischelis 
R. L. Swain 
A. G. DuMez 
Members of the Resolution Committee. 


Medical Service Corps Created as Part 
of Regular Army 


A far-reaching change in the permanent organization of the 
Medical Department of the Army went into effect August 5 following 
President Truman’s approval of legislation creating a Medical Service 
Corps in the Regular Army. 


This legislation makes it possible for the first time to give Regular 
Army commissions to specialists in the scores of fields now closely 
allied to medicine—to bacteriologists, entomologists, psychologists, 
sanitary engineers, pharmacists, chemists, electronic experts and the 
like. These will be grouped together in a new corps under the Medical 
Department of the Army. 


The need has been evident for a long time. Up to now the Medi- 
cal Department has been made up of six corps—Medical, Dental, Vet- 
erinary, Pharmacy, Nurse, and Women’s Medical Specialists. It has 
been possible to commission specialists in other fields only in the 
reserve from which they could be called to service in a national 
emergency. 

It became increasingly evident during the two World Wars, with 
the enoromus ramifications of medical science that came about in 
this period, that greater and greater reliance must be placed on 


* Quoted from the press release from the office of the Surgeon General under date 


of August 
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these other specialists for the proper treatment of sick and wounded. 
They could relieve the Army Medical Corps, in which only physicians 
can hold commissions, of a great deal of the increasing burden of 
clinical laboratory and sanitary engineering activities, psychiatric 
social work and clinical psychology, pharmacy, supply and _ hospital 
administration, certain phases of training and field medical service, 
and in special fields of research requiring specialized skills and training. 
Availability of the services of non-medical specialists freed the physi- 
cian from an enormous load of responsibilities not strictly in his field 
and enabled him to spend more of his time in direct treatment of 
patients. It relieved him especially from arduous administrative duties. 


During World War I, half the commissioned personnel of the 
Medical Department were physicians. In the last war this percentage 
had fallen to about one-third, with the difference taken up largely by 
specialists in fields allied to medicine. This is bound to be more and 
more the situation in the future as the ramifications of medicine extend 
into other sciences as new problems arise. 


It would have been impractical to have created a multiplicity of 
separate corps—such as a Psychologists Corps or a Bacteriologists 
Corps. This would have involved a difficult administrative problem 
and probably much duplication of effort. Furthermore, such corps 
would have been set up with necessarily arbitrary restrictions in the 
form of educational requirements and the like. It is impossible to 
predict what kind of a specialist will be needed tomorrow. 

Under the present legislation the Surgeon General is free to use 
his discretion, as the need arises. An expert in enzyme chemistry, for 
example, can be given a regular commission in the new Medical Service 
Corps with no more complications than would be involoved in com- 
missioning a brain surgeon in the Medical Corps. 


The strength of the new corps will be prescribed by the Secretary 
of War. Grades will range from second lieutenant to colonel. 


American Association for the Advancement of 
Science 


Pharmacy Subsection Meeting 


The next meeting of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science will be held in Chicago, Illinois on December 26-31, 
1947. Three sessions of the subsection will be held on Saturday, 
December 27, as follows: Sherman Hotel, Rose Room 9 A. M. and 1:30 
P.M. and Grey Room 7:30 P.M 
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Make hotel reservations early to A.A.A.S. Reservation Center, 
Chicago Convention Bureau, 33 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 


Arrangements have been made for advance registration, $2.00 for 
members, $3.00 for non-members. Advance registrants will be sent 
a copy of the General Program before the meeting. Mail advance regis- 
tration fee to J. M. Hutzel, A.A.A.S., 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

The officers of the Subsection are: Chairman, Glenn L. Jenkins, 
Purdue University; Local Secretary, Ralph F. Voigt, University of 
Illinois. 

Subsection Committee.—T. C. Daniels, University of California; 
Glenn L. Jenkins; Justin L. Powers, 2215 Constitution Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Representatives on A.A.A.S. Council.—Glenn L. Jenkins; Robert 
P. Fischelis, 2215 Constitution Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


THE PROGRAM 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 27 


Saturday, December 27, 9:00 a.m., Rose Room, Sherman Hotel 


1. Keenan, George L. Microscopic Identification of Some of the 
Crystalline Sulfonamides. (Lantern, 10 min.) 


2. Youngken, Heber W. and Wm. E. Hassan, Jr. Studies on the 
Camphor Basil, Ocimum kilimandacharicum. (Lantern, 15 min.) 


3. Blythe, Rudolph H., John J. Gulesich, and Harlan L. Tuthill, Eval- 
uation of Hydrophilic Properties of Bulk Laxatives, Including The 
New Agent, Sodium Carboxymethyleellulose. (Lantern, 15 min.) 


4. Kirch, Ernest R., Olaf Bergeim, Jacob Kleinberg, and Shirley James. 
Reduction of Iron by Foods in Artificial Gastric Digestion. (Lan- 
tern, 15 min.) 


5. Kimura, Kazuo, K. and Klaus Unna. Methods for the Evaluation 
of Compounds with Curare-like Action. (Lantern, 15 min.) 


2 p. m., Rose Room, Sherman Hotel 


1. Pfeiffer, Carl C. The Nature and Spatial Relationship of the 
Prosthetic Chemical Groups Required for Maximal Muscarinic 


Action. 
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Dubois, Kenneth P. New Rodenticidal Compounds. 
Achenbach, Paul and Earl R. Loew. Antagonism of Histamine and 
Epinephrine with Synthetic Chemicals. 

4. Blythe, Rudolph H. Industrial Pharmacy, Opportunities and 
Training. Round table discussion of paper led by Noel E. Foss. 


7:30 p.m., Grey Room, Sherman Hotel 


1. Christian, John E. The Applications of Radioactive Tracer Tech- 
niques to Pharmacy and Pharmaceutical Research. (Lantern, 30 
min.) 


2. Jarvis, Albert E. A Comparative Study of the Effect of Various 
Solutions on the Phosphorus Depletion of the Rat Tooth Using 
Radio-active Phosphorus. (Lantern, 15 min.) 


3. Thoms, R. K., Leroy D. Edwards, and John E. Christian. The De- 
termination of Residues of Applied Phospholipids and Alky] Sulfates 
on Rat Skin Using Radioactive Tracers. (Lantern, 10 min.) 


4. Panel discussion of the Application of Radioactive Tracers in 
Pharmaceutical and Medical Research. 
John E. Christian, C. Calvin, D. L. Tabern, and W. J. Rice. 


The Twenty-Fourth Annual Plant Science 


Seminar 


EDWARD P. CLAUS, Secretary 
University of Pittsburgh 


The Plant Science Seminar, during the years 1942 to 1946, 
curtailed its meetings to two or three days, but the twenty-fourth 
annual meeting, held in 1947, marked the continuation of a full week 
of activities. It attracted a larger attendance than any previous 
Seminar—both individual registrants and representatives of colleges 
in the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 


The meeting was held at the University of Illinois College of 
Pharmacy in Chicago from August 17th to 23rd. The West Side 
Professional Schools Y.M.C.A. served as headquarters although the 
Illini Union Building and the College of Pharmacy were equally 
important as meeting places. 


Dr. Elmer H. Wirth with the cooperation of Dr. Ralph F. Voigt 
and Prof. Paul D. Carpenter, the local co-secretaries, arranged a 
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varied program providing an instructive and entertaining week. The 
cemplete proceedings of the 1947 Plant Science Seminar will be pub- 
lished in the Proceedings Number of the Scientific Edition of the 
Journal of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 


The first session was called to order by Chairman Edward P. Claus 
en Monday morning, August 17th, in Room 670 of the Dental, Medical, 
Pharmacy Building of the University of Illinois. Dr. E. R. Serles, 
Dean of the College of Pharmacy, welcomed the Seminarians to the 
College and to the city of Chicago. Apropos of the record-breaking 
heat which the city was suffering, Dean Serles indicated that no where 
else would the Seminar receive a warmer welcome. 


Chairman Claus stated that almost a quarter century had passed 
since the Seminar was first founded at the University of Minnesota 
in 1923 and that the original objectives of the Seminar are still being 
followed. He quoted Dr. Heber W. Youngken Sr. who, in his Chairman’s 
Address of 1928, emphasized these aims: “. . . first, the bringing 
together annually of our professonal contemporaries alike for social 
contacts and the mutual exchange of ideas and methods; secondly, 
cpportunity for the acquisition of new facts by members through field 
trips in varied sections of the country and by laboratory practice and 
demonstrations in which everyone is invited to take part; thirdly, 
stimulation of research in connection with pharmacognosy and plant 
chemistry.” 


Following a delightful luncheon in the Union cafeteria, the group 
assembled in the Pharmacognosy laboratory for an inspection tour of the 
classrooms, laboratories, hospital pharmacy, library, and museum of 
the College of Pharmacy. At three o’clock Mr. Dan Ungar of the 
Federal Food and Drug Administration discussed the detection of 
insect and rodent infestation in drugs by microanalytical F.D.A. methods. 
The remainder of the afternoon was devoted to laboratory demonstra- 
tions of photography, the petrographic microscope, pollen counts, and 
pollen identification. Monday evening was open for the members to 
visit downtown Chicago with its famed State Street and Michigan 
Boulevard. 


On Tuesday morning, a round table discussion on the scope of 
Pharmacognosy and new trends in the field served as introduction to 
Dr. Wirth’s report as Chairman of the Subcommittee on Achievement 
Test in Pharmacognosy for The Pharmaceutical Survey. After lunch 
the Seminar members boarded buses and private cars for a visit to 
the Garfield Park Conservatory. Mr. Robert Van Tress, Horticulturist 
of the Conservatory, conducted the group through the greenhouses and 
the display rooms. This conservatory is one of the largest and most 
complete horticultural institutions in the middle west. The attractive 
arrangements of exotic plants and the complete information on the 
labels of food, economic, and medicinal plants caught the fancy of the 
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Seminarians. Cardamom, rubber, coffee, tapioca, cinnamon, eucalyp- 
tus, papaya, and cacao trees are growing in excellent condition, and 
many of them were in fruit. The formal pattern and beauty of the 
Garfield Park Outdoor Flower Gordens, a short distance away, were a 
fitting climax to the visit. 


The annual banquet was held at the Illini Union on Tuesday even- 
ing at which Mr. Floyd Swink, a well known Chicago botanist-photo- 
grapher, projected his natural color transparencies and commented on 
the flora of the Chicago region. His vivid pictures were matched by 
Mr. Sink’s enthusiasm in presenting his subject. 


The botanical excursion of any Plant Science Seminar is the high 
spot of the meeting. An all day trip to the Morton Arboretum was 
scheduled for Wednesday. The Morton Arboretum is a _ botanist’s 
paradise with natural woodlands harboring 5000 species of natural 
and cultivated herbs, shrubs, and trees. Mr. Clarence E. Godschalk, the 
Director, welcomed the Seminar to the Arboretum grounds and build- 
ings. Then, everyone had an opportunity to see the Arboretum from 
an open-air bus equipped with a loud speaker amplifying system. 
The library, classrooms, and laboratories were thrown open to the 
Seminarians, and the staff members told how they conduct adult 
educational programs. Box lunches and plenty of ice-cold pop in the 
picnic grove were an added feature of the day. 


The buses stopped at the Drug Plant Experiment Station of the 
University of Illinois College of Pharmacy in the late afternoon. Dr. 
Voigt explained what the department of Pharmacognosy is planning to 
accomplish in its study of drug plants. 


A symposium on quantitative microscopy in which Drs. J. Hampton 
Hoch, Heber Youngken Sr., and Heber W. Youngken Jr., participated, 
preceded collaborative laboratory work by the members on Thursday 
morning. The afternoon offered a trip to the Chicago Natural Museum. 
Preparation laboratories, the world famous herbarium collection, and 
the section of economic botany were most interesting. This museum 
was formerly known as the Field Museum and is located in Grant 
Park bordering Lake Michigan near the famous Shedd Aquarium, 
Adler Planetarium, and Soldier Field. Thursday evening was left 
open for the Seminarians to have dinner and seek entertainment in 
Chicago’s restaurants. 


The next morning the group had a pleasant hour’s bus ride to the 
Abbott Laboratories plant in North Chicago. Here, Dr. Robert Coghill, 
Director of Research, spoke on antibiotics; Dr. Donalee Tabert, Research 
Chemist, discussed curare, and Mr. O. C. Durham, Botanist, showed 
colored slides of pollens and hayfever plants and spoke on the subject 
of allergy. After a tasty luncheon in the company cafeteria, guides 
conducted small parties through various parts of the plant: peniciflin 
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manufacturing division, pharmacology building, chemical control de- 
partment, packaging and shipping departments, and other-divisions. 


Friday evening was set aside for the annual watermelon party at 
the Illini Union. Dr. Wirth showed his motion pictures of former 
Seminars, and the members enjoyed seeing themselves as others see 
them. Huge slices of cold, juicy watermelon furnished a welcome 
antidote for the heat (the temperature approached 100 degrees each 
day). 


The final business session was held on Saturday morning when 
discussions were continued regarding the obsolete material that should 
be discarded from the Pharmacognosy curriculum. Everyone took part 
in these deliberations. Among the resolutions unanimously adopted 
by the Seminar was one stating that the Plant Science Seminar approves 
in principle the report of the Subcommittee on the Achievement Test 
in Pharmacognosy of The Pharmaceutical Survey, and indicating that 
the Seminar was unified in its stand toward modernization of the 
Pharmacognosy courses, both graduate and undergraduate. 


There were 80 members and guests registered and 23 A.A.C.P. 
colleges represented at this 1947 Seminar—an all time high! These 
colleges were: University of California, College of Pharmacy; University 
of Colorado, College of Pharmacy; University of Connecticut, College 
of Pharmacy; Ferris Institute, College of Pharmacy; Howard University, 
College of Pharmacy; University of Illinois, College of Pharmacy; Uni- 
versity of Kansas, School of Pharmacy; University of Maryland, College 
of Pharmacy; Massachusetts College of Pharmacy; University of Minne- 
sota, College of Pharmacy; University of Nebraska, College of Phar- 
macy; University of New Mexico, College of Pharmacy; Ohio State Uni- 
versity, College of Pharmacy; University of Pittsburgh, School of 
Pharmacy; Purdue University, School of Pharmacy; Medical College 
of South Carolina; Temple University, School of Pharmacy; University 
of Tennessee, School of Pharmacy; University of Texas, College of 
Pharmacy; University of Washington, College of Pharmacy; Western 
Reserve University, School of Pharmacy; University of Wisconsin, 
School of Pharmacy; and Xavier University, College of Pharmacy. In 
addition, the registrants included representatives of Eli Lilly and Com- 
pany, Parke, Davis and Company, Abbott Laboratories, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Federal Food and Drug Administration, 
Pharmaceutical Survey, as well as wholesale, retail, and hospital pharma- 
cists, and research workers and teachers from as far as Spain and the 
College of Pharmacy at Cairo, Egypt. 


ADDENDA 


It is with deep sorrow that announcement is made of the death 
of Dr. Elmer H. Wirth on Friday, September 26, 1947. 
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Until his resignation-at the 1947 meeting, Dr. Wirth served as 
Secretary of the Plant Science Seminar for fourteen years. During 
that time, in addition to his duties as Professor of Pharmacognosy and 
Pharmacology and Director of the Drug Plant Experiment Station at 
the University of Illinois, College of Pharmacy, he endeavored to 
develop the Seminar into an organization as well known for its pro- 
fessional dignity as for its sociability. He personally planned and 
had published each year the Preliminary and the Final Bulletins herald- 
ing the attractive features and the programs of the annual Seminars. 


His tireless and conscientious devotion to the ideals of the Seminar 
were greatly responsible for our present progressive organization. Dr. 
Wirth’s unselfish work, his sincerity, and his good fellowship will live 
forever in the hearts of the Seminar members. 


New Books 


Pharmaceutical Laboratory Manual, by R. A. Kuever, Ph.G., 
Ph.C., Dean of the College of Pharmacy, Professor of Pharmacy, and 
Director of the Pharmaceutical Laboratories, State University of Iowa. 
1947, 290 pages. The J. B. Lippincott Company. Price $2.75. 


The author states that in preparing the manual he developed it 
around five general ideas: (1) To offer an attractive range of material 
to meet the needs of the present-day student in pharmacy. (2) To 
make the experiments clear enough to be understood by the average 
student without constant personal supervision, thus stimulating indi- 
vidual initiative. (3) To arouse interest in pharmaceutical operations 
by emphasizing the whys and the wherefores of the procedure. (4) To 
avoid developing in the student desire to perform the experiment merely 
mechanically as is so often the case when only notebooks are used as 
guides. To understand each step in procedure, before the experiments 
are performed, is most essential. (5) For convenience of student and 
teacher to combine the manual and notebook into one volume. The 
author has attained these objectives well. The experiments are arranged 
in conformity with the generally recognized pharmaceutical groups, be- 
ginning with the simpler fundamental principles and preparations and 
progresses toward and ends with the more complex. Directions for the 
manufacture of each preparation are given. The uses and mode of 
application are briefly stated. The writer believes this is of the 
greatest importance because it satisfies the natural curiosity of the 
student the first time he meets a preparation and first contacts are 
lastin: The dosage is given and the method of storage is described 
when this is a preblem. Whenever a preparation contains a constituent 
that has not previously been studied, its properties are described so 
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the student has some conception of the nature of all of the substances 
that go into the preparation. Following the description of each experi- 
ment is a page of questions to be answered and a space for notes. 
The nature of the questions are such that the student is led to realize 
that there may me adulterants that have to be watched for; that there 
are related preparations that may have a greater or less efficiency in 
certain cases and why; and finally, he is required in certain experiments 
to determine the percentage strength of the basic ingredient of the 
preparation which gives him the opportunity to apply his knowledge 
of eighth grade arithmetic in a place and to a problem where it 
belongs and where it should be taught. The appearance of this 
type of manual is a real contribution to pharmaceutical litera- 
ture. It means that pharmaceutical laboratory work in this field has 
passed the mimeographed outline stage which is ephemeral and which 
the student considers to be of temporary value only to get by the 
course and to be consigned to the waste basket as soon as he has his 
final grade assured. And if he does not the paper soon disintegrates 
whether he uses it or not and becomes worthless. In the well made 
manual form, the laboratory work becomes a source of pride and a 
usable unit in his permanent library. 


R. A. L. 


Essentials of Pharmacology, by Frances Oldham, Ph.D., Research 
Associate in Pharmacology, The University of Chicago and T. E. Kelsey, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Pharmacology, The University of Chi- 
cago, and E. M. K. Geiling, Ph.D., M.D., Frank P. Hixon Distinguished 
Service Professor and Chairman of the Department of Pharmacology, 
The University of Chicago. 1947, 440 pages. The J. B. Lippincott 
Company. Price $5.00. 


The authorship guarantees the excellence and the modernity of 
the text as well as an efficient tool for teaching purposes. It is intended 
as an introductory text in pharmacology for students in all the health 
fields including veterinary medicine and is written in an easily readable 
style, as a text should be, the object of which is to give an introduction 
to the special field and a correlation with the basic and related sciences. 
The text is divided into three parts. The first section deals with the 
general principles, including the history and development of the general 
principles of pharmacology and control, dispensing and administra- 
tion of drugs. The second part covers functional drugs classified 
according to their action and the structures affected. As one reads the 
chapters he is impressed by the fact the authors have discussed only 
those properties that are of value and left unmentioned that vast 
amount of material that has collected through the ages that is of no 
value but when included becomes confusing to the student. The text 
is pregnant with therapeutic hints as a good pharmacological teaching 
text should be. The last chapter of this section discusses the important 
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diagnostic agents. The third section considers the subject of chemo- 
therapeutic agents and covers the latest uses of both the old and the 
new local anti-infectives, intestinal anthelmintics, amebacides, anti- 
syphilitic and antimalarial drugs, the sulfonamides, the antibiotics and 
closes with a study of a considerable list of miscellaneous chemical 
agents that have various degrees of therapeutic value. Throughout the 
text each chapter ends with a list of U.S.P., B.B., and N.N.R. prepara- 
tions and a bibliography which is more than sufficiently complete for 
the use of the students who wish to go to original sources for a more 
complete study. The text deserves a wide use in our colleges of 


pharmacy and in our libraries. 
R. A. L. 


The American Illustrated Medical Dictionary, by W. A. Newman 
Dorland, A.M., M.D., F.A.C.S., Lieut.-Colonel, M.R.C., U. S. Army; 
Member of the Committee on Nomenclature and Classification of Dis- 
eases of the American Medical Association; Editor of “American 
Pocket Medical Dictionary,” with the collaboration of E. C. L. Miller, 
M.D., Medical College of Virginia. Twenty-first Edition, 1947. 
1660 pages, 880 illustrations (many of them colored) including 233 
portraits. W. B. Saunders Company. Price with thumb index $8.50, 
without $8.00. 

When a medical dictionary reaches its Twenty-first Edition, it 
has not only become of age, it has become a medical classic. This 
reviewer does not consider himself competent to discuss, not’ to say 
criticize, the medical classics. All he san say is that so far, this classic 
has satisfied his every need, and they are many. When one begins to 
look up new and unfamiliar terms in this edition he is soon convinced 
of the truth of the statements made in the first paragraph of the 
preface which reads: “This twenty-first edition of the Dictionary aims 
to cover as completely as possible the voluminous additions to medical 
terminology resulting from the research and discovery of the war 
years. Besides the field of actual war medicine and surgery, these addi- 
tions are rich in the specialties of tropical medicine; aviation medicine; 
medical zoology and mycology; biochemistry and pharmacology, with 
antibiotics, enzymes, vitamins and endocrines; physics, and nucleonics, 
including the medical applications of radioactive isotopes of the chemi- 
cal elements. The entire volume has been scrutinized line by line in 
the interest of factual and typographic accuracy.’ Attention is also 
called to the fact that the editorial staff of the American Medical 
Association under the direction of Dr. Morris Fishbein has made a 
careful study of the names of proprietary medicines which have accumu- 
lated in former editions but which have become obsolete. These have 
been deleted from the present edition. The excellence of the illustra- 
tions and the fine mechanical work of the book deserve special 
commendation. 


R. A. L, 
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Pharmacology Therapeutics and Prescription Writing, by Walter 
Arthur Bastedo, Ph.G., Ph.M. (Hon.), M.D., Se.D. (Hon.), F.A.C.P., 
Consulting Physician, St. Luke’s Hospital, New York, St. Vincent’s 
Hospital, Staten Island, and the Staten Island Hospital; President 
United States Pharmacopoeial Convention 1930-40; Member of Revision 
Committee of the United States Pharmacopoeia. Formerly Curator of 
the New York Botanical Garden, Attending Physician City Hospital, 
New York; Instructor in Pharmacology, Cornell University; Associate 
in Pharmacology and Therapeutics, and Assistant Professor of Medi- 
cine, Columbia University. Fifth Edition, 1947. 840 pages, 82 illus- 
trations. W. B. Saunders Company. Price $8.50. 


A book that has lived through four editions and is now in its fifth 
means that its value has been sanctioned by thousands of students and 
practitioners. Moreover, a reviewer does not need to repeat the cus- 
tomary phrase that “the text is complete and up to date.” a statement 
that is used so frequently that it has become meaningless if not repul- 
sive. One can rest assured that when a text appears bearing the name 

fastedo nothing is left untouched that is worthy of consideration in 
the space alloted him. The strength of the present text lies in two 
characteristics. One is the skill with which pharmacologic knowledge is 
integrated with therapeutic use. Perhaps Dr. Bastedo has expressed 
the same idea in a better way in the preface when he says, “As in 
previous editions, our guide throughout has been the need of the 
physician who employs drugs in the treatment of sick patients.”” The 
cther great virtue of the text is the indefinable humaness and the 
inimitable charm of expression which is Bastedo. Dr. Bastedo has 
used the same skill in integrating the toxicology of the drug with the 
pharmacological action and the therapy instead of discussing the 
poisonous properties in separate chapters. This is again good teaching 
because it gives the student an overall picture of the usefulness and 
dangers of the drug in question. Moreover he has done a service in 
stressing the importance of the toxicity of certain drugs in relation to 
their therapeutic value. Again I quote his own words from the 
preface, “The space allotted to alcohol, tobacco, and marihuana does not 
reflect their use in therapeutics, but rather the physician’s interest in 
their toxic and habituation possibilities. Such substances as carbon 
monoxide, carbon disulfide, the cyanides and lead have been discussed, 
not as remedies, but as serious poisons.” The objectives that we have 
set as the ultimate aim of pharmaceutical education is to so train 
the student so when he becomes a practicing pharmacist he will know 
more about drugs than any other single individual. Nothing will be 
more helpful and stimulating to him than for him to take a look at drugs 
through the eyes of a distinguished therapeutist. That is exactly what 
Dr. Bastedo has made possible in this text and for that service, we 
salute him. 


R. A. L. 
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Essentials of Prescription Writing by Cary Eggleston, M. D.., 
Associate Professor of Clinical Medicine, Cornell University, Medical 
College, New York City. Eighth Edition, 1947. 155 pages. Price $2. 


This little book came into existence in the neighborhood of thirty- 
five years ago as the result of Dr. Eggleston’s giving instruction to 
medical students in prescription writing and finding there was no text 
that especially served the needs of the medical student in this important 
field. He finally put his notes in written form and the fact that it has 
lasted through seven editions and is now in the eighth, more than 
three decades, is proof that it has served a purpose. Dr. Eggleston has 
always been an exponent of the simple prescription, usually for a single 
therapeutic agent and that policy is now the medical trend. This led 
the author to introduce a chapter in the eighth edition on “The Modern 
Prescription.”” In this connecticn he states that “If students and 
physicians would only make greater use of the Pharmacopoeia, the 
National Formulary and New and Nonofficial Remedies they would 
find their labors greatly lightened.” Beginning with the simple pre- 
scription the author leads the student through the various stages of 
prescription building, giving helpful hints concerning the use of weights 
and measures, necessary Latin nomenclature, doses, vehicles, coloring 
and flavoring substances, incompatibilities, methods of administration, 
official preparations and practice prescriptions. While in the pharma- 
ceutical field we have texts on prescription writing which are more 
complete, I know of none that gives the intelligent physician’s point 
of view comparable to this little text—and that’s a point of view that 


every pharmacy student and every pharmacist should get. 
R. A. L. 


Pharmaceutical Arithmetic, by Ignatius J. Bellafiore, Assistant 
Professor of Pharmacy, St. John’s University College of Pharmacy, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Second Edition. 1947. 396 pages, illustrated. The 
C. V. Mosby Company. Price $2.50. 


This is one of the best books we have seen for the application of 
arithmetic to pharmaceutical problems of all kinds. The book has 
been departmentalized. The problems presented are sufficient in num- 
ber to enable the student to acquire proficiency in each instance. 
A chapter on the preparation of isotonic solutions has been incorporated. 
The effect of temperature on density of liquids is emphasized. Some 
illustrations have been introduced chiefly in order to give the student 
some concrete idea as to the size of the various units of the metric 
system and we think this is a good idea. Test papers are introduced at 
the end of each chapter and comprehensive examinations follow each 
half of the book. Work sheets for home work and quizzes are included 
and can be removed for rating at the wish of the instructor since the 


book is bound in modern loose-leaf plastic binding. 
R. A. L. 
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Constitution and By-Laws of the American 


Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
(Formerly the American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties) 
Constitution 


Article |. Name. This organization shall be known as the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 


Article II. Object. The object of the Association shall be to 
promote pharmaceutical education and research. 


Article III. Membership. The membership of the Association 
shall consist of the colleges of pharmacy represented by delegates at the 
organization meeting of the American Conference of Pharmaceutical 
Faculties held at Richmond, Virginia, in 1900, and of such other colleges 
of pharmacy as may at any time be admitted to membership. 


The title, college of pharmacy, shall be interpreted as meaning an 
incorported college of pharmacy, or a school, college or department of 
pharmacy in a state university, or in a regularly incorporated or legally 
empowered educational institution. 


The Association may elect a person to honorary individual member- 
ship at a regular annual meeting by a two-thirds vote of the total mem- 
ber-colleges as a reward for long and faithful service or for some out- 
standing contribution to pharmaceutical education. Honorary mem- 
bers shall not be eligible to hold office or to vote. 


Article IV. Election of Members. A college of pharmacy may, 
upon the recommendation of the Executive Committee, be elected to 
membership in the Association at a regular annual meeting by a vote of 
two-thirds of the total membership of the Association. 


If a majority of the member-colleges represented at a regular an- 
nual meeting of the Association vote in favor of a candidate’s admission, 
but if the affirmative vote is less than two-thirds of the total member- 
ship, the votes of member-colleges not represented at said meeting shall 
be taken by mail. 


Article V. Voting Body. Each member-college shall be entitled 
to one voting delegate and to one vote in the transactions of the Associa- 
tion. All of the properly accredited delegates of any member-college 
shall have the right to engage in debate upon any question. 


* The Renort of the Committee on Revis‘on of the Constitution and By-Laws was 
printed in the April IM7 issue of the Journal, pages 346-350. 
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Article VI. Quorum. Thirty voting delegates shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business at any meeting. 


Article VII. Officers. The officers of the Association shall be a 
President, a President-Elect, a Vice President, a Secretary-Treasurer 
and the Chairman of an Executive Committee, all of whom shall be 
elected by ballot and shall hold their respective offices for one year 
or until their successors are elected and installed. 


The President, or in his absence the Vice President, shall preside at 
all meetings of the Association, shall present an annual address, shall 
appoint committees, and shall perform such other duties as pertain to 
the office of President. 


Article VIII. Executive Committee. The Executive Committee 
shall consist of a Chairman, the President and the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Association, the Editor of the American Journal of Pharmaceu- 
tical Education, the Immediate Past President of the Association and 
four accredited delegates, two of whom shall be elected each year and 
who shall hold office for two years. The President-elect shall serve 
ex-officio, without vote. 


Article IX. Meetings. The Association shall hold one regular an- 
nual meeting at a time and place to be determined by the Executive 
Committee, preferably at the same place and coincident with the annual 
meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 


Article X. Mail Vote. Any question or item of business, except 
the election of a college to membership and the amendment of this con- 
stitution, may be submitted through the Executive Committee to a vote 
of the Association by mail during the interim between meetings. 


Article XI. Amendments. Any proposal to alter or amend this 
Constitution shall be submitted in writing to the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee not later than forty days prior to the annual 
meeting of the Association, and a copy of such proposed alteration or 
amendment shall be mailed by the Chairman to each member-college 
not later than thirty days prior to the said annual meeting. Such 
alteration or amendment, shall, upon receiving at a regular annual 
meeting, a two-thirds vote of the total membership, becomes a part of 
the Constitution. 


If a majority of the member-colleges represented at a regular 
annual meeting vote in favor of such alteration or amendment, but if 
the affirmative vote is less than two-thirds of the total membership, the 
votes of the member-colleges not represented at said meeting shall be 
taken by mail. 


By-Laws 


Article I. Qualifications for Admission to, and Membership in the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 
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Minimum Length of Period of Operation. 


The college must have functioned as a teaching institution 
for a sufficient length of time to have its full curriculum 
in operation prior to the date of making application for 
membership. 


Finances. 


A college shall be adequately financed and should have an 
appreciable source of income in addition to student fees. 


Organizaticn and Administrative Policy 


a. No college shall be admitted to membership if it is con- 
ducted for profit, either to individuals or to a corporation, 
whether in the form of unduly large salaries, or rentals, 
etc., or of profit for direct distribution. 

b. The college must be headed by a dean or other executive 
officer whose authority is delegated to him by the regents, 
trustees, or directors in order that the dean may definitely 
have the responsibility for the proper operation of the 
college. 


Faculty and Teaching Staff. 
The college must possess a faculty which is sufficient in 
numbers and the members of which possess the qualifica- 
tions needed to properly carry on the work undertaken 
by the college. 


Minimum Admission Requirements and Admission to Advanced 
Standing. 
The minimum admission requirements and the requirements 
for admission to advanced standing as stipulated by the 
American Council on Pharmaceutical Education shall be 
met. 


Curriculum and Degrees. 

a. Instruction shall be given within a period of not less than 
four full college years of at least 32 weeks each, and shal! 
be scheduled over a minimum of five days per week. 

b. A college may, with the approval of the Association, be 
permitted to shorten this time provided additional work is 
done in a regularly organized summer session in an ap- 
proved institution and provided further that all the 
required hours have been completed. 

c. The degree of Bachelor of Science (B.S.) or Bachelor of 

Science in Pharmacy (B.S. in Phar.) and these degrees 

only, may be given for the completion of the four-year 


course. 
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7. Reports Required. 


Each year within 30 days after the spring commencement, 
the college shall send to the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee the names and addresses of all persons on whom 
degrees have been conferred during the year together with 
the degree awarded in each instance, including honorary 
degrees. 

Each year, before April 1, the college shall prepare a com- 
plete list of all students who have not been previously 
reported, including the names of those who have with- 
drawn prior to the compilation of the list and indicating the 
fact of their withdrawal. The following information shall 
be given for each student listed: (1) Secondary education, 
stated by extent in months or in counts, and a statement 
as to whether the school was accredited; (2) A statement 
as to whether the student was admitted by certification or 
by examination; (3) Previous collegiate training, if any, 
showing the extent in years, whether in an academic or 
professional college, any degree or degrees conferred; and 
(4) The class standing accorded the student in the college 
of pharmacy (freshman, sophomore, junior or senior). 
Such lists shall be certified by the proper officer of the 
college or university, seal attached, and sent to the Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee. 


8. Equipment and Teaching Facilities. 


The college shall possess or have unrestricted privileges 
in the use of class rooms and laboratories sufficient in 
number and size to accommodate in a satisfactory way the 
number of classes or sections of classes of the size usual 
to the college, and such class rooms and laboratories shall 
be furnished with sufficient equipment and apparatus to 
meet in an adequate manner the requirements of all 
experimental work of the courses taught therein. 


9. Extra Curricular Activities. 


An important requirement for membership in the Associa- 
tion is that a college, or the institution of which it is a part, 
shall foster and supervise desirable extra curricular activi- 
ties. Membership ir national and state associations for 
the advancement of pharmaceutical education, the organ- 
ization of a student branch of the Americon Pharmaceutical 
Association or the pharmaceutical association of the state 
in which the college is located, the exercise of supervision 
over fraternities, entertainments, athletics, etc., will be 
considered in determining if the Association’s requirement 
in this regard is being satisfactorly met. 
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10. General Comment. 

The educational policy of the administration, the thorough- 
ness of scholarship, the presence of the scientific spirit, the 
soundness and inspiration of instruction, the quality of 
publicity indulged in, conservatism in awarding honorary 
degrees—indeed, the general tone of the institution, includ- 
ing students as well as faculty—are important items con- 
cerning which definite regulations can hardly be estab- 
lished, but to which the Association will give consideration 
in arriving at its final decision with respect to the accept- 
ability of a college of pharmacy for admission to mem- 
bership. 


11. Suspension of Members. 
Should any member-college be guilty of flagrant violation 
of the Association’s regulations or requirements, the Execu- 
tive Committee may, if deemed advisable, suspend such 
member-college until its case can be formally acted upon 
at the next annual meeting of the Association. 


12. Changes in Qualifications for Membership. 

No change in qualifications for admission to, or member- 
ship in the Association shall be made unless the same has 
been presented in writing to the Association at a regular 
annual meeting, and to the member-colleges of the Asso- 
ciation by mail at jeast four months prior to the vote on 
its adoption. A two-thirds majority of all member-col- 
leges voting on the proposed change is necessary for its 


adoption, 


Article Il. Fees and Dues. The annual dues for membership in 
the Association shall be $100.00. A college applying for membership 
in the Association shall pay an application fee of $25.00, which shall 
accompany the application. No college shall be considered in good 
standing or entitled to vote unless all dues are paid, and a college which 
is in arrears for three years shall be dropped from membership. 


Article IIl. Right of Withdrawal. Any member-college may with- 
draw from membership in the Association, after the payment of all 
dues which may be owing the Association, by giving written notification 
to the Secretary of the Association. The reasons for withdrawal shall 
be presented to the Executive Committee at the next regular annual 
meeting. Consideration of the notice of withdrawal and action thereon 
shall be taken in executive session. 


Article IV. Discipline of Member-Colleges. Any college holding 
membership in the Association may have charges brought against it for 
failure to comply in a satisfactory manner with the qualifications for 
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membership as stated in Article I. Such charges must be made in writing 
and filed with the Chairman of the Executive Committee at least ninety 
days prior to a regular annual meeting of the Association. Immediately 
after the riling of charges, the Chairman of the Executive Committee 
shall furnish the college against which the charges are made, and each 
member of the Executive Committee, with a copy of the charges. The 
college against which the charges have been preferred shall be given 
a hearing before the Executive Committee at the time of the regular 
annual meeting of the Association. The evidence presented to the 
Executive Committee and its conclusions upon the same shall be pre- 


sented to the Association for final consideration at this annual meeting. 


If the charges shall be sustained by a two-thirds vote of the total 
membership, said institution shall be reprimanded, suspended or ex- 
pelled from membership, as may be determined by a two-thirds vote 
of the total membership of the Association. If less than two-thirds of 
the total membership is represented, action on the charges shall be 
deferred until the next regular annual meeting. 


Article V. Secretary-Treasurer. The Secretary-Treasurer shall 
keep complete and accurate minutes of the meetings of the Association 
and perform such other duties incident to the conduct of his office as 
may be required of him as secretary. 


He shall also collect all fees and dues owing to the Association and 
shall be the custodian of the Association’s funds, securities, etc., and 
shall cause to be deposited in the name of the Association all moneys or 
other valuable effects in such banks, trust companies or other deposi- 
tories as shall be approved from time to time by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


He shall make an annual report to the Association as Secretary and 
submit annually or whenever requested a complete and accurate state- 
ment of the financial condition of the Association. 


Article VI. Chairman of the Executive Committee. The chairman 
of the Executive Committee shall preside at all meetings of the Execu- 
tive Committee. In his absence, the Committee shall elect a temporary 
chairman. 


He shall examine all applications for membership in the Association. 
If the information furnished by an applicant shall be regarded by him as 
satisfactory, he shall then present the application to the Executive 
Committee, which in turn shall make its recommendations to the 
Association at the next regular meeting. 


He shall prepare an annual budget prior to the beginning of, and 
covering the fiscal year, August 1 to July 31, and submit it to the 
Executive Committee for approval along with his annual report on or 
before the date of the regular meeting. 


| 

| 
| 
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Article VII. Executive Committee. The Executive Committee 
shall transact the business of the Association, in accordance with the 
constitution and by-laws, during the interim between meetings. 


It shall make all necessary arrangements for the annual meeting of 
the Association and shall examine the credentials of the delegates to the 
annual convention. 


If, from investigation by the Executive Committee, it appears tha! 
any member-college is not complying with the requirements for member- 
ship in the Association, it shall be the duty of the Executive Committee 
to submit to such college its findings, at least 60 days prior to the next 
regular annual meeting, and to report the same to the Association at the 
next regular meeting. 


Article VIII. Committee on Teachers’ Conferences. The Com- 
mittee on Teachers’ Conferences shall consist of six members, one to be 
elected by each of the five conferences, viz: Pharmacy, Pharmaceuticai 
Economics, Chemistry, the Biological Sciences, and Gradyate Instruc- 
tion. The sixth member shall be appointed by the President of the 
Association and shall serve for a term of one year. The elected members 
of the Committee shall serve for terms of two years with the Conferences 
on Pharmacy and Pharmaceutical Economics electing members in even 
numbered years, and the Conferences on Chemistry, Biological Sciences, 
and Graduate Instruction electing members in odd numbered years. 
The terms of office of committee members elected immediately sub- 
sequent to the adoption of this amendment and in consequence thereof, 
shall be one or two years in accordance with the preceding provisions. 
The six members of the Committee shall elect one of their number to 
act as Chairman of the Committee for a term of one year. 


The duties of the Committee shall be (1) to define the scope and 
functions of the several conferences, (2) to provide for uniformity of 
procedure in the conduct of the several conferences, and (3) to transmit 
any recommendations emanating from the several conferences to the 
Association. 


Vacancies occurring in the interval between annual meetings shall 
be filled by the Chairman of the particular conference originally 
electing the member of the Committee. 


The Association shall allocate a sum not to exceed $50.00 annually 
to the Committee on Teachers’ Conferences for the purpose of defray- 
ing necessary expense incidental to the meetings of the several con- 
ferences and the committee. 


Article IX. Representatives on the American Council on Pharma- 
ceutical Education. The Executive Committee shall appoint three rep- 
resentatives to serve on the American Council on Pharmaceutical Edu- 
cation, each to serve for a term of six years. These appointments shall 
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be made on the termination of office of the incumbents, one every two 
years. Only persons who are actively engaged in pharmaceutical edu- 
cation shall be eligible for appointment to the Council. In case of a 
vacancy due to death, resignation or other cause, the appointment 
shall be made for the length of the unexpired term of the representative 
whose position is vacated. 


Article X. Committee on Resolutions. The Committee on Reso- 
lutions shall consist of five members appointed by the President at the 
first general session of the Association. All resolutions presented to 
the Association, except those presented by the Executive Committee, 
shall be referred to the Committee on Resolutions for study and report, 
unless the Association specifically directs otherwise. 


Article XI. Committee Reports. Al] committees shall present 
written reports. Verbal reports by committees shall not be accepted by 
the Association. 


Article XII. Representation at Meetings. One voting delegate 
and an alternate shall be elected by the faculty of each member-college 
and their credentials, together with those of all non-voting delegates, 
shall be sent to the Chairman of the Executive Committee not later than 
ten days before the date of the announced meeting. Any member- 
college failing for three successive years to have one or more dele- 
gates at the annual meeting shall automatically lose its membership. 
These delegates must be directly connected with the institution as 
members of its teaching staff. 


Article XIII. Executive Sessions. A|] proceedings and discussions 
as to the standing and qualifications of a member-college or of the 
eligibility of a college to membership in the Association shall be con- 
ducted in executive session. 


Article XIV. Disbursements of Funds. All disbursements of 
moneys for other than routine expenses shall be made upon the 
written order of the Chairman of the Executive Committee, and an item- 
ized account of all receipts and disbursements shall be presented at each 
annual meeting of the Association by the Secretary-Treasurer. The 
annual disbursements shall not exceed the total amount of the budget, 
except on approval of the Executive Committee. 


Article XV. Fiscal Year. The fiscal year of the Association shal! 
be August 1 to July 31. 


Article XVI. Points of Order. On al! points of order not covered 
by these By-Laws, the Association shall be governed by Robert’s Rules 
ef Order or by the established usages in assemblages governed by parlia- 
mentary rule. 


| 

| 

| 

| 
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Article XVII. Amendments. These By-Laws may be altered, 
added to or suspended at any regular meeting except as provided in 
Article I, Section 12. 


Article XVIII. Order of Business. 


13. 


15. 


16. 


19. 


Roll Call. 

Appointment of Committee on Resolutions. 
Appointment of Nominating Committee. 
Appointment of Auditing Committee. 

President’s Report. 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer. 

Report of Executive Committee. 

Report of Standing Committees. 

Recommendations from the Conferences of Teachers. 
Repori of the Editor of the American Journal of Pharmaceu- 
tical Education. 

Reports of Special Committees. 

Reports of Special Representatives. 

Unfinished Business. 

Miscellaneous. 

Election of Officers. 

Address of the New President. 

New Business. 

Executive Session and Election of New Members. 


Adjournment. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
14. 
18. 


INSTITUTIONS HOLDING MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACY (Continued) 


Michigan 


Detroit Institute of Technology, Col- 
lege of Pharmacy and Chemistry, De- 
troit. (1923) 

Esten P. Stout, Dean (S. G. A. Mohr, 
Bernard A. Bialk, Lloyd Lawson) 


Ferris Institute, College of Pharmacy, 
Pie Rapids. (1938) 

Ralph M. Wilson, Dean (Ralph M. 
Wilson, R. B. Healey, Richard Coward, 
Taylor McCain) 


University of Michigan, College of 
Pharmacy, Ann Arbor. (1909) 
Howard B. Lewis, Director (Charles H. 
Stocking, E. L. Cataline, Lee F. Worr- 
ell) 

Wayne University, College of Phar- 
macy, Detroit. (1925) 

Roland T. Lakey, Dean (Roland T. 
Lakey, Paul Cole, Ernest R. Crandall, 
Melvin Dunbas 


Minnesota = 
University of Minnesota, Collexe of 
Pharmacy, Minneapolis. (1901) 
Charles H. Rogers, Dean (Charles H. 
Rogers, Charles V. Netz, Earl B. Fis- 
cher, Ole Gisvold, Willard J. Hadley, 
Taito Soine, Charles O. Wilson) 


Mississippi 
University of Mississippi, School of 
Pharmacy, Oxford. (1913) 
Elmer L. Hammond, Dean (Kenneth 
Redman, E. L. Hammond, W. W. John- 
son, W. F. New) 


Missouri 
St. Louis College of Pharmacy and 
Allied Sciences, St. Louis. (199) 


Arthur F. Schlichting, Dean (Arthur F. 
Schlichting, Arthur J. Zimmer, G. F. 
Reddish, James R. Thayer) 


Montana 
State University of Montana, School 
of Pharmacy. Missoula. (1917) 
Curtis H. Waldon, Dean (John F. 
Suchy, C. H. Waldon, C. E. F. Mollett) 


Nebraska 

Creighton University, College of 
Pharmacy. Omaha. (1916) 

William A. Jarrett, Dean (William A. 
Jarrett, Elbert Voss, Sebastian C. Pir- 
ruccello) 

University of Nebraska, College of 
Pharmacy, Lincoln. (1913) 

Joseph B. Burt, Dean (Joseph B. Burt, 
Rufus A. Lyman, Harald G. O. Holck, 
Paul J. Jannke, Arthur E. Schwarting) 


New Jersey 
Rutgers University, The State Univer- 
sity of New Jersey, New Jersey Col- 
lere of Pharmacy. Newark (1923) 
Thomas D. Rowe, Dean (Le Roy Keagle, 
Ernest Little, Tom Rowe, Martin S. 
Ulan) 


New York 


University of Buffalo, School of Phar- 
macy, Buffalo. (1939) 

A. B. Lemon, Dean (A. B. Lemon, 
Joseph B. Sprowls) 

Columbia University, College of Phar- 
macy of the City of New York. (1939) 
Charles W. Ballard, Dean (C. W. Bal- 
lard, A. Taub, F. J. Pokorny, C. L. 
Juyck) 

Fordham University, College of Phar- 
macy, New York. (1939) 

James H. Kidder, Dean (James H. 
Kidder, Charles L. Deane, S. J. Regent) 
Long Island University, Brooklyn Col- 
leze of Pharmacy, Brooklyn (1939) 
Hugo H. Schaefer, Dean (Hugo H. 
Schaefer, Berl S. Alstodt) 

Union University, Albany College of 
Pharmacy, Albany. (1945) 

Francis J. O’Brien, Dean (Francis J. 
O'Brien) 


North Carolina 


University of North Carolina, Schvo) 
of Pharmacy, Chapel Hil]. (1917) 
Marion L. Jacobs, Dean (M. L. Jacobs, 
E. A. Brecht, H. O. Thompson) 


North Dakota 


North Dakota Agricultural College, 
School of Pharmacy. Fargo. (1922) 
William F. Sudro, Dean (William F. 
Sudro, Clifton E. Miller) 


Ohio 


Ohio Northern University, Collexe of 
Pharmacy, Ada. (1925) 

Rudolph H. Raabe, Dean (Rudolph H. 
Raabe) 

University of Cincinnati. Cincinnati 
College of Pharmaéy. (1947) 

Lyle Klotz, Dean (L. J. Klotz, John S 
Beatty, Carl A. Swisher, Edward 
Plogman) 

The Ohio State University, College of 
Pharmacy, Columbus. (1900) 

Bernard V. Christensen, Dean (B. V. 
Christensen, Loyd E. Harris, Charles 
L. Williams, Woodrow R. Byrum, Clar- 
ence M. Brown, John W. Nelson) 
University of Toledo, College of Phar- 
macy, Toledo. (1941) 

Charles H. Larwood, Dean (Charles H. 
Larwood, Jose I. Aponte) 

Western Reserve University, School of 
Pharmecy. Cleveland. (1902) 

Arthur P. Wyss, Dean (Arthur P. 
Wyss, Albert Mattocks, Leonard 
Prusak) 


Oklahoma 


University of Oklahoma, School of 
Pharmacy, Norman. (1905) 
D. B. R. Johnson, Dean (D. B. R. 
Johnson, Ralph Bienfang) 


Oregon 


Oregon State Collere, School of Phar- 
macy, Corvallis. (1915) 

George E. Crossen, Dean (George E. 
Crossen, Herman C. Forslund, Harriet 
E. Sisson) 
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Pennsylvania 
Duquesne University, Stott of Phar- 
macy, Pittsburgh. (1927) 


Hugh C. Muldoon, Dean (Hugh C. 
Muldoon, Charlies H. Becker, P. F. 
Belcostro) 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science, Philadelphia. (1900) 

Ivor Griffith, Dean (Ivor Griffith, 
Prof. Nichols, Dr. Dodge, Dr. Cook, 
Linwood F. Tice, John N. McDonnell, 
Arthur Osol, Prof. Stroup, Paul C. 
Olsen) 

Temple University, School of Pharma- 
cy, Philadelphia. (1928) 

H. Evert Kendig, Dean (H. Evert Ken- 
dig, Arthur E. James, Frank H. Eby, 
lames C. Munch) 


University of Pittsburgh, Pitteburgh 


of Pharmacy, Pittsburgh. 
(1900) 
Edward C. Reif, Dean (Edward C. 


Reif, Edward P. Claus, John H. Wur- 
dock, Stephen Wilson) 


Philippines 
University of the Philippines, 
of Pharmacy, Manila. (1917) 
Fotsostate Valenzuela, Dean (Daniel de 
la Paz) 


Puerto Rico 
University of Puerto Rico, College of 
Pharmacy, Rio Piedras. (1926) 


Luis Torres-Diaz, Dean 


Rhode Island 


Rhode Island College of Pharmacy and 
Allied Sciences, Providence. (1926) 
W. Henry Rivard, Dean (Albert W. 
Claflin, W. Henry Rivard, Charles F. 
Gilson) 


South Carolina 


Medical College of the State of South 
Carolina, Charleston. (1940) 
William A. Prout, Director (William 
A. Prout, J. Hampton Hoch) 


University of South Carolina, Schoo! 
of Pharmacy, Columbia. (1928) 

Emery T. Motley, Dean (E. T. Motley, 
Don A. Galgano) . 


South Dakota 
South Dakota State College, Division 
of Pharmacy, Brookings. (1908) 


Floyd J. LeBlanc, Dean (Floyd J. Le- 
Blanc, Clark T. Eidsmoe) 


Tennessee 


University of Tennessee, School of 
Pharmacy, Memphis. (1914) 

Robert L. Crowe, Dean (R. L. Crowe, 
Kar! J. Goldner) 


Texas 


University of Texas, College of Phar- 
macy, Austin. (1926) 

Henry M. Burlage, Dean (C. C. Albers, 
Henry M. Burlage) 


Virginia 


Medical College of Virginia, School of 
Pharmacy, Richmond. (1908) 

R. Blackwell Smith, Jr 
Smith, Jr, K. L. 

L. Neuroth, Russell H. Fiske) 


Washington 
oo College of Washington, 
of Pharmacy, Pullman. (1912) 
Pearl H. Durstine Dean (Hooker 
Allen J. White, Charles F. Martin, P. H. 
Dirstine) 


University of Washington, College of 
Pharmacy, Seattle. (19038) 
J. Goodric (Forest J. 


Forest h, Dean 
Goodrich, H. W. Youngken, Jr., H. Q. 
Langenhan, Elmer M. Plein, Louis 
Arrigoni) 


West Virginia 


West Virginia University, College of 
Pharmacy, Morgantown. (1920) 

J. Lester Hayman, Dean (J. Lester 
Hayman, Gordon A. Bergy) 


Wisconsin 


University of Wiscons School 
Pharmacy, Madison. (1988) 
Arthur H. Uhl, Director {( 
Urdang, Lloyd M. Parks, Dale E. Wur- 
ster, Art H. Uhl, A. 8. 
Prasad, L. W. Busse, Fred Semeniuk) 


NON-MEMBERS ATTENDING 
CONVENTION 


Alabama 

Howard College, Birmingham, Lee 
Huyck 

Arkansas 
College of the Ozarks, 
J. H. Albritton 

District of Columbia 
American Council on Education, Phar- 
maceutical Survey, Washington, D. C., 
J. S. Mordell, Lloyd E. Blanch 


Clarksville, 


University of Kansas City, 
Dittrich, Roy E. Beyer 

New Mexico 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
Raymond N. Castle, Roy Bowers 


Madrid, Ricardo Olalla 


yoming 
University of Wyoming, College of 


Pharmacy, David W. O’Day 


FELLOWSHIPS IN PHARMACY 


To meet the demonstrated need for trained teachers and 
researchers in the field of pharmacy, the American Foun- 
dation for Pharmaceutical Education announces a limited 
number of Fellowships for students seeking graduate de- 
grees in pharmaceutical subjects. 


These Fellowships are open to students (men or women) 
qualified for registration in approved graduate schools (or 
colleges) for one or more of the following major fields: 


PHARMACY 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTRY 
PHARMACOLOGY 


PHARMACOGNOSY 
(or closely related subjects) 


Each Fellow will receive from the Foundation a stipend to 
cover the year of his appointment, plus an allowance for 
tuition and miscellaneous term bills. Fellowships are re- 
newable for one year. 


For further information concerning Foundation 
Fellowships, including application forms, write 
directly to the 


Board of Grants, 
AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR PHARMACEUTICAL 
EDUCATION 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 


a 
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